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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



In this Edition I have given, in addition to other 
new processes^ the photo-chemical methods of Cartmell 
and Bunsen. I have given Bunsen^s paper on his 
blowpipe experiments in the appendix. I have also 
given various methods for the separation of the phos- 
phates and oxalates precipitated by ammonia. I trust 
the additions and improvements I have made in this 
Edition will render my work still more acceptable to 
the student. 

ROBERT GALLOWAY. 

Dt7BLiKj Felntar^y 1861. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In issuing a New Edition of this Manual^ I wiD 
here briefly describe the scheme or plan of analysis 
developed in the Work, and the way in which the 
book ought to be used. 

In all other works on QuaKtative Analysis with 
which I am acquainted, the properties of the bases 
and acids, and the application of these properties to 
the analysis of substances, are treated separately. As 
a consequence, the student, when he goes through the 
experiments on each base and acid,' performs these 
illustrations of the properties without perceiving their 
use or application. In the part of the Work devoted to 
the analytical course, he is told what to do either by tables 
(as in the ' Giessen Outlines,' and some other works), or, 
as in Fresenius, by a more tedious and, in my opinion, as 
defective a method. The principles upon which these 
instructions are based are not given with the instruc- 
tions, but in a separate chapter of the Work; and 
unless the student is able himself to unite the two — ^the 
principles with the practical instruction — ^he becomes a 
mere analytical machine. Students who can give their 
whole time and attention to the study of the science 
can, if they will, accomplish this ; but I have found by 
experience, that those who can only devote some five or 
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six hours in the week to the acquirement of the science 
fail to become intelligent analysts by this system. 

The system is very difficulty as weU as defective ; it 
is so difficult, that those who employ it generally teach 
one thing, useless in itself, in order that they may teach 
another : they teach the student first to look for one 
acid and one base — a limitation which is not adopted 
in actual practice— solely for the purpose of rendering 
the course in which they have to look for all the bases 
and acids less difficult. 

In the plan I have adopted, the properties of the 
different members of each group are contrasted by 
placing them in parallel columns; the advantage of 
thi3 is, that the student, after he has performed the 
experiments, is able himself to devise methods for the 
detection and separation of the different members ; it 
places him, in fact, in the position of a judge who 
has to decide some cause after having heard all the 
pleadings. It enables him also to judge for himself how 
many different methods might be adopted in the sepa- 
ration of substances; it therefore enlarges his views, 
and enables him to reason on the methods he adopts. 

This Manual is intended to be used in the following 
way: — The student commences with the first group; 
and after he has performed all the experiments given 
in the table of that group, several analyses are given 
him, each of which he examines for the members of 
this group. When he can perform these practical 
exercises correctly, he commences the second group — 
first performing the experiments in the group, and then 
analysing several solutions for the members of this 
group. When he can perform these correctly, he ex- 
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amines several solutions for the members of the first 
and second groups. In this progressive way he passes 
through the groups; so that by the time he has com- 
pleted them^ he will have become an accurate analyst. 

In the former Edition I proposed, and partially car- 
ried out, the division of the third group of bases, by 
employing ammonia as a group reagent ; this alteration 
not only simplifies the subject, but it makes the plan 
of analysis taught in the laboratory more consonant 
with the methods adopted in actual practice. This 
alteration is fully carried out in this Edition, and a 
more complete description of the properties of the basic 
groups is given. I have. also given, in this Edition, 
an outline of the special tests to be adopted in the 
detection of the acids, and considerable additions have 
been made in the Chapter on the Preliminary Exami- 
nation of Solids. I have also introduced a new feature 
at the very commencement of the book; a series of 
experimental exercises are given, illustrating the prin- 
ciples upon which analytical operations are based, which 
it is intended the student should perform before he 
commences the groups. My aim in writing the book 
has been to furnish a suitable guide to the beginner ; 
aud I confidently hope that this Edition will be found 
superior to the former in this respect, and that it is 
what I wish it to be — a Student^s Book. 

R. G. 

Dublin; Nov, 1857. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Thb increased attention whicli has of late years 
been given to Chemistry in this country has caused 
the production of several excellent works on Qualitative 
Analysis. The majority of these works have, however, 
been found better adapted for the advanced student than 
for the beginner. To supply the latter with a suitable 
Elementary Work is the object aimed at in the present 
Treatise. 

The Author having had ample opportunities, for some 
years past, of ascertaining the difficulties which oppose 
the student^s progress in the study of Analysis, has 
endeavoured in the present little Work to obviate these, 
as much as possible, by simplifying the course of study. 
The peculiar arrangement adopted, whilst simplifying the 
study of this particular branch of Chemical Science, will 
afford the student the means of increasing his knowledge 
of General Chemistry. 

Although the Work professes to be a mere introduc- 
tion to the study of Analysis, several new processes have 
been described, when they appeared to be an improve- 
ment on those usually employed : thus, a new method 
is given for the detection of magnesia, and its separation 
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from the fixed alkalies. The separation of phosphoric 
and oxalic acids from the alkaline earths is rendered 
easier or more secure to the unpractised student, by 
the new process here recommended; and the deter- 
mination of tin and antimony is facilitated by a modi- 
fication of the process usually adopted. But, in im- 
proving processes which appeared to be defective, the 
Author has not forgotten that the main object of the 
Work is to present to the student a simple Introduce 

tion to Qualitative Analvsis. 

» 

QuEENwooD College; 
October, 1850. 
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QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 



CHAPTEE I. 

iKTEODtrcTioir — Opebations — ^REAasNTS — ^AppAJELiTTTs — ^Thb Pein- 

CIPLES UPON WHICH ANALYTICAL OpEEATIONS ABE FoXJlfDED — 
How THE WOEK OUGHT TO BE StCTDIED — SOUBCES OP EbBOB — 

Systematic Cotjbse op Qttalitative Analysis — ^Abbangement 
op the resttlts op the analysis. 

1. Qualitative Analysis enables one to discoyer the 
composition and properties of any "unknown substance ; and 
it teaches one the mode of separating substances from each 
other. 

2. Only those substances, which are commonly met with 
in nature, or which have some useful application, are treated 
of in this work ; the folloYnng is a list of them : 

3« Bases. — Potash, soda, ammonia, baryta, strontia, lime, 
magnesia, oxide of manganese, oxide of zinc, oxide of nickel, 
oxide of cobalt, the oxides of iron, sesquioxide of chromium, 
alumina, oxide of uranium, oxide of lead, oxide of siLyer, the 
oxides of mercury, oxide of bismuth, oxide of copper, oxide of 
cadmium, oxide of gold, oxide of platinum, oxide of anti- 
mony, the oxides of tia. 

4. IiroBGABio AcLDS. — Arscnious acid, arsenic acid, 
chromic acid, carbonic acid, hydrosulphuric acid, hydro- 
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cjranic acid, sulphuric acid, boracic acid, phosphoric acid, 
oxalic acid, hydrofluoric acid, silicic acid, hydrochloric acid, 
hydrobromic acid, hydriodic acid, nitric acid, chloric acid. 

5. Oeganic Acids. — Tartaric acid, citric acid, malic acid, 
benzoic acid, succinic acid, tannic acid, gaUic acid, uric 
acid, acetic acid, formic acid. 

6. Each of these bases and acids is a solid, a liquid, or 
A GAS; in whichever state the base or acid exists, it 
must be soluble or insoluble in water. If the base or 
acid is a solid, and insoluble, it will, on being sepa- 
rated from any of its soluble compounds, float in or 
upon the water or else faU to the bottom ; in either case 
it is called a precipitate; if it is soluble, it will remain 
dissolved when separated from any of its soluble com- 
pounds. If it is a LIQUID, and insoluble, it will float upon 
the water if lighter than that liquid, and if heavier, the 
water wiU float upon it ; if it is soluble, it wiU mix with 
the water. If it is a gas and insoluble, it wiU, on being 
separated from any of its soluble or insoluble compounds, 
escape into the air ; if it is soluble, it will remain dissolved 
in the water, if there is sufficient for its solution — if there 
is not sufficient, the excess will escape into the air; .if it is 
dissolved by the waier, it will most probably escape when 
the liquid is warmed, being expelled by the heat. 

7. The bases, with the exception of ammonia, are all 
solid and non-volatile bodies. Potash, soda, ammonia, 
baryta, strontia, and Mme, are soluble in water ; the rest of 
the bases are insoluble in that liquid. The compound pro- 
duced by the union of a base with an acid is called a salt. 
Many of the salts of the insoluble bases are soluble in 
water. The salts of the gaseous base, ammonia, and the 
salts of the gaseous acids, are solids ; some of these solid 
salts are soluble, some are insoluble, in water. 
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8. If to a solution of any of the soluble salts of the 
insoluble bases a soluble base is added, the soluble base 
will take away the acid from the insoluble base; the 
latter — viz., the insoluble base — being set free, will con- 
sequently precipitate, on account of its insolubility in the 
liquid. "We may here observe, that many of the bases, 
when they are set free in this manner, combine with water ; 
this compound of the base and water is termed the hydrate 
of the base, whichever base it may be. The three following 
experiments are given to teach the student the principle 
just stated ; he must, therefore, carefully perform the expe- 
riments according to the directions : 

SZEBCISES. 

9. Dissolve, by the aid of heat, two or three grains of 
alum, which is a compound containing sulphate of alumina, 
in a test-tube half filled with water ; add ammonia to the 
solution after the alum is dissolved, and, after the addition, 
close the mouth of the test-tube with the thumb, and then 
shake the liquid in it very violently. If the liquid smells of 
ammonia (ifter the agitation, a sufficient quantity has been 
added ; but if it does not, a further quantity of ammonia 
must be added, and the liquid again shaken ; and this must be 
repeated until ^A^ liquid smells qf ammonia, after it has heen 
well shaken. The ammonia deprives the alumina of its 
acid ; the alumina, on being set free, combines with water 
—this compound of alumina and water appears under the 
form of a white, gelatinous solid, insoluble in water. 

10. Dissolve two or three grains of sulphate of cop- 
per in a test-tube half filled with water; boil the so- 
lution, by means of a spirit or gas lamp, and add to 
the boiling liquid a solution of caustic soda, until it 
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turns red Ktmus paper blue. After the caustic soda has 
been thoroughly mixed with it by agitation, in the way 
described in the first exercise (par. 9), oxide of copper, 
which is of a black colour, will precipitate, owing to its 
being deprived of the sulphuric acid by the soda. If the 
oxide of copper is precipitated under the boiling point, it 
combines with water, forming hydrate of the oxide, which 
is of a blue colour. 

11. Dissolve two or three grains of sulphate of zinc in 
a test-tube half filled with water ; add ammonia, drop by 
drop, until a white precipitate, which is hydrate of zinc, is 
formed ; then continue to add the ammonia until the precipi- 
tate disappears. The precipitate disappears, because the 
hydrate of zinc is soluble in ammonia ; it is also soluble in the 
other alkalies, soda and potash ; therefore, if caustic soda 
had been added, a precipitate would have formed, as in the 
case of the ammonia, which, on a further addition of soda, 
would have disappeared. 

12. When substances are employed in analysis in the way 
ammonia and caustic soda have been employed in the above 
experiments, they are called testa, or reagents , and the phe- 
nomena produced by them are termed reactions. The re- 
agents are either acids, bases, or salts ; and the reaction 
consists sometimes in a change of colour, sometimes in the 
production of effervescence, but most frequently by the 
formation of a precipitate, which, in many cases, possesses a 
characteristic colour. Eeagents may be divided into two 
classes— yaweraZ and special. The general reagents are 
employed to divide substances into families or groups, and 
the special reagents to detect the individual members of a 
group. A special reagent is said to be characteristic, when 
it produces a reaction so decisive that it admits of no mis- 
take. A reagent is called sensitive, or delicate, if itsi 
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action is clearly perceptible with a very minute quantity of 
the substance tested for. The student must be very par- 
ticular in always mixing thoroughly the reagent with the 
solution to which he has added it, and not simply content 
himself by adding it (as is generally the case with begin- 
ners), without attempting, by agitation, to incorporate the 
two fluids. The way for incorporating them has been ftdly 
described in the first experiment (par. 9) ; it only remains 
for us to guard the student against the accident of losing 
the liquid, which is likely to occur, when the liquid is hot, 
unless the operator keeps his thumb firmly fixed upon the 
mouth of the test-tube ; because the air in the upper part 
of the test-tube, in passing over the heated liquid, becomes 
expanded, and would therefore expel the liquid, unless the 
mouth of the tube was kept firmly closed. 

13. If to any salt of ammonia one of the soluble bases 
is added, the latter will deprive the ammonia of its acid ; 
consequently, the ammonia will be set free, which will be 
perceived by the smell. The soluble bases set the ammonia 
free &om its salts in the solid state, as well as in solution ; 
heat assists the liberation in each case. If, to any salt of 
the volatile acids, an acid having a stronger affinity for the 
base of the salt is added, the volatile acid will be set &ee ; 
the decomposition takes place as well when the salt of the 
volatile acid is insoluble as when it is soluble, in water. The 
foUowing experiments illustrate the principles here stated. 

SXER€ISS8« 

14. Dissolve two or three grains of chloride of ammo- 
nium in a test-tube containing water; add to it some 
caustic soda solution, and then warm the liquid in the 
tube ; ammonia will be set free in the gaseous state. It 
will be known^ when it is in the free state, by the smelL 
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15. Mix two or tliree grains of dry, powdered chloride 
of ammonium very intimately with a Kke quantity of slaked 
lime; place the mixture in a cnicible, and warm it by 
means of a spirit or gas lamp ; ammonia will be set firee as 
in the previous experiment. 

16. Dissolve a few grains of carbonate of soda in water ; 
add to the solution sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitric acid — 
each of these acids deprives the carbonic acid of its base : 
it is consequently set free ; and, by its escaping through the 
water into the atmosphere, causes an effervescence. 

17. Place a few grains of chalk or marble at the bottom 
of a test-tube; cover it with water, and then add to it 
hydrochloric or nitric add — either of these aeids deprive^ 
carbonic acid of its base, consequently it is set free ; and 
by its evolution, produces effervescence, as in the previous 
experiment. Hydrochloric and nitric acids are to be pre- 
ferred to sulphuric acid in this experiment, because the 
former give with lime, salts soluble in water ; but the latter 
produces with that base, a salt, siilpliate of lime, sparingly 
soluble in water; the greater part of the sulphate of lime 
therefore falls down, and thus shields the undecomposed 
chalk or marble from the acid. 

18. The student will see by these two courses of experi- 
ments, that salts are decomposed by adding to them either 
acids or bases, provided the acids or bases added have 
stronger affinities than the acids or bases in the existing 
compound ; and that, according as acids or bases are added,, 
so acids or bases are set free. Thus, ammonia and alumina 
are liberated from their salts on the addition of a stronger 
base, and carbonic acid is liberated from its combinations 
on the addition of a stronger acid. 

19. All the salts of ammonia containing volatile aeids^ 
on being heated volatilize completely, either with or without 
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decomposition ; but tlie ammonia salts of the noDrVolxttile 
acids — viz., phosphoric, boraeic^ and silicic acids — are de- 
composed by heat ; the ammonia escapes, but the non-vola- 
tile acid remains behind* The salts of the volatile acids do 
not volatilize, on being heated, unless ammonia is the base ; 
the acid may be expelled by the heat, but the base with 
which it was combined remains behind, with the exception 
of ammonia. The following experiments are given to illus- 
trate the principles here stated : 

20. Place two or three grains of powdered chloride of 
ammonium in a crucible ; heat the crucible, by means of a 
Berzelius spirit or gas lamp, until all faming ceases. The 
ignition must be continued so long, because the fiimes are 
the volatilizing salt ; and therefore, until they cease, all the 
ammoniacal salt is not expelled. If the chloride of ammo- 
nium employed is perfectly pure, there ought to be no 
residue after the fuming ceases. 

21. Place two or three grains of powdered chalk in a 
crucible; heat the crucible for some time by means of a 
Berzelius spirit or gas lamp. After the lamp is removed, 
and the crucible has become cold, add some water to the 
ignited chalk, and then test the water with red litmus paper 
— it vriU change the colour of the paper from red to blue, 
showing that some of the carbonic acid has been expelled 
by the heat. 

22. If, to the solution of any salt, an acid, or a salt con- 
taining an acid, is added, which acid would produce, by 
i^ombining with the base of the salt in solution, an insoluhle 
salt, it will always take away that base from all other acids 
which form with that base soluble salts, and unite with it, 
producing the insoluble salt ; also, if to the solution of any 
salt, a base, or a salt containing a base, is added, which base 
would produce by combining with the acid of the salt in 
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solution an insoluhle salty it will always take away that acid 
from all other bases whicli form with that acid soluble salts, 
and unite with it, producing the insoluble salt; for in 
whatevef way the most insoluble substances can be gene- 
rated, decomposition occurs. The following experiments 
are given to illustrate the principles here stated : 
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23. Dissolve two or three grains of nitrate of baryta in a 
test-tube half filled with water ; add to the solution a few 
drops of dilute sulphuric acid ; the sulphuric acid will 
deprive the nitric acid of the baryta, by combining with 
that base, and forming with it an insoluble salt, sulphate of 
baryta. 

24. Dissolve two or three grains of nitrate of baiyta, as 
before ; add to the solution a solution of sulphate of potash 
— sulphate of baryta and nitrate of potash will be produced. 
The former, being insoluble in water, will be precipitated ; 
the latter, being soluble, will remain in solution. 

25. Dissolve two or three grains of common salt, chloride 
of sodium, in water ; add to the solution a few drops of 
nitrate of silver — chloride of silver and nitrate of soda will 
be produced. The former, being insoluble in water, wiU 
be precipitated ; the latter, being soluble, will remain in 
solution. 

26. Dissolve two or three grains of sulphate of potash 
in water ; add to the solution some baryta water — sulphate , 
of baryta wiU be formed, and potash set free. The former, 
being insoluble in water, wiU be precipitated ; the latter, 
being soluble, will remain in solution. 

27. Before attempting to show how these different prin- 
ciples^ are employed in analysis, we must describe the prin* 
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cipal operations employed in analysis, and give a list of the 
reagents and apparatus required. 



OPEEATIONS. 

SOLTTTIOK. 

28. Many solid bodies, when placed in contact with a 
liquid, possess the property of becoming thoroughly incor- 
porated with it, by passing into the fluid state. This change 
is expressed by the term solution, and the liquid in which 
the solid dissolves is called the solvent. 

29. Solutions are of two kinds, simple and chemical, A 
simple or mechanical solution is the mere dissolving of a 
solid in a liquid, no chemical change occurring in either ; 
on the removal, therefore, of the liquid by evaporation, the 
solid is obtained in its original condition. Common salt 
dissolved in water affords an illustration of a simple 
solution. 

30. In a chemical solution the solid and fluid combine 
together, forming an entirely new substance, from which 
the original solid and fluid can no longer be extracted by 
mere mechanical operations. Chalk dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid affords an example of a chemical solution. 

31. The solvent in a simple solution cannot dissolve un. 
limited quantities of the substance to be dissolved ; it can 
only dissolve certain fixed quantities of the soHd, the amount 
varying with the kind of solid, and the amount of any par- 
ticular solid varying with the solvent. "When the solution 
contains as great a quantity of the solid matter as it is 
capable of dissolving, it is said to be saturated. A solution 
is known to be saturated when &esh solid matter of the 
same sort, on being put into it, remains undissolved. '^ But 
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as fluids dissolve generally larger quantities of a substance 
the higher their temperature, the term saturated, as applied 
to simple solutions, is only relative, and refers invariably to 
a certain temperature." Erom the tendency of heat to 
diminish the force of cohesion, it naturally results that the 
solubility of most bodies is increased by heat ; this, however, 
is not always the case ; some bodies, as common salt, are 
equally soluble in water at all temperatures, whilst, in other 
cases, the solubility is greater at particular temperatures 
than either above or below them. The liquids employed as 
solvents in simple solutions are water, alcohol, ether, oils, 
&c. The most important solvent is water ; the others are 
only resorted to when the substance to be dissolved is in- 
soluble in that liquid. 

32. " A chemical solution may be accelerated by eleva- 
tion of temperatui*e ; and this is, indeed, usually the case, 
since heat generally promotes the action of bodies upon 
each other. But the quantity of the dissolved body remains 
always the same in proportion to a given quantity of the 
solvent, whatever may be the difference in temperature — 
the combining proportions of substances being invariable, 
and altogether independent of the gradations of tempera- 
ture." The liquids which produce chemical solutions are, 
in most cases, either acids or alkalies. 

33. The process of solution is conducted either in evapo- 
rating dishes or test-tubes. The latter are generally em- 
ployed when the quantity of the solid operated upon is 
small. The more minutely any substance is powdered, the 
more its solution is facilitated. Solid substances are gene- 
rally reduced to powder in mortars. 

PBECIPITATIOIS". 

34. It is frequently necessary to remove a constituent — 
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it may be either the meta-l or metalloid of some binary 
compound, or the acid or baee of some ternary one — from 
the liquid in which the compound is dissolved. This is 
effected by making it a constituent of some new compound, 
which is insoluble in the liquid in which the original com- 
pound was dissolved. This operation, which is called pre- 
cipitation, is owing, therefore, to the formation of a new 
solid substance, which is insoluble iu the liquid in which 
its elements were dissolved, and which falls, or is precipi- 
tated to the bottom, owing to the solid being specifically 
heavier than the liquid. Occasionally, however, it is lighter, 
and floats upon the surface. In both cases, the insoluble 
substance is called the precipitate, and the substance pro- 
duciug the precipitation is termed the precipitant. 

35, Precipitation is an operation which is constantly 
practised in the preparation of substances in the manufac- 
tory as well as in the laboratory. "We also resort to it in. 
the laboratory, for the purpose of detecting and separating 
substances from one another. Thus, if we had a solution 
which might contain 'Some compound of baryta and lime : 
to ascertain whether baryta was present, and, if it was, to 
separate it from the solution, before ascertainiag whether 
lime was likewise present, we might add a soluble chromate 
— if baryta was present, the chromic acid would combine 
with it ; and as chromate of baryta is insoluble in water, it 
would precipitate, whilst chromate of lime, being soluble, 
would remain in solution. If we were now to add to the 
clear filtered solution some soluble oxalate, oxalate of lime, 
being insoluble in water, would precipitate. If the chro- 
mate produced no precipitate, there could be no baryta; if 
the oxalate produced no precipitate, after having separated 
the baryta (if present), lime must be absent. 

36. Precipitates are classified, accordiog to their appear- 
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ances, into erystalliney pulverulent^ floceulenty eurihf, and 
gelatinous. The terms turbid and twrbiiity are applied 
when the precipitate is so small that it cannot be distin- 
guished, except bj impairing the transparency of the fluid. 

37. The separation of precipitates firom liquids is, with 
some few exceptional cases, much assisted by the applica- 
tion of heat and agitation. The operation, when performed 
as an analytical operation, is conducted in test-tubes, 
which, from their transparency, admit of an inspection of 
the process. 

EILTBATIOW AlTD BBOAKTiiTIOir. 

38. These terms are applied to a modification of the same 
operation— yiz., the mechanical separation of fluids from 
soUd mal^r mixed with them. 

riLTBATIOK. 

39. In filtration, the separation of the fluid £rom the 
solid matter is accomplished by passing it through filtering 
paper of a proper size and shape, supported in a funnel. 
The pores of the paper permit the fluid to pass through ; 
whilst the solid matter, being prevented, remains behind. 

40. To prepare a filter, take a small piece of filtering 
paper (the best white blotting paper), and fold it twice, 
from side to side ; then round ofl* with scissors the project- 
ing comers, so that the paper may fall wholly within the 
funnel ; moisten the paper when placed within the funnel, 
and then carefully pour the liquid to be filtered upon it. 
The funnel, when large quantities have to be filtered, is 
supported in one of the rings of the retort stand ; but in 
the ordinary filtrations required in qualitative analysis, it 
may rest on the mouth of a test-tube. The filter should 
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not project over the edge of the funnel, especially if the 
substance in the filter requires to be washed. Should the 
first portions of the liquid which pass through the filter not 
be perfectly bright, which is frequently the case, they must 
be returned to the filter, and this must be repeated until it 
is perfectly bright. The liquid which passes through the 
filter is called the Jiltrate. 

DEOiJNTATIOir. 

41. When the solid particles are very heavy, the] super- 
natant liquid can be perfectly separated, without passing it 
through a filter, by simply inclining the vessel, so as to 
allow the fiuid to pass away unattended by the precipitate? 
or by removing the fiuid by a syphon. 

42. The separation in this way of a solid &om a fluid is 
called decantation, 

43. Too great attention cannot be paid to the washing of 
precipitates when they are required for further examination. 
After the precipitate has been thrown upon the filter, a 
stream of water must be projected from the wash-bottle 
upon it, from time to time, until it is perfectly freed from 
solMe matter ; this is sooner accomplished if hot water be 
employed. Hot water may therefore be used in all cases 
imless the contrary be expressly stated. 

EVAPOEATION. 

44. This process is used for the purpose of obtarniiig 
matter in a solid state from solutions. By the aid of heat, 
the volatile fiuid passes off in the gaseous form, whilst the 
non-volatile matter remains behind. 

45. If the evaporation be conducted slowly, the solid 
matter will frequently, on being deposited, assume a crys- 
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taUine form. The operation is then termed crt/stalliza- 
tion, 

46. This operation is frequently conducted for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a liquid in a more concentrated form, by 
volatilizing a portion only of the fluid. Vessels are con- 
structed expressly for the purpose, called evaporating 
dishes. 

DISTILLATION. 

47. This operation, like the former one, consists in the 
separati(fti of a volatile from a less volatile fluid, or in the 
separation of a liquid from a solid. But in evaporation no 
attention is paid to the volatilized fluid, whilst in distillation 
it is frequently the only substance required. A distilling 
apparatus is therefore so constructed as to allow the evapo- 
rated fluid to be collected, which is called the distillate. It 
consists of three parts : — 1. A vessel in which the liquid to 
be distilled is heated. 2. An apparatus in which the vapour 
is cooled and condensed. 3. A vesfeel for receiving the dis- 
tillate. 

48. On a small scale, glass retorte are employed ; but in 
the distillation of large quantities, copper stills are usually 
substituted for them. 

IGNITION. 

49. By this operation volatile is separated from non- 
volatile solid matter ; it requires the application of a high 
temperature, and must be conducted in crucibles. This 
process is therefore an evaporation of solid bodies. 

SUBLIMATION. 

60. By sublimation we effect not only the separation of 
volatile from less volatile solid matter, but by cooling we 
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bring the volatile matter back to the solid state, and in this 
state it is called the sMimate, 

51. This process is therefore a distillation of solid bodies, 

FUSION. 

52. This term is applied to the liquefaction of a solid, by 
the mere application of heat. It is also used for the decom- 
position of solids in the " dry way." 

53. By this operation we are able to resolve insoluble 
substances into forms which admit of solution. This is 
accomplished by causing their proximate elements to unite 
with bodies the compounds of which will be capable of solu- 
tion. Thus sidphate of baryta, which, from its insolubility 
both in water and acids, resists the action of reagents in the 
fluid state, is decomposed in this way. It is mixed with 
three or four times its own weight of dry carbonate of soda, 
and the mixed mass exposed in a crucible for some time to 
a high temperature. The two salts mutually suffer decom- 
position when placed in these conditions, the sulphuric acid 
passing over to the soda whUst the carbonic acid unites with 
the baryta. If the fiised mass be treated with water, the 
sulphate of soda dis(solves in that liquid, whilst the carbonate 
of baryta, being insoluble, remains behind. This substance, 
after being well washed, may be dissolved in hydrochloric or 
nitric acid. The decomposition of substances in the dry 
way requires, in most cases, a higher temperature than that 
which a small spirit lamp affords. When a limited amount 
of heat can only be obtained, it is better to employ a mixture 
of equal parts of carbonate of soda and carbonate of potash, 
instead of the former salt alone. 

DErLAOBATIOlf. 

54. This term is applied to aU decompositions attended 
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with noise. It also includes tlie oxidation of a substance hj 
a reagent, in the dry way, on account of the slight explo- 
sions which firequently attend this kind of oxidation. 



THE BLOWPIPE. 

55. The mouth blowpipe is a small instrument which is 
employed for directing a fine and continuous stream of air 
into the flame of a wax candle or oil lamp. By the flame 
thus produced two reverse chemical operations may be per- 
formed, viz., oxidation and reduction. The flame is there- 
fore distinguished by these properties into the outer or 
oxidizing flame and the inner or reducing flame. 

56. In the oxidizing flame, the inflammable yapour is in a 
state of complete combustion, being supplied and mixed 
with an excess of atmospheric air. Prom the high tempe- 
rature resulting from the perfect combustion of the inflam- 
mable yapour, and likewise from the excess of oxygen, all 
the requisite conditions are present for causing substances 
with an affinity for that element to enter into union with it. 

57. In the reducing or deoxidizing flame the inflammable 
yapour is in an incomplete state of combustion, due to a 
deficiency of atmospheric air; hence any metallic oxide 
placed in this portion of the flame is robbed of its oxygen by 
the inflammable yapour, which ^requires that element for its 
combustion. 

58. A reducing flame is obtained by keeping the nozzle of 
the blowpipe in an inclined direction, parallel to the surface 
of the wick, and just touching the exterior surface of the 
flame. An oxidizing flame is obtained by keeping the nozzle 
of the blowpipe at the same inclination as in the former 
case, and introducing it into the flame to about one third 
the breadth of the wick, at such a distance only from the 
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surface of the latter as to obtain a dear, unbroken flame. A 
weak blast of air is only required for the reducing flame, but 
a strong blast is required for the oxidizing flame. 

69. The colour of the reducing flame is hright yellow if an 
oil lamp or candle is used ; but if gas is used, it should be 
of the same blue colour as the centre of the oxidizing flame. 
The colour of the oxidizing flame in all cases is a pale-blue 
colour, almost invisible by daylight. 

60. ** When any substance is submitted to the action of 
the reducing flame, it should be so held as to be entirely 
surrounded by the reducing flame, and protected &om the 
oxidizing action of the surrounding atmosphere ; but this 
condition being fulfilled, it should be held as near as possible 
to the point of the flame, in order to gain the greatest 
amount of heat, and prevent any deposition of soot, which 
would shield the substance from the action of the flame, and 
would be occasionally attended with other disadvantages." 

61. When a substance is submitted to the action of the 
oxidizi/ng flame, it should be held just beyond the point of 
this flame if a candle or oil lamp is used ; but if gas is used, it 
should be held at a considerable di8tance(viz., one half to three 
quarters of an inch) beyond the point of the visible flame.* 

62. " As the current of air which is supplied ought to be 
continuous, its production requires some attention and 
address. The air is not blown directly &om the lungs, but 
is forced from the mouth by means of the cheeks. The 
difficulty consists in inspiring and expiring through the 
nose, while a continued stream escapes from the mouth. 
This may be attained by attention to the following direc- 

* In order to exercise himself in the manipnhition of the blowpipe 
flame^ the stadent will do well to practise the reactions afforded by the 
oxides of manganese and copper, as described in the par. '' On the 
Treatment with Borax/' and the corresponding part of the table on 
blowpipe operations^ 
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tions : — Inflate the mouth fully, and then, with the lips 
firmly closed, and the hack of the mouth closed hy the 
tongue, breathe freely through the nostrils. While the 
respiration proceeds, and the mouth is inflated, allow a little 
air to escape through a very minute opening between the lips, 
renewing the supply in the mouth by occasionally admitting 
air from the lungs without interfering with the process of 
respiration through the nose." — Fatnell. In attempting 
this the student will not, probably, be immediat^y suc- 
cessful, but a few days' persevering practice will enable him 
entirely to master this primary difficulty. 
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63. — LIST OF THE BEAaENTS EMPLOYED IS THE FLUID 

STATE. 

1. Hydrochloric acid (muriatic acid), if perfectly pure, 
leaves no residue when evaporated. The substances with 
which it is generally contaminated are iron, arsenic, and 
sulphuric acid. 

Dilute one part of the concentrated acid with four parts 
of water. 

2. Nitric acid (aqua fortis), when free from non-volatile 
matter, leaves no residue on evaporation. The impurities 
often found in it are hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. 

Dilute one part of the concentrated acid with five of water. 

3. Nitro-Jiydrochloric acid (aqua l«gia) is prepared by 
adding four parts of concentrated hydrochloric acid to one 
of concentrated nitric acid. 

This test is employed in an imdiluted state. 

4. Sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) frequently contains both 
arsenic and lead, and not unfrequently nitrous acid. The 
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lead is deposited to a great extent when the acid is diluted, 
sulphate of lead being less soluble in dilute than in con* 
centrated sulphuric acid. 

The dilute acid is prepared by adding four parts of water 
to every one of the concentrated acid. ' 

5. Tartaric acid is generally sufficiently pure for 
analytical purposes. As it undergoes decomposition in solu- 
tion, a smaU quantity only should be prepared at a time. 

For use, dissolve one part, by weight, of acid, in two 
parts, by measure, of water. 

6. Bitartrate of soda is prepared by dissolving a quantity 
of tartaric acid in water, dividing the solution into two 
equal parts, and neutralizing one exactly with carbonate of 
soda, and then adding the neutralized portion, and after- 
wards evaporating the whole solution until the bitartrate 
crystallizes. 

For use, make a saturated solution. 

7. Acetic acid, when employed in analysis, ought to be 
free from non-volatile matter and sulphuric acid. 

Dilute one part of the acid with four parts of water. 

8. SydrosuTfhuric acid (sulphuretted hydrogen) is pre- 
pared by adding to sulphide of iron, in an appropriate 
apparatus, dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. The sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is liberated in its gaseous state, and 
may be passed through any solution under examination ; or 
a solution of the gas may be obtained by passing it through 
pure water. As this solution very soon decomposes by 
contact with the atmosphere, it ought to be prepared very 
frequently, and kept in well-stoppered bottles. 

Sulphide of iron, from which hydrosulphuric acid is ob- 
tained, is prepared by projecting a mixture of thirty parts 
of iron filings with twenty-one of flowers of sulphur, in 
small portions at a time, into a red-hot crucible, replacing 
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the cover after each addition. When the whole has been 
added, the ignition must be continued for a short time, 
until the excess of sulphur has been dissipated. 

9. Sulphuroiu acid is prepared by acting upon copper or 
charcoal with sulphuric acid. For this purpose small 
pieces of charcoal are introduced into a flask, with from 
six to eight times their weight of sulphuric acid, and a mo- 
derate heat applied. The evolyed gas must be conducted 
into cold water until it is no longer absorbed. On account 
of the great tendency which this reagent has to absorb 
more oxygen, and become converted into sulphuric acid, it 
must be preserved in weU-stoppered bottles. 

10. Chlorine gas is prepared by introducing into a flask 
tone part of peroxide of manganese along with four parts of 
hydrochloric acid ; the liberation of the chlorine is assisted 
by a gentle heat. A solution of the gas may be prepared 
by passing it into cold water. Chlorine water must be 
kept in well-stoppered bottles, and excluded from the light. 

11. Oxalic acid, — Dissolve one part, by weight, of the 
acid, in twenty parts, by measure, of water. 

12. Oxalate of ammonia must be free from sulphuric acid. 
Dissolve one part, by weight, of the salt, in twenty parts, 

by measure, of water. 

13. Ammonia ought to be free &om non-volatile matter, 
and also from carbonic, sulphuric, and hydrochloric acid. 

Dilute one part of the strong ammonia with four of 
water. 

14. Chloride of ammonium is frequently contaminated 
with iron, from which it ought to be entirely free. 

Dissolve one part, by weight, of the salt, in ten parts, by 
measure, of water. 

15. Sulphide of ammonium (hydrosulphuret of ammonia) 
is prepared by passing hydrosulphuric acid through liquid 
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ammonia until it no longer produces a precipitate in a solu- 
tion of magnesia. 
Dilute one part with three of water. 

16. Carbonate of ammonia must be free from non-volatile 
matter, and likewise from sulphuric acid. 

Dissolve one part, by weight, of the salt, in four parts, 
by measure, of water, and add one measure of ammonia. 

17. Arseniate of ammonia is prepared by neutralizing 
arsenic acid with carbonate of ammonia, and evaporating to 
dryness. 

Dissolve one part, by weight, of the salt, in ten parts, by 
measure, of water. 

Arsenic acid is prepared by dissolving arsenious acid in 
nitric acid, mixed with a little hydrochloric acid, evapo- 
rating the solution to dryness, and igniting somewhat below 
a low red heat, until all nitric acid is expelled. ' 

18. MoUjhdate of ammonia. — Digest molybdic acid in 
ammonia until complete solution is effected; filter the 
colourless fluid. Solution of molybdate of ammonia, mixed 
with nitric acid or hydrochloric acid xmtil the precipitate 
which forms at first is redissolved, must remain colourless 
upon boiling. If it acquires a yellow tint, the reagent con- 
tains phosphoric acid, and is unfit for use (supposing always, 
of course, that the hydrochloric or nitric acid was perfectly 
pure). 

19. SulpJiate of fotasJi, — Dissolve one part, by weight, 
of the salt, in two hundred parts, by measure, of water. 

20. Nitrite of potash is prepared by fusing one part of 
nitrate of potash in an iron pan, then adding two parts of 
lead, and keep stirring the mixture with an iron rod. The 
lead oxidizes in a great measure, even at a dull-red heat, 
changing to a yellow powder. To oxidize the last remaining 
particles of the metal, increase the heat to visible redness. 
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The mixture generally takes fire ; there is, howerer, no dan- 
ger, at least when no more than a quarter of a pound of ni- 
trate of potash has been used. Let the mass cool, and then 
treat it with cold water to dissolve out the soluble part ; 
filter this solution, and conduct carbonic acid into the filtrate. 
This serves to precipitate nearly the whole of the oxide of 
lead that has passed into the solution ; a little sulphide of 
hydrogen will remove the remainder. Filter again, and 
evaporate the filtrate to dryness, stirring the mass towards 
the end of the operation ; heat the dry residue to fusion, 
to destroy any hyposulphite of potash that may have been 
formed. 

Dissolve one part of the fused mass in two parts of 
water. 

21. Ferrocyanide of potassium (yellow prussiate of 
potash) . — Dissolve one part, by weight, in twelve, by mea- 
sure, of water. 

22. Ferricyanide of potassiv/m (red prussiate of potash). 
— Dissolve one part, by weight, of the salt, in twelve parts, 
by measure, of water. 

23. Sulphocyanide of pota^sitim, — Dissolve one part of 
the salt in ten parts of water. 

24. Chromate of potash must be free from sulphuric 
acid. 

Dissolve one part, by weight, in eight parts, by measure, 
of water. 

25. Caustic soda is prepared by dissolving one part, by 
weight, of carbonate of soda, in twelve parts, by measure, of 
water, and boiling the solution in a clean iron pan. Hy- 
drate of lime must be added in small portions to the boiliq^ 
liquid, until hydrochloric acid causes no effervescence in a 
portion of the liquid. When this point has been attained, 
the pan must be removed from the fire, and the precipitate 
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allowed to subside. The supernatant liquid must then be 
drawn off by means of a syphon, or passed through a filter 
of bleached linen, and the filtrate evaporated rapidly over a 
quick fire until it has been reduced to half its original bulk. 
On supersaturating a portion of the liquid with hydro- 
chloric acid, no, or only a slight, efferves(jence should take 
place. The solution must be kept in well-stoppered bottles. 

26. Carbonate of soda must contain no sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid. 

Dissolve one part, by weight, of the salt, in ten parts, by 
measure, of water. 

27. JPhosphate of soda must form no precipitate with 
ammonia. 

Dissolve one part, by weight, of the salt, in ten parts, by 
measure, of water. 

28. Acetate of soda is made by adding acetic acid to a 
concentrated solution of carbonate of soda until aU effer- 
vescence ceases. This solution must be fi^e from sulphuric 
acid. 

Dilute one part of the concentrated solution with four 
parts of water. 

29. Chloride of harkem. — Dissolve one part of this salt 
in ten parts of water. 

30. Nitrate of baryta. — Dissolve one part of this salt in 
ten parts of water. 

31. Lime water is made by digesting recently prepared 
hydrate of lime for some time with cold distilled water, 
with frequent agitation of the mixture ; allow the undis- 
solved portion of the lime to subside, decant subsequently, 
and keep the clear fluid in well-stoppered bottles. 

32. Ghtoride of calcium is made by dissolving pure carbo- 
nate of lime in dilute hydrochloric acid ; the solution thus 
obtained must be neutral to test-paper. 
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Dilute one part of the concentrated solution with five 
parts of water. 

33. Sulphite of lime (g3rpsum). — Dissolye as much of the 
salt as the water will take up. 

34. Sulphate of magnetia (Epsom salts). — Dissolve one 
part in eight of water. 

35. Ferchloride (sesquichloride) of iron is prepared by 
dissolving recently precipitated and well-washed peroxide 
of iron in hydrochloric acid. It must not contain any 
free acid, 

36. Acetate of lead. — Dissolve one part, by weight, of 
the salt, in ten parts, by measure, of water. 

37. Subnitrate of mercury is made by heating gently in a 
smaU flask nine parts of nitric acid in conjunction with ten 
parts of mercury, until the disengagement of nitrous fumes 
ceases ; the solution is then boiled for some time with the 
undissolved portion of the mercury, care being taken to 
replace the water lost by evaporation. The crystals, which 
separate on the cooling of the liquid, are dissolved in twenty 
parts of cold water, slightly acidulated with nitric acid. 
The fluid is then filtered, if necessary, and the filtrate kept 
in a glass bottle, the bottom of which is covered with 
mercury. 

38. Chloride of mercury, — Dissolve one part of the salt 
in sixteen parts of water. 

39. Sulphate of copper, — Dissolve one part of the pure 
crystallized sidphate in ten parts of water. 

40. Nitrate of silver, — ^Dissolve one part, by weight, of 
the salt, in twenty parts, by measure, of water. 

41. Nitrate of cobalt, — Dissolve one part in ten parts 
of water. 

42. Solution of indigo, — Heat one part of indigo, in 
powder, with six parts of fuming sulphuric acid. Eor use. 
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dilute the solution obtained with just sufficient water to 
make the fluid appear of a light-blue colour. 

43. Distilled water ought always to be employed in aU 
the above solutions and in all analytical operations. It 
should leave no residue on evaporation, and should give no 
precipitate or even turbidity with chloride of barium, nitrate 
of silver, oxalate of ammonia, or lime water. 

44. Meagent papers, — Blue litmus paper serves to detect 
the presence of free acids or of acid salts in fluids, since 
they change the bljize colour to red. Eeddened litmus paper 
serves to detect the presence of free alkalies,* and of earths 
and salts possessing an alkaline reaction, by changing tha 
red colour to blue . Turmeric paper aids, like reddened litmus 
paper, in the detection of free alkalies, &c., by changing 
its yellow colour to brown. 

Prepa/ration of hliie litmus paper, — " Digest one part of 
litmus of commerce with six parts of water, and filter the 
solution ; divide the intensely blue filtrate into two equal 
parts ; saturate the free alkali in the one part, by repeatedly 
stirring with a glass rod dipped in very dilute stdphuric 
acid, until the colour of the fluid just appears red ; add now 
the other part of the blue filtrate, pour the whole fluid into 
a dish, and draw strips of fine, unsized paper through it ; 
suspend these strips over threads, and leave them to dry. 
The colour of litmus paper must be perfectly uniform, and 
neither too Hght nor too dark." 

Frepa/ration of reddened litmus paper, — " Stir blue solu- 
tion of litmus with a glass rod dipped in dilute sulphuric 
acid, and repeat this process until the fluid has just turned 
distinctly red. Steep slips of paper in the solution, and 

* Dr. Taylor states that a very delicate test-paper for detecting 
alkalies may be prepared by steeping slips of paper in an acid inj^ion 
of rose petals. 

2 
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dry them as directed in the precediog pangn^b. The 
dried slips must look distinctlj ised." 

JPreparaHon of turmerie paper. --^^^ Digest aod heal one 
part of bruised turmeric root with six parts of weak spirit 
of wine, filter the tincture obtained, and steep slips of fine 
paper in the filtrate. The dried slips must exhibit a fine, 
yellow tint." 

C4. List op this bjeaoeitts ieikpi^otxd mr ths abx 

SJAT£.. 

45. Nitrate of ammonia is made by neutralizing nitric 
acid with carbonate of ammonia. The solution is evaporated 
until crystals begin to be deposited, and is then allowed to 
cool. The crystals are collected and placed in well-stop- 
pered bottles. ' 

46. Cyanide ofpotassivm must be of a milk-white colour^ 
and perfectly ^qq from any admixture of iron. 

47. Sulphate of iron is principally employed for the de- 
tection' of nitric acid. 

48. Copper tv/mings are likewise employed for the detec- 
tion of 'nitric acid. 

49. Carbonate of soda must not contain any milphuric or 
hydrochloric acid. 

60. Bihorate of soda (borax) is employed in blowpipe 
analysis. It should be heated below the fiising point to 
drive off its water of crystallization, and then powdered. 

51. Phosphate of soda and' ammonia (inicrooosmic salt) is 
likevrise employed as a- reagent in blowpipe analysis. 

AFPASATrS. 

65. The processes employed in qualitative analysis are 
exceedingly simple, and do not require much apparatus for 
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their exectition. The small amotnxfc actuallj requisite is 
described in the foUowkig lirt, anhd maj be proeured in the 
shops of operative- chemists. 



li dozen test-tubes. 

Test-tube stand. 

2 small evaporating dishes. 

Washing bottle. 

Spirit lamp. 

2 watch-glasses. 

Bat-tail and triangular file. 

Platinum vdre and foil. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen ap- 
paratus. 

A number of best corks. 

A few lengths of small vul- 
canized tubing. 



Small retort stand. 

3 smaU glass funnels. 

2 porcelain crucibles. 

i lb. glass tubing 

i lb. glass rod. 

Small mortar and pestle. 

1 quire filtering paper. 

Crucible tongs. 

Black's blowpipe. 

Tube cleaner. 

SmaU german beakers. 

Litmus paper, blUe and red. 

Turmeric paper. 



66. Haying explained the difi^rent operations employed 
in analysis, we wiM resume our previous subject. It has 
been stated aJready, that if, to a solution of any of the solu- 
ble salts of the insoluble bases, a soluble base is added, the 
soluble base vnll take away the add from the insoluble 
base ; the latter (vi?., the insoluble base) being set hee, 
will consequenidj precipitate, on aeeoant of its ii^olubOity 
in the liquid. If, then, we were to add the exact quantity 
of the soluble base required fi)r the complete decomposition 
of the salt, and no more, all the soluble base we added 
would be combined with the acid c^ the original salt, 
and all the acid of the original salt would be combined with 
the soluble base*— m other words, neither the acid of the 
salt nor the soluble base would either of them be in excess, 
but the entire amount of the (me woitld be in oombmation 
with the entire amount of the ol^er. It is impossible in 
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practice to add the reagents with such mathematical acca- 
lacy ; we are therefore ohliged to add, in order to ensure 
the complete decomposition of a salt of this kind, the 
soluble base in excess ; and in this eseess, or in this uncom- 
hined portion, some of the insoluble bases dissolve, being 
soluble in the free soluble bases. One of the insoluble 
bases (oxide of zinc) is soluble both in the volatile and 
fixed alkalies ; some of the others are soluble in ammonia, 
but insoluble in the other two ; some are soluble in potash 
and soda, but insoluble in ammonia ; others are insoluble 
in each of the three alkalies. And there are some, although 
insoluble in ammonia, which are not precipitated bj it, if 
salts of ammonia are present, and are only partly preci- 
pitated bj the fixed alkalies under these circumstances. 

67. The properties which the insoluble bases display, 
with regard to ammonia and the fixed alkalies, are exhi- 
bited in the table (page 29), which the student must study 
with the aid of the experiments. 

68. To a solution of sesquichloride of iron add a solution 
of caustic soda in excess ; hydrate of the sesquioxide of 
iron will precipitate, and will not be redissolved by an ex- 
cess of the caustic soda. 

69. To a solution of sesquichloride of chromium add a 
tfoTJ solution of caustic soda, until the precipitate which first 
appears is redissolyed; then boil the solution until the 
hydrate of the sesquioxide of chromium once more pre- 
cipitates. 

70. Add to a solution of sulphate of alumina caustic 
soda, until the precipitate which first forms is redissolyed ; 
then add hydrochloric acid until the solution manifests an 
add reaction ; and, finally, ammonia in excess, which will 
cause the precipitation of hydrate of alumina. 

71. "We will now attempt to show how the precipitation 
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TABLE SHOWING THE SOLUBILITY OF THE BASIC OXIDES 

AND THEIR HYDRATES. 



Nakvs. 



Symbols. 



Najizs. 



Symbols. 



Hydrate of potash 
Hydrate of soda 



Soluble tti water. 

>«,*;/- KO, HO I Hydrate of baryta ^ 
\ioiute NaO,HO I Hydrate of strontia } whUe 
' I Hydrate of lime 5 

The rest are insoluble in water. 



Soluble m ammonia and the fixed alkalies. 
Hydrate of zinc (tokite) 



Insoluble in ammonia and ihefised alkalies. 



EaO, HO 
SrO.HO 
CaO, HO 



I ZiiO,HO 



Hydrate of the sesqnioxide of 

iron iredduk brown) 
Hydrate of bismuth {foHte) 



FeoOs^SHO 
B1O3.HO 



Suboxide of mercury (forms no 

hydrate) 
Hydrate oi the protoxide of 

mercury (yellow) 



HgaO 
HgO^HO 



Insoluble in ammonia, soluble in thefiaed alkalies. 



Hydrate of ahimina 

Hydrate of the pro- 
toxide of tin 

Hydrate of the perox- 
ide of tin 

Oxide of antimony 



white 



AlflOa, 8H0 

SnO, HO 

Sn03,H0 
SbOs 



Hydrate of the sesquioxide of 
chromium (hluisX green). 
(This oxide is insoluble in 
boiling sohitions of the fixed 
alkalies) 

Hydrate of lead (white). (This 
nydrate is only very sliehtiy 
soluble in the nxed alkaues) 



Crs03,3HO 

FbO,HO 

Soluble m ammonia, insoluble in the fixed alkalies. The presence qfammoni- 
acal salts prevents some of them from being completely precipitated by 
the fixed alkalies. 



Hydrate of cobalt (fole red) 
Hydrate of nickel ^reen) 
Oxide of silver (forms no hy- 
drate) 
Hydrate ai cadmium (white) 



CoO,HO 

NiO, HO 

Ago 

edO,HO 



Hydrate of copper (whitish 
green). (If the nxed alkalies 
are added to cdd solutions 
of cop^r salts, the hydrate 
is precipitated; if added to 
boiling solutions, the anhy- 
drous oxide is precipitated) 



CuO, HO 



Insoluble in ammonia and the fixed alkalies ; but in the presence of salts ef 
ammonia the volatile alkali cannot precipitate them, and the fixed alkalies 
only do so in part. 



Hydrate of magnesia (white) 
Hydrate of manganese (white)^ 
speedily becoming brown by 
absorbing oxygen firom the 
air, and becommg converted 
into a higher oxide 



MgO, HO 



MnO,HO 



Hydrate of protoxide of iron is 
of a white colour, whicl^ on 
exposure to the air, finally 
becomes red, owing to its 
being converted into the per- 
oxide. 



FeO,HO 



Ammonia does not precipitate the hydrate from solntions of protoxide 
of mercury, but a white precipitate having the foUowing composition 
(Eg NH' -|- HgCl) ; the fixed alkalies likewise throw down the same 
precipitate, if salts of ammonia are present, but in the absence of these 
salts, they precipitate the hydrate. 
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or the Yolatilizatiou of one Aubstance And the non-precipi- 
tation or non- volatilization of amother, under the same cir- 
cumstances, is applied in anidysis in the separation and 
detection of substances. Limiting our observations to 1;he 
baseSy we must first inquire in what state they can be pre- 
cipitated. 

72. The soluble hmee -can onlj be precipitated from their 
solutions in the form of eallv ; tiberefare, if we wish to 
precipitate a soluble base from its solution, whether it 
exists in the solution uncombined or as a salt, we must add 
to the solution some itcid, or some salt containing on aeidy 
which acid will f(»rm mtii the soluble base a salt insoluble 
in the solution from whidi it has to be precipitated, whether 
the solution be luM, alkaUne, or neutral. Now, if an insolu- 
ble salt, in the state the sohUion is in, cannot be formed, 
we must alter the properties of the solution to effect the 
precipitation ; for instance, if the solution is acid, and the 
salt of the base we wish to precipitate is soluble in acids, 
we must first neutralize the solution by some base, before 
attempting the precipitation. 

73. The insoimlle hoses must, if in solution, be in the 
form of salts ; those of them, however, which are soluble in 
the volatile or fixed alkalies, can also be present in solution, 
by being dissolved in the alkalies in which they are soluble. 
The insoluble bases can be precipitated from the solution 
of their soluble salts, either as insoluble salts or in an un- 
combined state; therefore, to precipitate the insoluble bases 
from the solutions of their soluble salts, we must add 
some acid, or a salt containing an acid, which will form with 
them a salt perfectly insoluble in the solution ; or we must 
add some soluble base in an excess of which the iosolubla 
base does not dissolve. We can precipitate them from 
their alkaline solutions by adding m Jfre^ acid, which fonns 
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tntli t^em nn insolubk «alt ; but, in tlie genernljt; of oasee, 
they cannot bo precipitated from their alkaline solutions 
by a mU, the add of whit^ &rmB nitb ihem a aedt insolu- 
ble in K neutral or acid tKdution, or by a golulile hate 
ia vMcb they are inBoluble ; before they can be predpi- 
tated from alkaline solutions eithi^ by «alfo or bai«g, we 
must, in iSa generality of caseii, KetftraU^ the alkali, in 
vhich they «re ^iasolvied, by eeae acid. (Experiment, 
p»agn^70.) 

74. The i>^at^ han, ammonia, if in the free state, ia at 
<Hice distingnidiedliy tfaenmellj butvfaen it ia fo^eent ia 
solution, in tlte &rm of % salt, the aalt must be decomposed 
by the aMdon of some stronger base, befiwe iJte aaunonia 
can be iiet«cted. 

75, We will now giro a few examj^es* as illostrationa. 
Suppose we had to examine a liquid for baryta and lime : 
tJiey might be preseidi in the solution either in the uncom- 
bined Btate or as Baits 1 and as chromato of baryta ia insolu- 
ble, and ebroaurt« of lime soIuUo, we might add to the 
solution e. «oIid>le diromate— «ay, dmnnate of potash. If 
we obtained a ^«cipitate by the soluUe diromate, baryta 
must be jffeaent ; if we obtained no precipitate, it must be 
abs^it : to the filtrate from the chuomate of baryta pre* 
oipkate, or to the solution vMA has &iled to give a pve- 
cipitate with the solable cbromate, we must add some acid, 
or a radt etmtaimng an acid, whieh forms with lime an 
ins»lubl£ salt — oty we odd «xBlie acid or oxalate of am- 
monia; i£ et^KT oi ikese reagents produces a precipitate, 
lime is pMseat ; jf it ^>aa 3i<A prodnoe a. [we^pitate, lime is 

* ne taxAeo' aqgU to give tiw stsdeBt Uiree «r fonr eolntiona on 
each eiAmple ; some of tite «olutions containing one of the substances 
DBmed In tbe eiMmjUa, «»>■ cootaiMing bath of the sahetances named in 
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absent. Suppose we had to examine a solution for sesqui- 
oxide of iron and alumina : now, if the sesquioxide of iron 
was present in the solution, the liquid eoidd not have an 
alkaline reaction,* because sesquioxide of iron is insoluble 
both in the volatile and fixed alkalies ; therefore, if the 
solution is alkaline, from one of the fixed alkalies, sesqui* 
oxide of iron must be absent ; if the alkalinity be due to 
the volatile alkali, aliunina, as well as sesquioxide of iron, 
must be absent, because alumina, as well as sesquioxide of 
iron, is insoluble in ammonia. We will suppose that the 
solution is slightly acid, then both substances may be pre- 
sent ; we add to the solution one of the fixed alkalies in 
excess, the excess will keep the alumina in solution, but 
the sesquioxide-of-iron precipitate will remain undissolved. 
The solution must be filtered, if a precipitate is formed ; 
and to the filtrate, or to the solution which has failed to 
give a precipitate, must be added hydrochloric acid in 
excess : if ammonia is then added in excess, alumina, if 
present, will be precipitated. Suppose we had to examine 
a solution for ammonia and potash-: as the same reagents 
which precipitate potash precipitate also ammonia, the 
latter, when present, must be got rid of before potash can 
be tested for ; we are therefore obliged to look for ammonia 
first ; to ascertain if it is present, we add to a part of the 
solution some soluble base, as potash or soda ; if present, 
it will be liberated from its combinations by either of these 
reagents, and can then be detected by the smell, &c. When 
present, the other portion of the solution must be evapo* 
rated to dryness, and the ignition continued until all the 
ammoniacal salt is expelled ; if, after the expulsion of the 
ammoniacal salt, a residue remain, it must be dissolved in 

* Unless fixed organic matter was present^ which is a conditioii it 
would he improper to consider or notice at present. 
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water, and examined for potash hj tartaric acid or bi- 
chloride of platinum. 



HOW THB WOBK IS TO BE STUDIED. 

76. The mode of separating one substance from another, 
and the properties and appearances of the precipitates, are 
the first things to be studied in qualitative analysis. The 
student gaiiu. this preparatory kn«mledge by performing 
the different experiments pointed out in the special tdbleSy 
carefully noting the reactions which the reagents give with 
each individual member, and explaining by diagrams the 
decompositions produced. 

77. These remarks may be illustrated by an example. 
The first group, and therefore the one which first claims 
the attention of the student, is made up of three members, 
viz.. Potash, Soda, and Ammoitia. In the first para- 
graiph, under the head Ammoitia, it is stated that this sub- 
stance and its salts are volatile, i, e, they can be converted 
by heat into vapour. In the second paragraph it is stated 
that all salts of ammonia are decomposed on the addition of 
a stronger base, gaseous ammonia being given off. In the 
third, that tartaric acid produces, in neutral and alkaline 
solutions of ammonia, a white, crystalline precipitate of 
bitartrate of ammonia. He has, therefore, to perform and 
verify these experiments, to notice those ^ conditions which 
favour the reactions and those which prevent their develop- 
ment. 

78. Let Ktartrate of ammonia be taken as an example of 
what has just been said. It is stated in the table that this 
precipitate is produced both in neutral and alkaline solu- 
tions, but that free alkalies and free mineral acids dissolve 
it. Hence it follows, that though tartaric acid produces a 

2§ 
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preoipitftte in alkaline aokitioiia^ it can do so only when it 
is added in excess; because, as free alkalies dissolyethe 
precipitate, they must, when present, preyent its forma- 
tion. It is also evident that tartaric acid cannot detect 
ammonia in the presence of free mineral acids, for the same 
reason. 

79. The conditions which &Yoiir or prerent precipitation, 
together with the appearances of the precipitBtes, must 
therefore be carefully remembeved by the student. This is 
best accomplished by lecording them in a note4xx>k at the 
time the experiments aie made, togetti^ witii diagrams of 
the decompositions which the different substances experi- 
ence on the addition of the reagents. 

80. To exemplify what we wish to oonvey respecting 
decompositions, we select chloride of ammonium, and show 
by diagram the change which tiiis salt undergoes when tar- 
taric acid is added to it, thus— 





Ha 

Hydrochloric Acid. 

N HA H 0, f 

Bitartrate of 
Ammonia. 



81. The student having performed all the experiments 
und^ ammonia, potaah, and soda, must found upon them 
a method for detecting these three substances when they 
occur together, and then compare it with the one given in 
the text. By adopting thk pAan, a more extensiTe snd 
accurate knowledge will be acquired than if 1^ method 
given in the work be immediately consulted. Several 
solutions are tiien given to him, eadi of which he must 
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esamisie for the usesateiQ «f tids group. Wheoi he isubl 
p^dim tibdBd pracii^ ^ercisea correct^, he may fttm 
<m to 1^6 seeiMML g^ap^ por&iniiiig the expemieats gi^ai 
in 1^fi(t talbSs iii1;ke sMue aaaifidf. He nnxat deduce IIpcwl 
theia the ttvethed for Bc^iratiiig 1;he membera of this grtaip 
from each other, aad agaia test hia aoqtured kao^edga by 
practiciil eserciseik Wh^ he tborcmghiy coitapi^ends the 
way of sepeMtiag them iHim one vootl^s ^^ ^^ ^iid, by 
the aidof tl]« jfm&ml tMe (Chapter HI), the aiei&vd to be 
employed for depttsetiiig this group &oxa ikib &st. He 
should ikfSA exaaiaie taiiouB edutions, which nay coatain 
all l^e iKieiabers <^ the fisat two groups. When he hua 
oompleted all the basie groups in Uie nauoiMr desmbed, he 
should aoalyse about twenty difietent lK>lutrons, asid lodt 
f(»r all the Imsee giv<en ; i£k^ which, the erperiments giyen 
under tiie dilferent acids must be performed. The ardent 
11 then in a conditmi to go through a eozaplete course of 
quaUta^kfe aMtfym, eeuimeBicing with substances already 
in a state of nolutioa^ and oondudiag with the examinatioti 
of solidik Both ia the tolutioas and solids he Must look 
for all the acids and bases treated of in the work 

82. SotraoBi ojp XBaoa.-^One frequent source of error 
witii the young analyst has already beeb noticed, via., the 
imperfect adKtuvd «9f the reaigents with the isdlutions to 
which they are added. Another prolific soarce of error is 
the too liberal or the toe sparing addition of the reagent, 
botii being objectiooiable. To show the objectionablensture 
of a too «pa3d&g addition of tbe feagent, we will vuppoee 
the student to be examiniiiga solution fat baryta and Hme ; 
we will toihar aupposo be has added dtromate of potash 
and obtaiued a precipitate,* which proves the presence of 

* Whosiwr a precSpitete U •btMi&dd, it xnott be «epaittted ttcnh the 
fluid by fiUratwn, if either tiie fLvSA or the predpitate has to be 
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baryta. He filters, and to the filtrate he adds oxalate of 
ammonia, to test for lime ; he obtains a precipitate with 
oxalate of lime, although lime is absent, because he has not 
added sufficient quantity of the chromate of potash to preci- 
pitate aU the baryta: thus, by the imperfect addition of are- 
agent, he arrives at a wrong conclusion. This fruitful source 
of error, viz., imperfect precipitation, may be avoided, by 
adding to the filtrate a little more of the reagent with which 
the precipitation was effected. If this produces no further 
precipitate, the substance has been fully precipitated. Should 
a further precipitate be produced, it must be removed by 
filtration before attempting to throw down any other sub- 
stance. The student must also carefully distinguish between 
the terms precipitate and Jiltrate, and be very particular in 
thoroughly washing the precipitates which require further 
examination. The wash-water must not be collected with 
the filtrate, if this last should be required for further 
examination. But all these precautions will have been 
attended to in vain should the experiments be performed in 
dirty apparatus, this being sufficient of itself to nullify all 
satisfactory results. 

83. Systematic coubse oe qualitative aitaltsis. — 
A qualitative investigation may be made with a two-fold 
view, viz. — either, 1st, to prove that a certain definite body 
is or is not contained in a substance (e.ff. lime in a mineral 
water^ ; or, 2d, to ascertain all the constituents of a 
chemical compound or a mixture. A few simple experi- 
ments enable us to determine the first ; but if we wish to 
discover all the constituents of a chemical compound or a 
mixture, if we intend to prove that, besides certain bodies 

examined tother ; the fluid for other sabstances, the precipitate for the 
detection of the several substances which may have been precipitated, or 
for the confirmation of any one substance. 
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^hich we have detected, no other substance can be present, 
we must know not only the behaviour of the different sub- 
stances toe are to look for with the reagents we shall employ, 
but we must know also the order and succession in which 
the reagents are to be applied. 

84. It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
examiae a solution for aU the bases, if we were obliged to 
precipitate them singly from the solution, because it would 
be impossible to meet with, for each base, a reagent that 
would only precipitate that base and no other. For this 
and other reasons we divide the bases into families or 
groups ; the acids are also divided into groups, but their 
division is more imperfect than that of the bases. The 
separation into groups is effected by observing some pro- 
perty common to several substances and peculiar to them, 
by which means a group is formed possessing distinctive 
characteristics, which distinguish its members from the 
lower groups. Most important advantages are gained by a 
distribution of this kind, as it would be impossible to analyse 
complex substances accurately without some such division; 
for as many of the reagents precipitate more than one sub- 
stance, it would be difficult to decide in such cases what the 
particular substances were which had been precipitated, 
and whether they had aU been detected. Another impor- 
tant advantage arising from this arrangement is, that it is 
as easy to discover a group as an individual substance ; and 
the absence of a group being proved, it is unnecessary to 
examine further for any member contained in it. 

85. "We have divided the bases into the following six 
groups : — 
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GtUOVV IV. 

AlumiDft. 

Besquioxide of Chromiom. 
Protoxide of Iron. 
Besquioxide of Iron* 

Geottp III. 

Oxide ci Zone. 
Oxide of Manganese. 
OxidiB of Kickel. 
Oxide of €<Aalt. 

&Eorp n. 

Ist Divisiatir. 

BftfytA. 

Strontia. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Q-BOUP I. 

Foteh. 
Soda. 

86. When <^ diffisrent sabstmcea have be^i divided into 
groups, each group is divided Mid subdivided, tintil the 
individual detection of tiie various substances present is 
finally accomplished. 

87. Abbanobhekt op the bssults of thb analysis. 
— ^The student, during the course of his analytical studies,' 
ought invariably to record the results of each analysis in 
his note-book, in a systematic and tabular form. An illus- 
tration is given to show the method to be pursued. 



Gbotjp VI. 

\8t Division, 

Oxide of Silver. 
Suboxide of Mercury. 
Oidde of licad. 

2J Dimsian. 

Oxide of Lead. 
Protoxide of Mercury. 
Oxide of Bismuth. 
Oxide of Cadmium. 
Oxide of Copper. 

Gbotjp V. 

Arsenious Acid. 
Aesemc Acid. 
Oxide of Antimony. 
Protoxide of Tin. 
Peroxide of Tin. 
Peroxide of Gold. 
Peroxide of Plaltinum. 
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88. F&ELIKmAST EXAMINATION OF A SOLID SUBSTANCE. 

— Ist. It is a colourless, cxystallized substance, probably a 
salt. 2cL Heated alone on charcoal, it deflagrates; a 
white, infusible substance remaining behind, which becomes 
luminous, aud imparts a crimson colour to the flame, pro- 
bably strontia. 3d. Soluble in water; the solution is 
neutral to test-paper. As it is soluble in water, a large 
number of substances, all the insoluble salts, must be 
absent ; as it is neutral to test-paper, all the salts of the 
alkalies and alkaline earth having an alkaline reaction must 
be absent ; and the soluble salts of the other metals, with 
the exception of manganese and silver, must be absent, 
because their soluble neutral salts redden blue litmus 
paper. 

89. The preliminary experiments indicate the presence 
of nitrate of strontia. 

EXAMINATION FOB ACIDS. 

90. The following acids, viz., COg, HS, AsOg, AsOg, and 
CrOg, were proved to be absent on the examination for the 
bases. 

91. The remainder of the acids, which give precipitates 
with a salt of baryta, could not be present ; as they likewise 
form, with strontia, insoluble salts. 

92. Added to a portion of the original solution 
AgO, ISTOg, no precipitate ; absent, CI, Cy, Br, and I. 

93. Added to another portion HO, SO3, and copper 
turnings, nitrous fumes were evolved, showing the presence 
of nitric acid. 

94. The examination for chloric acid yielded a negative 
result. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

Special Psofebties op the Basic Geottfs. 



FIEST GEOrP. , 

POTASH. SODA. AMMOITIA. (lITHIA.) 

95. The members of this group are called alkalies. They 
are readily soluble in water in their pure (caustic) state. The 
solution restores the blue colour of reddened litmus paper, 
and imparts an intensely brown colour to turmeric paper ; 
the solution of their sulphides and carbonates acts in a similar 
manner upon vegetable colours. 

96. Potash and soda are oxides of the metals potassium 
and sodium; these metals are lighter than water, and decom- 
pose it at the ordinary temperature. Ammonia (NH3), 
being a gas of a veiy pungent odour, is readily distinguished 
from aU the other bases ; it dissolves freely in water, and 
may be agaia expeUed on boiling the solution. Ammonia, 
when dissolved in an aqueous solution, unites with one atom 
of water, forming NH4O, the oxide of an hypothetical com- 
pound metal, cmmonium (NH4). 

97. Potash cannot be detected in the presence of ammonia 
or any of its salts ; because the same reagents which preci- 
pitate potash from its solutions form also, with ammonia, a 
corresponding class of insoluble substances (A 3 and B 3); 
ammonia must therefore be eofpelled from the substance under 
examination, before proceeding to test for potash and soda. The 
way for expelling the ammonia is described in paragraph 108* 
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98. How TO ASCEETAIK THE PEESENCE OB ABSENCE OP 
EACH OF THE THREE MEMBERS OF THIS GROUP IN A SOLF- 
TlOlir WHICH CAIT ONLY COWTADT THESE THREE BASES. — As 

the presence of ammonia interferes, as before stated, witli 
the detection of potash, we are always obliged, on this ac- 
count, to look for ammonia before we look for potash. And as 
the reagent we add for the detection of ammonia would inter- 
fere (A 2) with the detection of the two other members of the 
group, we are obliged, on this account, to look for the ammonia 
in a portion only of the solution under examination. For 
these reasons, then, we divide the solution into two parts, 
which we shall call A and B. 

99. In A we eaoamme for ammokia according to the 
method described in A 2 and paragraph 106. The method 
there described is the charactenstic test for ammonia ; in 
that way it can be distinguished from all other substances. 
As the absence or presence of amm(»iia regulates our mode 
of search for the two other members of the group, we must 
describe the mode of proceeding to be adopted when it is 
dbsenty as well as when it is present 

100. if it is absent, the B portion of the solution is 
examined for soda and potash in the following way :-*- a 
clean (see Precautions^ paragraph 103) platinum wire is 
dipped into the solution^ and then exposed to the inner 
blowpipe £ame: if the £ame jb cdoured yelUm^ soda is 
present ; if it is coloured violet^ ifc proves the absence of 
soda (C 4) and thepiobable presanoe of potass (B 4). 
If soda is present, examine for potash by Cartmell's photo- 
chemical method ^aicagrapii 112). The presence of potash 
may be confirmed by adding to the solution under exami- 
nation, which must be cold (B 3)» a solution of tartaric 
add or hitartrate of soda (see parsigraph 110) in excess, and 
shaking the nuxed liquid v^ violently) and then allowing 
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it to rest for some time ; if a crystaEine precipitate appears 
after this, potash is present (B 3). The time required for 
the appearance of the crystalline precipitate depends upon 
the quantity of potash in the solution ; if the quantity of 
potash is small, the precipitate may not appear nntil several 
hours ^er the addition of the reagent. 

101. If ammonia is present, the B portion of the solution 
must be evaporated to dryness and ignited^ in order to 
volatilize the ammonia or its salts (A 1, and paragraph 108) ; 
the ignition must be continued as kmg as any white fumes 
or smoke are evolved. If a residue remains after the am- 
monia or its salts are expelled, one or both of the other 
two members of the group are present ; this residue must 
be dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of water, and 
examined for potash and soda, in the way described in the 
preceding paragraph. 

102. "When the EXAMiiTATioisr is itot contiked to 

THE ALKALIES, BUT ALL, OB, AT LEAST, SOME OF THE OTHER 
BASES HAVE TO BE SOTJOHT FOB TS THE SOLTTTIOIT, the Solu- 
tion, after being fi-eed frcsn all the other bases but those of 
the first group, must be evaporated to dryness, and ignited, 
to expel the ammoniacal salts, which have been added for 
their discovery. If a residue remain,* after the vapour of 
the ammoniacal salts has ceased to be evolved, it must be 
examined for potash and soda^ in the way described in para- 
graph 100. In this ease — that is, when other bases besides 
those of the first group have to be sought for — ^ahmokia 
is to be tested for in a part of the original solution. 

* A fixed reddue is not a certam proof of the presence of potash or 
soda, tts it maj arise from the presence of one of the non-volatale adds, 
Tiz», phosphoric, hcracic, or silicic acid. {See paragraj^ 19.) 
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TABLE I. 

Behaviour of the FIRST GROUP with the Special Reagents. 



Ammonia (N H4 0). 

A 1. Ammonia and its salts 
are volatile. (See par. 108.) 

A 2. All salts of ammonia are 
decomposed with the liberation of 
free ammonia, when any stronger 
base, such tulimet^potashf or sodoy 
is added to their solutions. If the 
liquid be gently heated, the am- 
monia is volatilized, and its pre- 
sence may then be recognised in 
three distinct ways. a. By its 
pungent odour. /3. By turning red 
litmus paper dto«. y. By forming 
white fumeSf when any volatile 
acid, as hydrochloric acid, is 
brought into contact with it.t 

A 3. Tartaric acid (2 H O, 

C8H4 0,0=2 H 0, T), in solution, 
produces in neutral or alkaline 
solutions of ammonia a white crys- 
talline precipitate of Bitabtratb 

OP Ammonia (N H4 0, H 0, f), 
which is rather more soluble in 
water than the colrresponding 
potash salt. Vigorous shaking 
promotes the formation of this 
and the corresponding potash salt. 



A 4. Ammonia and its salts 
impart to the blowpipe flame hm) 
characteristic colour. 



Potash (K O). 

B 1. Potash and its 
salts are not volatile. 

B 2. When salts of 
potash are decomposed 
by a stronger base, the 
potash which is libe- 
rated, not being volatile 
like ammonia, cannot 
be detected in a similar 
way. 



B 3. Tartaric acid, 
in solution,throwsdown 
from neutral or alkaline 
solutions of potash a 
white crystalline preci- 
pitate of BiTARTBATE 

OP Potash (KO, HO, 

T). This salt, and the 
corresponding one of 
ammonia, are soluble in 
free alkalies and free 
mineral acids. Slightly 
soluble in cold, much 
more so in hot, water. 
{Consult ^st. 110.) 

B 4. Potash audits 
salts tinge the outer 
blowpipe flame violet. 
(Cofuti/^ par. 112.) 



Soda (Na 0). 

C 1. Soda and its 
salts are not volatile. 

C 2. When soda 
salts are decomposed by 
a stronger base, the 
soda which is liberated, 
not being volatile like 
ammonia, cannot be 
detected in a similar 
manner. 



C 3. Tartaric acid, 
in solution, produces no 
precipitate in solutions 
of soda, except in ex^ 
tremely concentrated 
solutions, bitartrate of 
soda being soluble. 



C 4. Soda and its 
salts impart to the ex- 
terior blowpipe flame an 
intense yellow colour. 
Small quantities of soda 
can by this means be 
detected in the presence 
of much potash, the yel- 
low flame overpowering 
the violet. 



* If lime is employed, it must be the solid hydrate, not a solution of 
lime (lime water). 

t This experiment is best performed by inserting a glass rod moistened 
with hydrochloric acid into the month of the test-tube in which the 
decomposition of the ammonia salt has been effected. The hydrochloric 
acid employed should not be concentrated, but should be diluted with 
an equal volume of water. {Consult paragraph 106.) 
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103. The following precautions are to he attended to 
in the analysis of this grov/p. — In testing for ammonia, one 
error frequently committed is, tliat of allowing the glass 
rod to remain so long in the heated atmosphere of the test- 
tube, that on its removal a sensible evaporation takes place 
from its surface, which is mistaken for the white fumes which 
are formed when any rolatile acid is brought in contact 
with ammonia. To avoid this error, the solution which is 
under examination should be heated until it approaches 
the boiling point, but should not actually be boiled, and 
the moistened glass rod should, immediately after its in- 
sertion into the test-tube, be withdrawn. K any fuming 
should then arise, it can only proceed from the presence of 
ammonia, which must be confirmed by the other appro- 
priate tests. Young students seldom continue the ignition 
for the expulsion of the ammoniacal salts sufficiently long ; 
consequently they find potash when it is not present, 
owing to the unexpelled ammonia giving precipitates with 
tartaric acid and bichloride of platinum. The attention of 
the student is therefore directed to paragraph 108. The 
detection of potash by tartaric acid requires, in the 
first place, that the solution be neutral or alkaline, not 
acid, and as concentrated as possible. The reagent must 
then be added in excess (if the fluid is alkaline the tartaric 
acid must be added until the solution is acid), and the fluid 
well agitated. The application of heat must be avoided, 
and time allowed for the appearance of the precipitate, as 
it becomes visible only after the lapse of some hours, when 
small quantities of potash are present. In testing for 
potash or soda by the blowpipe flame, it is necessary that 
the platinum wire should be perfectly clean. This can 
only be secured by directing the blowpipe flame upon 
it until it ceases to impart a colour ; care should then be 
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taken not to touch, even with the fingers, that end of it on 
which the substance is to be {4aeed. 

SPECIAL BEMABKS. 

104 Ammonia. — This substance is a gas, transparent 
and colourless, of a very pungent and peculiar smdil and 
taste. It is instantly absorbed by water, forming the 
solution of the gas called etqua ammonia. If this Hquid is 
boiled, the gas is expelled. When organic substances con- 
taining nitrogen deeay and putrefy, carbonate of ammonia 
is constantly produced. The same salt is likewise formed 
when nitrogenized organic substances are submitted to de- 
structive distillation,. 

105. When any volatile acid is brought into an atmo- 
sphere of ammonia, they unite togeth^, forming a solid 
salt; this is the white fumes observed in testing for ammonia. 

106. Ammonia may be liberated from its combinations, 
and the most securely detected, in the following way : — ^the 
substance supposed to contain the ammoniacal saH, either in 
the solid state or dissolved, is mixed with an excess of hydrate 
of lime in a smaU. beaker, and, if necessary, a little water ; 
if the substance supposed to contain ammoniacal salt is in 
a state of solution, sufficient hydrate of lime must be 
added to the portion of the solution examined for ammonia 
to render it perfectly dry and solid. The beaker is covered, 
after the mixing, with a glass plate, on the lower side of 
which adheres a small piece of moist turmeric or moist red- 
dened Htmus paper. 

107. Bichloride of platinum (PtCy produces in neutral 
and acid solutions of ammonia a yellow crystalline pre- 
cipitate, which is a double salt of ghlobidb o^ jlmmosium, 

and CHLOBLDE OE PLATINUM (NH4CI, PtCl^). 
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108. Ammonia and its salts are. distinguished from the 
fixed alkalies and their salts hj being volatile (A 1). We 
have already noticed that ammonia, is expelled from its 
aqueous solution on boiling th& liquid; but salts of am- 
monia are not rc^tilized unless they ore. ignited in the dry 
state, for they are not expelled firom their solutions by 
heat with one or two exceptionsy and. even these eonild not 
be Yolatilized with advantage in thi& way. Therefore, to 
volatilize an ammoniacal salt we must ignijbe the dry sub- 
stance in a crucible over a BerzeHus. spirit or a. gas- lamp, 
until all fuming ceases. We ixmslb continue the igni£oB so 
long because the fumea are the volatilizrng salt, and 
thbjefore, until they cease, all. the ammoniacal salt. i» not 
expelled. 

109. FoTABH. — ThiBf alkali and its hydrate, when exposed 
to the air,, absorb moisture and cairbonic acid, the carbonate 
formed dbsolvest jsdl the abacKrhed water: Almost all the 
salts of this baee are readily soluble in water. They are 
colourless,, provided the constituent acid be so. TMs alkali 
is an iimpartant: constituent in mansf' of our crystalline 
rocks ; it. exifitsil^ere, in combrnahinn with sllioic agii), and 
ALUMisrJt or iKOsr, a&iSL doubla saJit of sxeioats of potash 
and siLXCAS£ or AitWUUSiAi or J3iON,. The decay of these 
rocks is occasioned by the carbonic acid m the aftmosphere 
decomposing the alkaline sdlLcata It is also found in the 
mineral kingdom as> suj;>£Majii and. hxteaxe of potash, 
the latter being saltpetre, 

110. Bitartrate of soda* is a much more delicate test for 
potash than tartaric acid, because ^tartrate: of potash i» 
soluble iu acids, and aji acid, must be set free whenever tar- 
taric acid is added to a solution containing a salt of potash. 

** My firiend, Mr. W. Plunketfc, saggested tbs employment of bitar- 
trate of soda. See ' Chemical Gazette,' voL zvi> p^ 217. 
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If the solution is acid, the free acid must be expelled, if 
practicable, by evaporation or ignition ; or if not expelled, 
it must be neutralized with soda or carbonate of soda 
before testing for potash either with bitartrate of soda or 
tartaric acid. Bitartrate of soda cannot, of course, replace 
tartaric acid as a test for potash when the solution to be 
tested contains a fi<ee alkali, because bitartrate of potash 
is soluble in free alkalies ; but if the other bases are sought 
for, the solution cannot be alkaline when we arrive at the 
examination for potash, and it is not often that we have to 
deal with an alkaline solution, even when the alkalies are 
the only bases that are examined for. 

111. Bichloride of platinum produces, in neutral and 
acid solutions of potash, a yellow, crystalline precipitate,* 
a double salt of chloride of potassium and chloride 
OF PLATINUM (KCl, PtCy . The presence of free hydro- 
chloric acid promotes the formation of this precipitate. It 
is slightly soluble in water, but wholly insoluble in alcohol. 
This is a very delicate test for potash or any of its com- 
pounds : the best method of applying it is to mix the 
solution under examination for potash with bichloride of 
platinum, evaporate to dryness upon a water bath, and 
treat the residue with alcohol, the excess of bichloride of 
platinum dissolves in the alcohol, colouring the solution 
yellow; the double salt of bichloride of platinum and 
chloride of potassium is left undissolved as a yellow, crys- 



* Bichloride of platinum gives with iodine a dark-red colour ; and as 
this colour prevents the yellow precipitate of bichloride of platinum 
and chloride of potassium from being distinctly seen, iodine should be 
expelled, if present, before testing for potash by this reagent. To expel 
it, evaporate to dryness with concentrccted nitric acid; dissolve th6 
residue in water, add hydrochloric acid and bichloride of platinum, and 
then proceed in the usual way. 
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taUine precipitate. The addition of bichloride of platinum 
should always be preceded by that of hydrochloric acid, to 
convert the potassium into chloride, if it should not exist 
already in that form. 

112. CartmeU* has proposed a very beautiful photo- 
chemical method for the detection of potash in the presence 
of «oda ; he views the blowpipe flame through deep blue 
cobalt glass ;t through this coloured glass no coloured rays 
from soda (or lithia) can pass, but it admits those peculiar 
to potash. Potash, viewed through this coloured glass, gives 
to the flame an intense violet colour;, and this is still visible 
when one part of potash is present with two hundred parts 
of soda. As all substances which make flame luminous, 
especially all organic substanceB which bum with separation 
of carbon, give the same violet colour, these substances 
must first be removed by heat, before the colour of the 
flame can be used as a test for potash. Cartmell recom- 
mends Bimsen's lamp as the blowpipe lamp to be used. 

113. Soda. — This alkali and its hydrate, on exposure to 
the air, attract moisture and become fluid ; but in absorbing 
carbonic acid from the air, which it does very rapidly, it 
again becomes solid. The salts of this base, with a few 
exceptions, are very soluble ; the means we have of detect- 
ing it are therefore limited. It exists in the mineral king- 
dom as CHLORIDE (hitehen stilt), sttlphats {Glauber's salt), 
BORATE (hora» or iincal), ihtrate, and carbokate. It 
likewise forms a constituent of many siliceous miioirals. 

114. The best test for soda is the blowpipe flame> to 

* 'Philosophical Magazine/ 1858. 

'f* The cobalt blue glass can be obtained at the operative chemists. 
Before using the glass, it must first, of course, be ascertained how 
small a quantity of potash mixed with soda (or lithia) it will clearly 
indicate. 

3 
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which it imparts a yellow colour, caused by the reduction 
of the soda and the subsequent reozidation of the sodium. 

115. Antimoniate of potash (KO, SbOg) produces, in 
neutral or alkaline solutions of salts of soda, a white crys- 
talline precipitate of antimowiatb or soda (NaO, SbO^). 
In concentrated solutions the precipitate is formed imme- 
diately ; but from dilute solutions it separates only after 
the lapse of some time. Violent agitation of the fluid pro- 
motes the separation of the precipitate. Acid solutions 
decompose antimoniate of potash, antimonic acid being 
precipitated ; free acids must therefore be first neutralized 
with potash before this test can be applied. Antimoniate 
of soda is soluble in carbonate of potash ; if this substance 
be present in the solution it must be nearly saturated with 
acetic acid. 

116. The double chloride of bichloride of platinum 
and chloride of sodium is soluble in alcohol, and very solu- 
ble in water; therefore this reagent (bichloride of platinum) 
produces no insoluble compound with soda or any of its 
salts, either in an aqueous or alcoholic solution. 

AFPEITDIX TO THE TIBST 0SOTrF. 

117. LiTHiA (LiO). — ^The hydrate of this alkali is less 
soluble in water than the hydrates of potash and soda, and 
it does not deliquesce in the air. The salts of this base are 
colourless, provided the constitu^it acid be so. Most of 
its salts are soluble in water ; the carbonate is rather spa- 
ringly soluble in that liquid ; the solution of this salt has 
an alkaline reaction. Lithia occurs in certain minerals^ 
particularly in spodumene, petalite, and lepidolite. 

118. Phosphate of soda produces in not over-dilute solu- 
tions of lithia, upon boiling, a heavy white crystalline preci- 
pitate of basic phosphate of lithia ; if the solution is then 
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evaporated to dryness, and the residue treated with cold 
water, the basic phosphate remains undissolved. "We can 
therefore in this way distinguish lithia from, and in the 
presence of, potash and soda. 

119. " If a salt of lithia (more particularly chloride of 
lithium) is exposed on a platinum wire to the inner hlow- 
pvpe flame, the outer flame shows a strong carmine tint> 
Presence of salts of soda (but not salts of potash) conceals 
this reaction." 

120. Cartmell has found that when the coloured rays 
produced by burning soda, potash, and lithia, in the blow- 
pipe flame, are transmitted through a solution of indigo, the 
yellow-coloured rays from the soda are obliterated, whilst 
the red rays from lithia and potash pass freely through the 
solution. When potash is absent, the indigo solution* gives 
a means of rendering visible the red rays from lithia in the 
presence of soda, when the proportions do not exceed one 
part of the former to a thousand parts of the latter. The 
presence of lithia can be detected in that of potash, or of 
potash and soda, in the following way : — Place side by side in 
the flame two platinum wires, one having on its point a little 
pure sulphate of potash, and the other the sample to be 
tested. If there be lithia in the sample to the extent of 
one part to two hundred parts of potash, a very marked 
difference will be seen between the colour of the two 
flames,t that containing lithia being of a much brighter 
red. 

* Cartmell prepares the indigo solution by adding water to the 
common indigotic acid of the laboratories, till the point is all but 
reached, when an intense flame of soda appears slightly pink, when 
observed through the bottle (of the size and shape of a common 
watch) filled with the solution. 

t Bunsen has found that the discrimination of these bodies in pre- 
sence of each other is more easily effected by observing the succetHon 
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121. When soda, potash, and lithia occur together, one 
part of each can be detected in two hundred parts of the 
mixture. As soda in the minutest quantity is visible to the 
naked eye, we have now a perfect means of detecting the 
three alkalies in the presence of each other. 

122. The following table will show how the detection is 
effected by Cartmell's method : 



With ike nmked eye. 

Yellow : 

Soda. 



Cobalt glau, 

Violet-red : 

Potash. 



Indigo eoktium. 

ComparatiYe test 
with pure sulphate of 
potash. 

Brighter red than 
sulphate of potash 
alone: 

Lithia. 

When the absence oi 
potash has been pre- 
viously proved by the 
cobalt glass, red rays 
visible through the 
indigo solution prove 
the presence of Uthia. 



SECOND GEOTTP. 

Babtta. Stboktia. Limb. Magbbsia. 

123. The members of this group are called alkaline earths. 
They are soluble in water in their pure (caustic) state, also 

Iff chcmges of colour, which the mixed flame produced by these sub* 
stances experiences when the rays reach the eye, after passing through 
gradually thicker layers of an indigo solution. For this purpose, Bunsen 
employs a hollow plate-glass prism, filled with indigo solution : it is 40 
millimetres high, and its principal section is a triangle, with two sides 
of 150 millimetres, and the other of 35 millimetres. Bunsen pre- 
pares the indigo solution by dissolving 1 part of indigo in 8 parts 
of fuming sulphuric acid, diluting with 1500 to 2000 parts of water, 
and filtering. (Ck>nsult the account of Bunsen's blowpipe experiments 
in the Appendix.) 
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as sulphides. Magnesia, however, is very sparingly soluble 
in water. Their solutions exhibit an alkaline reaction. 

124. The metallic radicals of these oxides are hctrium, 
strontium, calcium, and magnesium, all of which decompose 
water at the ordinary temperature. 

125. As magnesia differs so entirely from the other mem- 
bers of tbe group in its behaviour with reagents, it bas not 
been included in the special table. 

126. The group is subdivided; the first division com- 
prising BABYTA, STBOiTTiA, and LIME ; the second containing 
iCAaKBtiA. The members of the first subdivision are pre- 
cipitated completely by caebonate oe ammonia, but mag- 
nesia is precipitated only in part by this reagent ; and if any 
salt of amthonia, the acid of which forms no insoluble com- 
pound with magnesia, is added to the, solution containing 
the magnesia before adding the carbonate of ammonia, the 
carbonate of diOimomA will not came the least precipitate with 
the magnesia. If, therefore, we add to a solution which may 
contain the members of the second group chloride of am- 
monium and carbonate of ammonia — baryta, strontia, and 
lime, if they are present, will be precipitated as carbonates, 
whilst the magnesia will not be precipitated in the least 
degree. We generally add ammonia, after adding the 
chloride of ammonium, but before adding the carbonate of 
ammonia, to render the carbonate of ammonia we employ 
(if it is not) a neutral carbonate. 

FIBST DIVISION. 

127. When the student examines a solution even for the 
members of this group only, he must precipitate the baryta^ 
strontia, and lime, by carbonate of ammonia, and precede 
the addition of this reagent by chloride of ammonium and 
ammonia. 
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128. The precipitate produced by the general reagent, car- 
bonate of ammonia, must be dissolved in acetic acid, and the 
solution divided into two parts, which we shall call A and B. 

129. Before we describe the way for separating the mem- 
bers of this division of the group, we shall propose six ques- 
tions, which the student ought to solve by the aid of the 
table before he attempts the detection of baryta, strontia, 
and lime. 1st, Why are the precipitated carbonates directed 
to be dissolved in acetic acid; why not dissolve them in 
hydrochloric acid or nitric acid P 2nd, By what single re- 
agent can we discover, in one operation, the absence of 
baryta and strontia? 3rd, How can lime be detected in 
the absence of the other two members? 4th, How can 
strontia be detected in the absence of baryta ? * 5th, Can 
lime be detected when strontia is present? 6th, Can 
strontia and lime be detected when baryta is present. 

130. Sulphate or lime precipitates baryta immediately, 
strontia (ifter the lapse of some time, and lime not at all (see 
D 1, E 1, and !F 1). One of three cases will, therefore, 
occur on the addition of sulphate of lime to the A portion ; 
either there will be no precipitate, or there will be one 
after the lapse of some time, or there will be an immediate 
one. If there is no precipitate, examine according to par. 
131 ; if there is one after the lapse of some time, examine 
according to par. 132 ; if there is one immediately, examine 
according to par. 133. 

131. If, in the A portion, a solution of sulphate of lime 
causes no precipitate, even after the lapse of some time, 
BABTTA and STRONTIA Ore absent; lime must therefwe be 
present* — as one of the members of a group must, at least, 

* If the previous group or groups have been fully precipitated before 
adding the carbonate of ammonia, or else they might — ^that is, the por- 
tion not precipitated— cause a precipitate with carbonate of ammonia. 
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Bbhavioub. op the second GROUP with the Special Reagents. 



Baryta (BaO). 

D 1. Sulphate ofUme, 
(CaO, SOg)!!! solution, pre. 
cipitates baryta immedu 
atefy, from its solutions, 
ia the form of Sulphate 
(BaO, SOj) insoluble in 
acids and alkalies. 



D 2. Chromate of pot- 
ash (KO, CrOs), in solu- 
tion, produces, in neutral 
and alkaliue solutions of 
baryta, a pale yellow pre- 
cipitate of Chromate of 
Baryta (BaO, Cr Og), 
insoluble in the alkalies 
and acetic acid, soluble in 
hydrochloric and nitric 
adds. 

D 3. Sulphufie acid 
and the soluble tulphates 
behave in the same man- 
ner in solutions of baryta 
as sulphate of lime. 



D 4. Oxalicadd (H 0. 

0303 = HO, O), in solu- 
tion, produces only in con- 
centrated solutions of ba- 
ryta a white precipitate of 
Oxalate of Baryta (BaO, 
0), soluble in acids. The 
addition of ammonia ren- 
ders this reaction there- 
fore more susceptible. 



Strontta (Sr 0). 

E 1. Sulphate of lime, 
in solution, precipitates 
strontia after the lapse 
of some timet* from its 
solutions, in the form 
of Sulphate (SrO, 
SO3), almost absolutely 
insoluble in acids and 
alkalies. 

E 2. Chromate of 
potash, in solution, 
causes, in concentrated 
solutions of salts of 
strontia, a bright yel- 
low precipitate (Sr 0, 
Cr03),butnot in dilute 
solutions, or such as 
contain^ee acetic add. 



E 3. Sulphuric acid 
and the soluble suU 
phates precipitate stron- 
tia completely from its 
solutions, in the form 
of Sulphate. The pre- 
cipitate will not appear 
immediately, unless the 
solution be yery con- 
centrated. 

E 4. OaaHc acid, in 
solution, precipitates, 
even from dilute solu- 
tions of strontia, a white 
precipitate of Oxalate 
of Strontia. The addi- 
tion of ammonia pro- 
motes the formation of 
the precipitate. 



Limb (CaO). 

F 1. Sulphate of lime 
produces no precipitate 
in solutions of lime. 



F 2. Chromate of 
potash, in solution, pro** 
duces no precipitate in 
solutions of lime,CHR0- 
MATB OF Limb being 
soluble. 



F 3. Sulphuric acid 
and the alkaline sul- 
phates cause only in 
concentrated solutions 
of lime a partial preci- 
pitate of Sulphate of 
Limb, which redissolves 
completely in a large 
amount of water. 



F 4. OxdUc add, in 
solution, throws down 
from neutral solutions 
of Ume, even if highly 
diluted, a precipitate of 
Oxalate of Lime. The 
addition of ammonia 
renders this reaction 
more delicate. 



* The formation of the precipitate is much promoted by agitation. 
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be present whenever a precipitate is obtained by tbe general 
reagent of that group.* As lime, in the form of sulphate, 
has been added to the A portion of the solution, we cannot 
in that portion discover whether it (lime) was originalljr 
present; we therefore confirm its presence by adding 
to the B portion ammonia and a solution of oxalate of 
ammonia (F 4). 

132. If, in the A portion, a solution of sulphate of lime 
produces a precipitate after the lapse of some time, babtta 
%9 absent J btsoktia is, and lime may he, present. The pre- 
sence or absence of lime cannot be determined, as long as 
any strontia remains in solution; because the reagents, 
which precipitate lime, precipitate strontia also (E 3, F 3, 
E 4, F 4). We add, therefore, to the B portion dil'iUe 
sulphuric acid; this acid precipitates all the strontia (E 3), 
and only a smaU portion of lime in a concentrated and none 
at all from a dilute solution (F 3) ; in any case, sufficient 
lime remains in solution for detection. Filter off from the 
precipitate produced by the sulphuric acid, after sufficient 
time (one or two hours) has been allowed for the precipi- 
tation of the sulphate of strontia, and add to the filtrate 
ammonia and oxalate of ammonia^ which will cause a pre- 
cipitate, if LIME is present. 

133. If, in the A portion, a solution of sulphate of lime 
causes an immediate precipitate, babyta is, and stbontia 
and LIME may he, present As sulphate of lime cannot be 
employed to detect strontia in the presence of baryta, and 
as baryta causes a precipitate with all the reagents which 
precipitate strontia and lime, the former must be got rid of 
before we can ascertain the absence or presence of the two 
latter substances. For this purpose, chromate of potash 

* This statement must be read in the light of the foot-note at page 54. 
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must be added to the B portion, as this reagent precipi- 
tates baryta only (D 2, E 2, F 2). To the filtrate from 
this precipitate (the filtrate will be of a yellow colour, from 
the excess of chromate of potash, if the baryta has been 
completely precipitated) add ammonia and oxalate of am^ 
monia, and warm the solution; if a, precipitate is produced, 
it may be due to the presence both of stbontia and lime 
(E 4, F 4) ; if no precipitate is produced^ stbontia and lime 
are absent Ignite the oxalate precipitate,* if one has been 
produced, in a small porcelain crucible for a few minutes, 
in order to convert the oxalates into carbonates. Afterwards, 
when the crucible is sufficiently cold, dissolve the car- 
bonates in hydrochloric acid, and evaporate the solution to 
dryness, in order to expel all the &ee acid ; then dissolve 
the chlorides /in as small a quantity of water as possible, 
filter the solution, if necessary, through a very smaU filter, 
and add to the solution (which must be quite cold before 
the reagent is added) not too small a quantity of the dilute 
solution of sulphate of potash,^ after which addition, the 
solution must be well agitated ; if the sulphate of potash 
produces a precipitate, after the lapse of some time, 
STBOifTTiA is present, K the sulphate of potash solution 

* If the precipitate is so small that it cannot he removed from the 
filter hy means of the platumm knife, a hole must he made in the 
apex of the filter, and the precipitate must he washed into the crucihle 
throagh the hole in the filter hy means of the wash-hottle; the water 
most then he evaporated; and when it is expelled, the dry precipitate 
most he ignited for several minutes, in order to convert the oxalates 
into carhonates. 

t Care must he taken to make the solution of sulphate of potash 
of the strength directed in the list of reagents. Of that strength, 
it contains the same quantity of sulphuric acid as a saturated 
solution of sulphate of lime] contains in a like quantity of liquid ; 
it is, therefore, sufficiently strong to precipitate strontia^ hut not to 
precipitate lime. 

8§ 
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has produced a precipitate, add some dilute sulphuric acid 
to complete the precipitation, and allow sufficient time (one 
or two hours) for the complete separation of the sulphate 
of strontia before filtering ; add to the filtrate, or to the 
solution, without filtmng, if sulphate of potash has pro- 
duced no precipitate, ammonia and oxalate of ammonia in 
excess ; if this last reagent produces a predpitate, luce is 
present.* 

134. Ths follotoifig preeatetums ctre to J>e attended to in the 
andkfsis of this gronf. — ^The solution of sulphate of lime 
must be added in not too small a quantity, and it must 
always be added in the cold, as this reagent is less soluble 
in hot than cold water. Time must be allowed for the 
formation of the precipitate p)*oduoed by this reagent in 
solutions of strontia, the fontiation of which is much pro* 
moted by agitation. In separating strontia firom a solution 
by sulphate of potash, the liquid ought not to be filtered 
immediately, but a due time AHowed for the complete sepa- 
ration of the precipitate from the solution ; and the solu- 
tion ought not to be warmed, owing to the less solubility of 
sulphate of lime in hot than cold water. 



SFECLAX BEMABKB. 

135. Eabtta. — This oxide is of a grayish white colour ; it 
combines with water, forming a hydrate (BaO, HO). Both 
the oxide and its hydrate are soluble in water. The solu- 
tion reacts strongly alkaline, and when exposed to the air 
ab8or7>8 carbonic acid and becomes <^OYered with a £1iq of 

^ ^or another method for the flepan^lion and detection of ihest 
ihree rabstanoes, and for Oartmell's photo- chemical method^ the 
student is referred to 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, and 154. 
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carbonate of baryta, the absorption continuing until all the 
baryta has been precipitated as carbonate. 

136. Tbe salts of baryta are colourless, provided the con- 
stituent acid be so. Most of tbem are insoluble in water ; 
but they are all, with the exception of the sulphate, soluble 
in hydrochloric and nitric acid. The salts which are solu- 
ble in water do not affect vegetable colours, and are decom- 
posed upon ignition, with the exception of chloride of 
barium. The sulphate {hewoy spm') and the gabboi^ate 
(witherite) are the principal minerals of this oxide. 

137. Hy&roJltuDsilicic add (HE, SiPg) throws down, both 
&om neutral and alkaline solutions of baryta, a white pre- 
cipitate of siLioorLUOBiDE OF BABiTTH (BaF, SiFs), which 
appears only after much agitation and lapse of some time, 
in dilute aoluidons; it is perceptibly soluble in hydro- 
chloric and in nitric acid. Addition of an equal volume of 
alcohol renders the precipitation rapid, and so complete that 
the filtrate remains <deer upon addition of sulphuric acid. 

138. ^alta of hiMryta^ s^oji^j heated on a thin platinum 
wire in the inner blowpipe flame, impart a Hght green colour 
to the out^ flame ; insoluble compounds should be moistened 
with a little ^ute hydrochloric acid before applying the 
test. " The presence of atrontia converts the colour-fla^ogie 
into an impure yellow <eolour, somewhat resembling that 
produced by iSoda. If a mixture of equal parts of carbonaite 
of soda and dhlcnride of barium is exposed before the blow- 
pipe on a loop of platinum wire, the yeUow flame derived 
from the soda wfll only prevail for a few minutes, and will 
th^i^ve place to the pale green flame of baryta, the whole 
of the soda being volatilized under the form of chloride of 
sodium."— Cfhapmtm. 

139. Stbontia. — This oxide and its salts resemble, in 
their colour, solubility, and other properties, the cone- 
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sponding compounds of baryta. The hydrate of this oxide 
is however less soluble in water than the hydrate of baryta. 
The SULPHATE (celesHne) and the gabbokate (strontianite) 
are the principal minerals of strontia. 

140. Sydrojluosilicic acid causes no precipitate in solu- 
tions of strontia ; even upon an addition of an equal volume 
of alcohol no precipitation takes place, except in very highly 
concentrated solutions. 

141. The OHLOBLDE and ititbate of stbontla. are solu- 
ble in alcohol ; the corresponding salts of baryta are in- 
soluble. If an alcoholic solution of either of these stron- 
tian salts be ignited, it will bum with a heautifibl crimson 
■flamey which becomes more apparent on stirring the solution. 

142. Salts of strontia, when heated on the platinum wire 
in the inner blowpipe flame, impart a crimson colowr to the 
outer flame. Insoluble compounds should be moistened 
with a little dilute hydrochloric acid before applying the 
test. The presence of baryta interferes with the test (par. 
138). '^ A mixture of chloride of strontium and carbonate 
of soda will give, after a well-continued blast, the cha- 
racteristic crimson flame of the former." — Chapman. 

143. Lime. — This oxide and its salts resemble in their 
general behaviour the corresponding compounds of baryta 
and strontia. The hydrate of lime is less soluble in water 
than the hydrates of strontia or baryta; it is also more 
sparingly soluble in hot than cold water. The solution 
absorbs carbonic acid from the air, the lime becoming 
converted into carbonate. The principal minerals of lime 
are the sulphate {gypsum, seUnite CaO, SO3+2 aq) 
and (anhydrite CaO, SO^,the oabbonate (chalk, limestone, 
calcareous spar), the double cabbokate of liio and 
MAGNESIA (dolomite) (CaO,G02)+d(MgO, GO2), and the 
eluobide op oaloium (f/uor spar CaF). 
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144. Jli/drqfluosilicic does not precipitate lime from its 
solutions. 

145. Ghlobide of calgiitm and nitbatb of lims 
are soluble in alcohol. The alcoholic solution of these salts, 
when ignited, bums with a yellowiah red-^olowred flame. 

146. Arsenite of omTnonia produces, in aqueous solutions 
of chloride of calcium, an immediate precipitate of abbekitb 
or LIME. In solutions of chloride of barium or strontium 
a precipitate is produced by this reagent only after the 
lapse of some time. Should this test be resorted to for 
confirming the presence of lime, ammoniacal salts (if pre- 
sent) must first of all be removed ^m the solution, because 
all the salts of arsenious acid which are insoluble in water 
dissolve in it if ammoniacal salts are present. 

147. Salts of lime, when heated on the platinum* wire in 
the inner blowpipe flame, impart an orange-red colour 
to the outer flame; insoluble compounds of lime ought 
first to be moistened with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

14$. Before describing the special properties of mag- 
nesia, we will give Fresenius's method for the separation 
and detection of baryta, strontia, and lime, and Cartmell'a 
photo-chemical method. 

149. " Dissolve the precipitate produced by the general 
reagent, carbonate of anmionia, afber it has been well 
washed in the least possible amount of hydrochloric acid, 
and add to a small portion of the fluid some solution of 
sulphate of lime (not too little) ; a precipitate is formed 
immediately;* this indicates babxta. Besides this, strontia 
and lime may also be present. 

* If a precipitate is not formed immediately^ but only afber the 
lapse of some time, examine the other portion of the solution according 
to 182; if no precipitate is formed, examine the other portion of the 
solution according to 131. 
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150. ^* Evaporate the remamder of the hydrochloric solu- 
tion of the precipitate produced hj carbonate of ammonia 
to dryness, digest the residue with strong alcohol, decant 
the fluid from the undissolyed chloride of barium, dilute 
with an equal yolume of water, mix with a few drops of 
hydrofluosilicic acid^ which throws down the small portion 
of baryta that had dissolred in the form of chloride of 
barium. Allow the mixture to stand for some time ; filter, 
evaporate the alcoholic solution to dryness, dissolve the 
residue in water, and test a portion of the fluid with 
a dilute solution of sulphate of potash. If a precipitate, 
forms immediately, or in the course of half an hour, the 
presence of stsoktll is demonstrated. In that case, let 
the fluid, with the precipitate in it, stand at rest for some 
time, then filter, and add ammonia and oxalate of 
ammonia to the filtrate* The formation of a white pre- 
cipitate indicates lime. If sulphate of potash has failed to 
produce a precipitate^ the remainder of the solution of the 
residue left upon evaporation of the alcoholic fluid is 
tested at once with ammonia and oxalate of ammonia for 
lime." 

151. The following, which is Gartmell's photo-chemical 
method, is particularly adapted to the discovery of small 
quantities of strontia; and also for the detection of each 
of the three substances, baryta, strontia, and lime, in the 
presence of the other two, when they occur in so small 
quantities that they are bo longer lecognisable in the 
wet way ; they are still readily distinguishable by the re- 
actions of the flame and coloured medium. 

152. The characteristic colours which baryta, strontia, 
and lime communicate to the flame are best observed 
when their sulphates are exposed on the point of a 
piece of the finest platinum wire to the outer part of 
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the flame of a Bimsen's lamp. The colours they com- 
municate to the flame can be increased in intensity, by 
flnt putting them into the riedudng flame, and then either 
moistening them with hydrochloric add, or by holding 
some asbestos moistened mth this acid in the flame directly 
imder the point of the platinum -wire on which the substances 
are supported. They always bum in the following order :— 
First is seen thegreenof baryta,nextthebright red of strontia, 
and lastly the dull and scarcely visible red of lime. When, 
however, a large quantity of strontia or lime is present in 
proportion to the baryta, the red colours of the two former 
are observed at the same time ; and, in this case, the green 
of the baryta can only be seen distinctly by passing the 
wire on which the substance is supported in and out of 
the flame during the observation. When much lime is 
present, it modifies considerably the colours of baryta and 
strontia ; so much so, that these two last, when in small 
proportions, cannot be distinguished. By a solution 
of indigo more dilute than that used for the alkalies^ 
strontia can be distinguished from lime, as through it lime 
appeare oHve-green, and strontia intense red, when they 
are first introduced into the flame, after being moistened 
with hydrochloric acid. As it is easy to separate the 
baryta and almost all the strontia from the lime by means 
of dilute Bulphuric acid, and as when only baryta and 
strontia occur together, they are easily distinguished by the 
naiked eye, when one part of baryta occurs with one hundred 
parts of strontia, and vice versa, it is best to separate 
baryta and strontia &om lime. 

153. The following method answers perfectly for their 
separation. The carbonates, as usually obtained, are dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, and to the solution, diluted with 
water, dilute sulphuric acid is added. The sulphates of 
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baryta and strontia produced are to be separated &om the 
lime hj filtration through as smalL a filter as possible, and 
which has been previously washed out with dilute nitric 
acid. When the precipitate is very small in quantity, it is 
necessary to bum the filter, and then to test the residue on 
platinum wire in the usual way. When strontia occurs in 
very small quantity, it wiU not be precipitated ; but, on 
adding anunonia and carbonate of ammonia, will go down 
with the lime, &om which it can be separated and tested 
according to the manner described in the Table. 

154. The carbonates as usually obtained are dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and to this solution diluted with water, 
dilute sulphuric acid is added. 



Precipitate. 

Sulphate of baiyta 
and sulphate of stron- 
tia. 

Test on platinum 
wire in the air-flame : 
green (baryta), red 
(strontia). To the 
original solution add 
a solution of sulphate 
of strontia. A preci- 
pitate indicates the 
presence of babyta. 



Filtrate. 

Sulphate of strontia and sulphate of lime. 

Add ammonia and carbonate of ammonia. 

Precipitate. 

Carbonate of strontia and carbonate of lime. 

Collect on a filter and dissolve in a little 
nitric acid, evaporate to dryness on a water-bath, 
and treat with a little strong alcohol. 



Residue. 

Nitrate of strontia. 

Convert into sul- 
phate and test on pla- 
tinum wire in the 
flame, after having re- 
duced and subse- 
quentlymoistenedwith 
HCl. Through dilute 
solution of indigo, 

Carmine-red ; 

Stbontia. 



Solution. 

Nitrate of lime. 

Add oxalate of am- 
monia. 

Precipitate. 

Oxalate of lime not 
soluble in acetic add. 
Convert into sulphate 
and test on platinum 
wire in the flame, after 
having reduced and 
subsequently moisten- 
ed with HCl. Through 
dilute solution of in- 
digo, 

Olive-green : 
Limb. 



n 
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155. The dilute solution of indigo, to distinguisli between 
strontia and lime, is made by diluting the common indigotic 
acid till it gives with sulphate of lime an olive-green colour, 
on testing in the manner directed. Care must be taken 
not to make this solution too dilute, otherwise sulphate of 
lime appears slightly red through it. It is to be used in 
the same kind of vessel as the indigo solution for the 
alkalies, 

156. Magnesia. — This oxide differs from the other mem- 
bers of this group, not only by its non-precipitation by 
carbonate of ammonia in the presence of ammonical salts, 
but likewise from the difficult solubility of its hydrate and 
the ready solubility of its sulphate. The oxalate and chro- 
mate, as well as some other salts of magnesia, are soluble 
in water. The soluble magnesian salts have a nauseous 
bitter taste ; they do not alter vegetable colours when in a 
neutral state, and, with the exception of sulphate of mag- 
nesia, they undergo decomposition when ignited. All the 
salts of magnesia which are insoluble in water dissolve 
readily in hydrochloric acid. Magnesia is found in the 
mineral kingdom principally in the state of sulphate 
{I!psom salts MgO, SOg+HO+Gaq), of caeboitate, and 
in combination with silicic acid in various proportions, 
forming the meerschaum, serpentine, &c. 

157. Ammonia precipitates from aqueous solutions of 
salts of magnesia a portion as htdeate (MgO, HO). The 
rest of the magnesia remains in solution, with the salt of 
ammonia formed, as a double salt. The presence of salts 
of ammonia prevents the precipitation altogether. 

158. The Jlaed alkalies and the other alkaline earths 
precipitate magnesia from its solutions in the form of 
HTDBATE. This precipitate is soluble in salts of ammonia ; 
the addition therefore of these substances, either before or 
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after the precipitation, prevents or redissolves the precipi- 
tate formed. 

159. Arseniate of ammonia (3 NH^O, AsOg) produces, in 
solutions of magnesia, a white precipitate of arseniate op 
KAOS^ESiA and ammonia (2 MgO, NH^O, AsO^), which is 
soluble in acetic and other weak acids. 

160. Fhosphate of soda (2 NaO, HO, PO5) produces, in 
concentrated solutions of magnesia, a precipitate of phos- 
phate OP MAGNESIA (2 MgO, HO, PO5). A magnesian 
phosphate more insoluble in water may be produced by add- 
ing, along with the phosphaie of soda, chloride of ammonium 
arid ammonia ; the precipitate in this case being phosphate 
OP maonesia and ammonia (2 MgO, NH^O, PO^) ; both 
phosphates are soluble in free acids. 

161. Phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, and arseniate 
of magnesia and ammonia, are the only magnesian salte which 
are insoluble in aqueous solutions containing salts of 
alnmonia. 

162. If magnesia or any of its compounds, after being 
ignited strongly by the blowpipe flame upon a charcoal 
support, be moistened with nitrate of cobalt, and again 
ignited, the mass assumes, on cooling, 21, pale flesh colour, 

THIED GEOFP. 

Oxide of Zinc. Oxide op Manganese. Oxide of 
!N'iCKEL. Oxide of Cobalt. 

163. The members of this group are insoluble in water ; 
but they dissolve readily in the dilute mineral acids, sul- 
phuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids, the salts they form 
with these acids being soluble. They are not precipitated 
in the least degree from their solutions by hydrosulphuric 
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acid, if a free mineral acid is present. They are not pre- 
cipitated completely from their neutral solutions by hydro- 
sulphuric acid, but they are completely precipitated by that 
acid from their alkaline solutions in the state of sulphides. 
Their sulphides are insoluble in the alkaUes and alkaline 
sulphides, with the exception of sulphide of nickel^ which, 
under certain circumstances, dissolves to a slight extent in 
the alkaline sulphides, imparting thereby to the solution 
a brownish colour. 

164. The metallic radicals of these oxides possess the 
following properties : manganese decomposes water at 212 P., 
and zinc, nickel, and cobalt decompose it at a red heat, and 
at common temperatures in contact with strong acids. 

165. The precipitate produced by the general reagent, 
sulphide of ammonium, after being weU washed with water 
containing a little sulphide of ammonium,* must be ex- 
amined in the following way : — ^If it is of a light colour, 
KiCEEL and COBALT must be absent (1 1, K 1). Examine 
the precipitate for manganese by the blowpipe test (17 1) ; 
if manganese is absent, examine the precipitate for zing by 
the blowpipe test (174). When manganese is present, 
dissolve the precipitate in dilute hydrochloric acid; boil to 
expel sulphuretted hydrogen, then add carbonate of ammonia 
in excess and boil for some time : the manganese will be 
precipitated as carbonate (G- 3), whilst zinc, if presents 
wiU remain in solution. Filter, and to the filtrate add 
sulphide of ammonium — when zinc, if present, will be pre- 
cipitated as sulphide; confirm its presence by examining 
the precipitate by the blowpipe test. 

166. If the precipitate is black, all the members of the 
group must be sought for. Examine the precipitate for 

* Sulphide of ammonium ig added in order to prevent the precipitate 
froim oxidizing. 
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MANGAiTEBB by the blowpipe test. Treat the precipitate, 
whether manganese is present or not, with cold dilute hydro- 
chloric acid; the sulphides of nickel and cobalt wiU remain 
undissolved, whilst the sulphides of manganese and zinc will 
dissolve ; boil the filtered hydrochloric acid solution, which 
may contain iLoroAirESE and zikc, until all sulphide of 
hydrogen is expelled, then add a solution of one of the fixed 
alkalies in excess; manganese* will be precipitated, whilst 
zinc will remain in solution ; filter if the alkali has produced 
any precipitate, and add to the filtrate or to the solution 
(when it does not require filtering) sulphide of hydrogen, 
when zinc, if present, will be precipitated. After having 
washed the black residue, examine it for nickel and cobalt 
in the following way: — Expose a small portion of the pre- 
cipitate on a bead of borax to the outer blowpipe flame, in 
the way directed in par. 180. A blue bead denotes the 
presence of cobalt ; this is a safe and certain test for cobalt; 
consequently, if a blue bead is not produced, cobalt is 
absent. K a yellow, and not a blue, bead has been formed, 
which becomes gray and dull in the inner flame, nickel is 
present. When cobalt is present, nickel is sought for in 
the following way : — The remainder of the precipitate is 
dissolved in nitro-hydrochloric acid, and the acid solution 
evaporated almost to dryness ; a concentrated solution of 
cyanide of potassium is then added in excess, and the whole 

* It is almost impossible to prevent a minate quantity of the sul- 
phides of cobalt and nickel oxidizing, even if the precipitate is washed 
most carefully with water containing sulphide of ammonium; the 
oxidized portion of these two bodies* will, therefore^ be present in the 
hydrochloric add solution, and consequently be precipitated by the 
fixed alkali ; a precipitate may, therefore, be produced by the alkali,when 
no manganese is present. It will not be necessary to examine the pre- 
cipitate for nickel and cobalt, as sufficient will remain undissolved, 
unless the student has allowed the precipitate to remain on the filter fbr 
a great length of time. 
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Bolution must then be boiled for some time, adding a little 
water from time to time, to replace that which is evaporated. 
To the solution, which must not be filtered even if a preci- 
pitate has been formed, is added, when it is cold, sulphuric 
add slightly in excess ; if in some hours affcer th^ acid has 
been added a precipitate appears, nickel is present ; if no 
precipitate appear, or at least only a crystalline one which 
redissolves in water, nickel is absent. 

167. Nickel may also be detected in the presence of 
cobalt by the two following methods. 1st method : — " The 
acid solution which contains cobalt and which may contain 
nickel, must be evaporated nearly to dryness, nitrite of 
potash must then be added in not too small a proportion, then 
acetic acid to strongly acid reaction, then let the mixture 
stand for at least several hours in a moderately warm place, 
when cobalt wOl separate as nitrite of sesquioxide of cobalt 
and potash; the nickel may then be readily precipitated 
from the filtrate by soda or sulphide of ammonium. 2d 
method: — Saturate with chlorine the very dilute solution of 
the two metals in hydrochloric acid, having the acid slightly 
in excess ; add carbonate of baryta in excess, and let the 
fluid stand twenty-four hours. The cobalt is entirely pre- 
cipitated in this process as black sesquioxide, whilst the 
nickel remains in solution, and may, after the removal of 
the baryta by sulphuric acid, be thrown down with solution 
of soda." * 

168. The following precautions wre to he attended to in the 
analysis of this group : — ^When manganese is present, care 
must be taken to expel all the sulphuretted hydrogen from 
the hydrochloric acid solution, before carbonate of ammonia 
is added to separate the manganese from the zinc. Before 

* The student ought to state all the different methods which could 
be adopted for the separation of the members of this group. 
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TABLE III. 

Behaviour oi the THIRD GROUP with the Special Reagevts. 



Oxide of Man- 
OANisE (MnO). 

G 1. Sulphide of 
Manganese (Mn S) 
is flesh ' coloured^ 
but becomes broum 
on exposure to the 
air. It is soluble 
in the weak acids, 
as acetic, as well 
as in the dilute 
mineral acids. 

G 2. The fixed 
alkalies precipitate 
from solutions of 
this Oxide (MnO) 
the Hydrate, 
which is of a whit- 
ish colour at first, 
but speedily be- 
comes blackish 
brown on exposure 
to the air. The 
Hydrate is insolU' 
ble in an excess of 
either of the fixed [free from carbonic 



aUalies, The pre 
sence of amroo- 
niacal salts pre- 
'vents in a great 
measure the preci- 
pitation. 



Q 3. Carbonate 
of Ammonia pro- 
duces in solutions 
of this Oxide a 
precipitate of the 
Carbonate (Mn 0, 
GO3), which is 
white, and insolu- 
ble in an excess of 
the reagenty espe- 
cially on boiling. 



Oxide op Zinc 
(ZnO). 

H 1. Sulphide 
of Zinc (ZnS), 
like the oxide, is 
white. It is in- 
soluble in acetic 
acid, but dissolves 
in the dilute mine- 
ral acids. 



H 2. The fixed 
alkalies precipitate 
from solutions of 
this oxide (ZnO) 
the Hydrate, 
which is white. 
The Hydrate qf 
this oxide is com- 
pletely soluble in 
an excess of either 
of the fixed alka- 
UeSf if it {the al- 
kali) ts petfectly 



acid. 



H 3. Carbonate 
of Ammonia pro- 
duces in solutions 
of this oxide a 
precipitate of 
white BASIC Car- 
bonate OF Zinc, 
which is easily 
soluble in an ex- 
cess of the reagent. 



Oxide of Cobalt 
(CoO). 

I I. Sulphide of 
Cobalt (Co S) is 
black. It is in- 
soluble in the di- 
lute mineral acids, 
as well as in the 
weaker acids. It 
is soluble in 
Nitro-hydrochloric 
acid. 

I 2. The fixed 
alkalies produce in 
solutions of this 
oxide (Co 0) blue 
precipitates of 
basic salts of Co- 
balt, which turn 
green on exposure 
to the air ; and are 
converted, upon 
boiling, into the 

PA LB RED Hy- 

DRATB of this ox- 
ide, which is gene- 
rally discoloured, 
owing to a little 
Co^Ojbeingformed. 
Each of these pre- 
dpitates is insolu- 
ble in an excess of 
either of the fixed 
alkalies, 

1 3. Carbonate of 
Ammonia pro- 
duces in solutions 
of this oxide a red 
precipitate of Car- 
bonate op Co- 
balt, which is 
readily soluble in 
an excess of the 
reagent, the solu- 
tion having a red 
colour. 



Oxide of Nickel 
(NiO). 

K 1. Sulphide of 
Nickel (NiS) is 
black. It is in- 
soluble in the di- 
lute mineral acids, 
as well as in the 
weaker acids.- It 
is soluble in 
Nitro-hydrochloric 
acid. 

K 2. The fixed 
alkalies precipitate 
from solutions of 
this oxide (NiO) 
the Hydrate, in 
the form of a light 
green prec^ntate, 
which is unalter- 
able in the air, and 
insoluble in an ex- 
cess of either of 
the fixed alkalies. 



K 3. Carbonate qf 
Ammonia pro- 
duces in solutions 
of this oxide an 
apple-green preci- 
pitate of Carbonate 
qf Nickel, which is 
readily soluble tn 
an excess qf the re- 
agent, the solution 
having a greenish 
blue colour. 



The alkalies fsal to precipitate the members of this group in the i«eaence 
of non-volatile organic matter, such as starch, sugar, tartaric acid, &c. 



J 
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adding sulphuric acid to the cyanide of potassium solution, 
it will be better to add a little water, in order to prevent 
any sulphate of potash from crystaUizing out, which might 
mislead the student as regards nickel. On adding caustic 
soda to the hydrochloric acid solution, which may contain 
the oxides of zinc and manganese and small traces of the 
oxides of nickel and cobalt, from the partial oxidation of their 
sulphides, a small quantity of the zinc will frequently be 
precipitated. This is occasioned by the caustic alkali having 
absorbed some carbonic acid from the air, and become 
partially converted into carbonate, which causes a partial 
precipitation of the zinc. 

SPECIAL REMARKS. 

169. Protoxtdb op MAiraAirBSB. — Numerous oxides of 
manganese exist as natural productions, and a still larger 
number can be formed artificially. The only one treated of 
in this work is the first or lowest compound of oxygen with 
manganese. All the others are reduced to this state by 
adding to theii^ solutions hydrosulphuric acid, or any other 
reducing agent. This oxide is of a greenish gray colour, 
and its hydrate is white. Both, however, turn brown when 
exposed to the air, being converted into higher eludes. Its 
salts are colourless or of a pale red ; the solutions of those 
soluble in water do not affect vegetable colours ; and the 
salts soluble in water are readily decomposed at a red heat, 
with the exception of the sulphate. The most abundant 
source of manganese is the peroxide (MnOj), which exists 
in nature under a variety of forms. 

170. Ammonia precipitates this oxide (MnO) in paart 
from its solutions as hydrate, which an excess of the reagent 
does not redissolve. But ammonia in the presence of chloride 
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of ammomum, or in fact any salt of ammoma, the acid of 
whicH causes no insoluble compound with manganese, causes 
no precipitate in solutions of manganese. An ammoniacal 
solution of manganese attracts oxygen from the air, which 
converts the manganese oxide into a higher oxide ; and this 
latter oxide being insoluble in ammonia, is deposited, as it 
becomes formed, in brownish flocks. 

171. The smallest quantity of manganese can be detected 
in any of its compounds, by ^ing them, in conjunction 
with carbonate of soda and a small quantity of nitrate of 
potash, upon platinum foil or wire, in the outer blowpipe 
flame; manganate of soda (NaO, MnO^), which is of a 
bluish green colour, being produced. "This method fails to 
detect manganese in limestone rocks, on account of the in- 
solubility of the lime salt in carbonate of soda and nitrate 
of potash ; but if, along with the two reagents just mentioned, 
a little borax be added, so as to attack and dissolve a portion 
of the mass, the well-known greenish blue enamel is quickly 
produced." — Chapman. 

172. Oxide oe Znfc— The colour of this oxide is wh e, 
but becomes yellow on being heated, regaining its original 
colour on cooling. . The salts of zinc are colourless. The 
neutral ones, which are soluble in water, redden litmus 
paper and are decomposed by heat. The principal minerals 
of this metal are the anhydrous Carbonate (calamine ZnO, 
GO2) and the Sulphide (Zinc blende ZnS). 

173. When compounds of zinc, mixed with carbonate of 
soda, are subjected upon a charcoal support to the iimer 
blowpipe flame, metallic zinc is produced, which volatilizes, 
and, on passing through the oxidizing flame, becomes again 
converted into oxide. The charcoal support becomes 
encrusted with this oxide, which is of a yellow colour while 
hot, and turns white on cooling. 
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174. K a compound of zinc be moistened with protonitrate 
of cobalt and exposed on charcoal to the outer blowpipe 
flame, a mass of a beautiful green colour will be produced ; 
the colour is best seen when the mass has become cold. 

175. Oxide of Cobalt. — The colour of this oxide is 
greenish-gray, its hydrate being pale red. Salts of cobalt 
are red when they c(Mitain water of aystaliization ; in the 
anhydrous state they are blue. Their solutions are red ; 
yet when concentrated, or when they contain a free acid, 
they are blue or green, but they become green simply by 
the addition of water. The solutions of the neutral salts 
that are soluble in water redden litmus paper, and are 
decomposed by heat. The principal mineral of this metal is 
the Bbioht White Cobalt (Co Asg+CoSg). 

176. Ammonia produces in solutions of this oxide the 
same precipitate as the fixed alkalies do; but the precipitate 
is soluble in an excess of ammonia, the ammoniacal solution 
haying a reddish-brown colour : the fixed alkalies produce 
no precipitate, or at least a very slight one, in an ammoni- 
acal solution of protoxide of cobalt. Ammonia fails to preci- 
pitate oxide of cobalt from its solutions, if chloride of ammo- 
nium is present. 

177. Cyanide of potassium (K Cg !N'=K Cy) precipi- 
tates from acid solutions of cobalt salts a brownish- white 
eyanide of cobalt, Co Cy, dissolving easily in an excess of 
the precipitant : from which solution the cyanide of cobalt 
cannot be again precipitated by acids, as it exists now in 
the form of cobalticyanide of potassium, K3 Coj Cy^. 

2 Co Cy+3 KCy-hH Cy = K3 Coj Cy^+H. 

178. " If the salt of cobalt contains nickel, the addition 
of hydrochloric add to the solution of the cyanides pro- 
duces a greenish precipitate, which always contains the 

4 



1 
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whole of the nickel, and under partieulAr circumstances 
all the cobalt — ^that is, when these two metals are in the 
proportion of three eqinvalents of nickel to two eqiuvalents 
of cobalt. The precipitate consists then of cobalticyanide 
of nickel, NigGojCy^. In case of a larger pn^ortion of 
nickel, the precipitated cyanide of nickel is mixed with 
the former compound ; but if the proportion of nickel is 
smaller, a part of the cobalt r^nains in solution as oobalti* 
cyanide of potassium." — Will. 

179. ^^Ifniirite offatash is added in not too small pro- 
portion to a solution of protoxide of cobalt, then acetic 
acid to strcmghf acid reaction, and the mixture put in a 
moderately warm place, all the cdbalt separates, firom con- 
centrated solutions immediately or very soon, &om dilute 
solutions after some time, as kitbite or sesquioxcbx of 
COBALT AisTD POTASH (Coj Og, 3 KO, 5 NO3, 2 HO), in the 
form of a crystalline precipitate of a beautiM yellow colour. 
The precipitate is only sparingly soluble in pure water, and 
altogether insoluble in saline solutions and in alcohol. When 
boiled witli water it dissolves, though not copously, to a 
red fluid, which remains clear upon cooling, and from which 
alkalies throw down hydrate of protoxide of cobalt. 
(Fischer, Aug. Steomeyer.) This excellent reaction enables 
us to distinguish nickel from cobalt. It is always neces- 
sary to concentrate the solution of protoxide of cobalt to 
a considerable extent before adding the nitrite of potash'* 
(Fresenius). 

180. The compounds of cobalt fused with borax in the 
loop of. a platinum wire, in either flame of the blowpipe, 
produce a beautiful blue glass, wliich is a very delicate and 
characteristic test for cobalt. The cobalt compound must 
be used in veiy small proporticm. 

181. Oxide op Nickel. — The colour of this oxide is gray, 
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its hydrate is green. Its salts likewise exhibit this latter 
colour, except when anhydrous; in this state they are 
mostly yellow. The solutions of the neutral salts, which 
■are sduble in water, redden litmus paper, and are decom- 
posed at a red heat. G^e principal minerals of this metal 
are the Arsenical Nicksii (JSi As) and the Nickel 
OLAxroE (Ni Sj+Ni As,). 

182. Ammonia, added in small quantity to solutions of 
this oxide, produces in them a trifling greenish turbidity ; 
upon further addition of the reagent, this redissolves readily 
to a blue fluid, containing a compound of oxide of nickel and 
ammonia. 

183. Cyanide of potassium throws down from solutions 
of nickel a yellowish green precipitate of cyanide of nickel 
{Ni Cy), which redissolyes in an excess of the preci- 
pitant as a double salt of cyanide of nickel, and cyanide 
of potassium (Ni Cy-fK Cy) ; the solution is brownish- 
yellow. On the addition of hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid to a solution of this double salt, the cyanide of 
nickel is reprecipitated, whilst the cyanide of potassium 
is decomposed, hydrocyanic acid being eTolyed ; the cyanide 
of nickel is very difficultly soluble in an excess of either 
of the acids in the cold« but more readily upon boiling. 

184b. ^^NUrite of potaeT^ used in conjunction with acetic 
acid, fails to precipitate even concentratedsolutions of nickel.'' 

185. In the exterior flame of the blowpipe, oxide of 
nickel and its compounds impart to beads of borax a reddish- 
yellow tint ; the colour fades upon cooling, and finally dis- 
appears almost entirely. If exposed with borax to the inner 
flame, the bead becomes gray; if a minute firagment of 
nitrate of potash be added to the bead after exposure to the 
inner flame, and it is then fused in the outer flame, it ac« 
quires a rich purple colour* 



I 
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FOXJETH GROUP. 

Alithika, Sesqvioxide 07 Chbohium, Sesquioxibb 

OP Iboit, Protoxide op Iroit. 

The Phosphates op ALrMiiTA, CHBOiiiirM and Iroit. 
The Phosphates op the ALKALnns Earths. The 
Oxalates op Baryta, Stroktia ajstd Lime.* 

Appeitdix to the Group. 
TiTAiric Acid. Sesquioxide op Uraetiiim. 

186. The members of this group are insoluble in water, 
but they dissolve readily in the dilute mineral acids ; after 
ignition, however, they dissolve with great difficulty, even 
in the concentrated mineral acids. 

187. The metallic radicals of these oxides decompose 
water at a red heat, and at common temperatures in con- 
tact with strong acids. 

188. Sulphide of ammonium precipitates the members of 
this group : it precipitates alumina and sesquioxide of chro- 
mium as oxides, for sulphide of aluminum and sulphide of 
chromium cannot be formed in the humid way ; they (the 

* The phosphates and oxalates do not engage the attention of the 
student as he passes through the basic groups ; he has therefore only 
to deal with the substances given in Table IV. It is not until he has 
had some practice in examining both for adds and bases that the inso- 
luble salts which are precipitated along with the oxides of this group 
are included in the course ; the precipitate is then examined according 
to Table V. 

The substances in the different appendices do not form a part of the 
course ; they are, therefore, not included in the tables. 






of iton must be confirmed hj dieBolving the precipitate 
produced by the fixed alkali in acetic acid, and adding to 
thie acid solution ferrocyanide of potassiimi (tee 206). On 
Imling the filtrate from the iron precipitate, or the solution 
which hae &iled to give a precipitate, BEsquiozmE as 
OHKOHiTJH is thrown down (M. 3.) ; this test for chromium 
must not be relied upon, and therefore the remaining part 
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of the precipitate produced hj the general reagent must he 
examined for chrominm in the way described in the next 
paragraph. To the filtrate from the chromium precipitate^ 
or to the solution which has £suled to giye a precipitate, add 
hfdrochhrie acid until the solution is acid ; then add one 
gram of chlorate of potash, and warm the sc^ution so as to 
destroy aQ organic miitter (note 2, page 8(Q ; add, lastly, 
ammonia in excess. AxmcnrA, if present,* will be thrown 
down (L. 2. & 8.) as a white flocculent precipitate, on 
gently wanning the solution; when a precipitate is pro- 
duced, it must be examined icff alumiim by the bk>wpipe 
test. When iron is present, the original solution must be 
examined to ascertain in what state of oxidation it exists ; 
for this purpose a portion of the original solution must be 
examined fov PRoroxins l^ means oi Jhrvieyimide of poias^ 
mtm (202) ; another portion must be examined for the 
sssQTTioxins i^ means of the fertocyofnide efpotamnm 
(205). 

192. ^. Mix the refi^ of ^e washed precipitate with 
one part of carbonate of soda and three parts of nitrate of 
potash \ fuse the nnxture in a posrc^in crucible ^ after the 
fusion, allow the mass to cool, and then boil it with water, 
and filter. If the filtrate has a yeHow cohur, sfiSQFiozii):^ 
or Ghbomiuh ia present ; eon&m its presence by acidify- 
ing the filtrate with mtri^ aeidy if chromium be present 
the solutiim will chan^, when aci^ed, to an wrange red. 
If chromium is present, and it was not precipitated on 
boiling the alkaline sdution (see 191), and a precipitate 

* If chromium has heen fovnd to be proBent in the way described in 
paragraph 192, and it was not predpitoted from the aikalihe sohition 
(paragraph 191), it wlU* most pfobably, be predpitated by ammonia^ 
the alumina reagent; it is necessary, therefore, to look for alamina in 
the way described in paragraph 192, when chromium is< present and 
is not precipitated on boiling tiie fixed allraline solntion. 
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was produced by ammonia, after acidifying with hydro- 
chloric acid, and adding chlorate of potash, it is necessary to 
look for alumina in the filtrate firom the fused mass, for the 
reasons stated in the foot-note, page 78. Add, therefore, 
to the filtrate from the fased mass, after it has been acidi- 
fied with nitric acid, ammonia in excess, when, if alumut a 
is present, a precipitate will be produced.* 

193. The following precautions are to he attended to in 
the analysis of this group : — Before dissolving the precipi- 
tate produced by ammonia, it must be completely freed, by 
washing it with distilled water, from aU traces of ammonia. 
Dissolve the precipitate in as little add as possible; for 
this purpose, pour the acid, smaU quantities at a time, in a 
boiling state, upon the precipitate collected upon the filter. 
If the precipitate be very large, remove it from the filter 
into an evaporating dish, before adding the acid. The pre- 
cipitate produced by the soda solution in the cold, must be 
examined for iron, as it might be due to manganese, which 
was precipitated by ammonia, and which, like iron, is inso- 
luble in the fixed alkalies. 



SPECIAL REMARKS. 

194. AiiUMHTA. — This substance is very abundant in 
nature. It forms not only the basis of common clay, but is 
likewise a principal ingredient in many of the precious 
stones. Along with slight traces of silica and peroxide of 
iron, it forms the goruitdum, sapphire, ruby, biamaitt 
SPAR, &c. As hydrate, it is known under the names of 
BiASPORB and oibbsitb. Combined with silica and glucina, 

* By the fosion a portion of the almnina becomes converted mto 
alnminate of soda, which dissolves m the water> whilst a portion of the 
alumina remains undissolved. 



' 
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TABLE IV. 

Behatioub 07 THE FOTJETH GROUP with the Special E^agek ts. 



Alumina 

(AiA). 

L. 1. This oxide 
and its hydrate 
(AljOg, 3H0) are 
white. 

L. 2. Ammonia^ 
even in the pre- 
sence of its salts, 
precipitates Alu- 
mina in the form 

ofHYDRATByWhich 

an excess of the re- 
agent does not re- 
dissolve. 



L. 3. The flised 
Alkalies throw 
downAluminafrom 
its solutions in 
the form of Hy- 
DRATBfWhich is so- 
luble in an excess 
of reagent, from 
which solution it 
may be again pre- 
cipitated on the ad- 
dition of Chloride 
qf Ammonium, 

L. 4. Carbonate 
qf Ammonia preci- 
pitates from solu- 
tions of Alumina 
the Hydrate. 
This precipitation 
is attended with an 
evolution of carbo- 
nic acid. 



' OXIDR 

OF Chromium 
(Cr,0^\ 

M. 1. This oxide 
is green,and its hy- 
drate(Cr203,3HO) 
a bhash^greenpoW' 
der. 

M. 2. Ammonia^ 
evenm the presence 
of its salts, precipi- 
tates this oxide in 
the state of Hy- 
drate, which an 
excess of the re- 
agent does not re 
dissolve. 



M. 3. The fixed 
Alkalies throw 
down from solu- 
tions of this oxid^ 
the Hydratk, 
which is soluble in 
an excessof there- 
agent in the cold; 
but on boilinff the 
solution, it is again 
precipitated. 



SEsauioxiDE 
OF Iron 

N. 1. This oxide 
and its hydrate are 
of a reddish-brown 
colour. 

N. 2. AmmoniCt 
even i n the presence 
of its salts, preci- 
pitates this oxide 
from its solutions/ 
in the form of Hy- 
drate (FcjOs, 
H O), which an ex- 
cess of the reagent 
does net redissolve. 

N. 3. The fixed 
Alkalies precipi- 
tate from solutions 
of this oxide the 
Hydratr, insolu- 
ble in an exce&s of 
the reagent. 



M. 4. Carbonate 
qf Ammonia preci- 
pitates from solu- 
tions of this oxide 
the HYDRATB,car- 
bonic add being 
given off. 



N.4. Carbonate 
qf Ammonia preci- 
pitates from solu- 
tions of this oxide 
the Hydrate, car- 
bonic acid being 
given off. 



Protoxide 

OF Iron 

(FeO). 

0.1. This oxide 
is black, and its hy- 
drate is white. 



O. 2. Ammonia, 
but not in the pre- 
sence of its salts, 
precipitates the 
Hydrated Prot- 
oxide (FeO, HO) 
from solutions of 
the protosalts of 
iron, which an ex- 
cess of the reagent 
does not redissolve. 

O. 3. The fixed 
Alkalies precipi- 
tate from solutions 
of this oxide the 
Hydrate, insolu- 
ble in an excess of 
the reagent. 



O. 4. Carbonate 
qf Ammonia pre- 
cipitates from solu- 
tions of this oxide 
the Protocarbo- 
NATE (FeO,COJ, 
soluble in chloride 
of ammonium. 



The fixed alkaline carbonates throw down from their solutions all the 
members of this group, some as oxides, the rest as carbonates. An 
excess of the reagent does not redissolve the precipitate. 

The alkalies fail to precipitate the members of this group in the pre- 
sence of non-volatile organic matter, such as starch, sugar, tartaric acid, 
&c. 
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it forms the ehebald, bebtl, euolase, and chbtsobebyl. 
When pure, it is white ; but it frequently possesses a yel- 
lowish tint when obtained by drying the hydrate. Its salts 
are colourless ; the soluble ones redden litmus paper, and 
lose their acids upon ignition. ''The insoluble salts are 
dissolved by hydrochloric acid, with the exception of certain 
native compounds of alumina; the compounds of alumina 
which are insoluble in hydrochloric acid are decomposed by 
ignition with, carbonate of soda or bisulphate of potash" 
(JPresenius). The sulphide of aljjuisvm. cannot exist in 
contact with water, being decomposed into alumina and 
hydrosulphuric acid. 

195. If alumina or any of its compounds be ignited upon 
charcoal by the blowpipe flame, afberwards moistened with 
a few drops of protonitrate of cobalt^ and again strongly 
heated, the mass assumes a blue ooloxjb on cooling. This 
can only be used as a confirmatory test, as other sub- 
stances, phosphates and readily fusible salts, exhibit the 
same reaction. 

196. Oxide ob sesquioxide oe OHBOMiric. — The colour 
of this oxide is green; its hydrate is bluish-gray. The 
salts of this oxide have a green or a violet colour ; their 
solutions possess a beautiful green colour by reflected, and 
reddish-violet by transmitted light. The salts of this oxide, 
which are soluble in water, redden litmus paper. Sulphide 
of chromium is decomposed in contact with water into oxide 
of chromium and hydrosulphuric acid. The principal mine- 
ral from which this oxide is extracted is the ohbome iboit 
(PeO, CrgOg), which is found principally in Sweden, in the 
IJralian Mountains, and in America. 

197. "When oxide of chromium, or any of its compounds, 
are fused with nitrate of potash, it becomes converted into. 
a higher oxide, viz., ohbohio acid, which, combining with 
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the potash, forms yellow chromate of potash. This potash salt 
must be dissolved in water and tested for chromic acid hj 
adding acetic acid in excess, and then acetate of lead, when 
jellow chromate of lead will precipitate. This test distin- 
guishes it at once from all other substances. 

198. Borax dissolves oxides of chromium and its salts, 
both jn the inner and outer blowpipe flame ; the bead, on 
cooling, assumes an emebald gbeen coloxjb. Mtcrocosmie 
salt has the same effect. 

199. In the fixed alkdies, a small quantity of oxide of 
chromium in the presence of a large quantity of peroxide of 
iron is totally insoluble ; but a smaU quantity of the latter 
dissolves readily when a large quantity of the former is 
present. Under these circumstances, the two oxides are 
best separated from each other by fusmg the mixed sub- 
stances with nitre and earlonate of soda, and treating the 
Aised mass with water; the ohbomate op potash dissolves 
in the liquid, whilst the pe&oxide of ibok remains behind. 

200. FBOTOxinE ob oxide op ibok. — The colour of this 
oxide is black ; its hydrate is white, which, in the moist 
state, absorbs oxygen from the tdr very rapidly, acquiring 
a grayish-green, and finally a brownish-red, colour. The 
salts of this oxide are white in their anhydrous, and green 
in their hydrated state ; their solutions appear coloured only 
when very concentrated. They turn blue litmus paper red, 
and are decomposed at a red heat. "When dissolved, they 
absorb oxygen from the air, the oxide being thereby con- 
verted into peroxide, which, in a neutral solution, is deposited 
as a yellow basic salt. Oxidizing agents, such as chlorine 
and nitric acid, effect this conversion more speedily. 

201. Mrrocyamde of potassium (Cyg Fe, 2 K=Cfy, 2 K) 
produces, in solutions of protoxide of iron, a white precipi- 

iate of PEBBOOTAlsnDE OP IBOH" AKD POTASSIUM (2 Cfy, K, 
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8 Fe), which speedily becomes hhie hj absorbing oxygen 
&om the air. !Free alkalies present the formation of this 
precipitate. It is inscduble in the dilute acids. 

202. Ibrric^anide of potassium (2 Cfy, 3 K) produces a 
beautiful blue-coloured precipitate of FBiUEfciOTAi^iDE or 
isoK (2 Cfy, 3 Ee), which is insoluble in hydrochloric acid, 
but is decomposed with precipitation of oxide of iron by 
the alkalies. In highly dilute solutions of protoxide 
of iron, ferricyanide of potassium produces only a bluish- 
green colouration. If the solution is alkaline, it must be 
acidified with acetic acid ; if it is acid, and the acidity is 
caused by one of the mineral acids, an alkaline acetate must 
be added, in sufficient quantity so that the base of the 
acetate may neutralize the &ee mineral acid (see 207). 

203. Peboxide OB sesqiteoxtde of ibok. — This oxide, 
which is abundantly spread through nature, has received 
from mineralogists the name of blsmatite. It is of a 
brownish-red colour, and is well known as rust of iron. Its 
salts usually possess a reddish-yellow colour. The soluble 
neutral salts of mineral acids redden litmus paper, and are 
decomposed by heat. 

204. Soluble st7lpeooxanides give to neutral and acid 
solutions of persalts of iron an intense blood-red colour. 

205. Ferrocya/nide of potmsium throws down, even from 
highly dilute solutions, a beautiful blue precipitate of eebbo- 
CTAjriDB o» ibow (Prussian blue, Ofj^^^^, which is 
insoluble in acids, but is decomposed by the alkalies. In 
highly dilute solutions of this oxide of iron, only a bhie 
tinge is produced at first ; after long standing a scanty 
precipitate is formed. The same precautions are required 
in this case as in testing for protoxide with the ferri- 
cyanide. 

206. Ferrietfcmide of potassium deepens the colour of the 
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solution of persalts of iron to a ruddy brown, but causes no 
precipitate ; if the ferricyanide contains a trace of ferro- 
cyanide,* it will impart to the iron solution a greenish 
tinge. 

207. The ferro- and ferri- cyanide of potassium are de- 
composed by the mineral acids, green-coloured solutions 
being formed. In testing, therefore, for iron in add solu- 
tions, it is necessary to avoid this error by the preyious ad- 
dition of an alkaline acetate. 

208. Sulphocyanide of potassium (K^ CyS^) produces in 
neutral, and even in moderately add, solutions of sesqui- 
oxide of iron a very intense blood-red colour, arising from 
the formation of a soluble svLPHOCTAionE of ibok ; it 
disappears on the addition of alkalies, or of a large quantity 
of strong acid. This is by far the most delicate test for 
sesquioxide of iron. 

TheJblloimn^SA.'LTB, heinff insoluble in Neutral and Alkaline 
Solutions, are precipitated along with the members of the 
Iburth Gfroup.f 

PHOSPHATE OF ALTTMIKA, PHOSPHATE OF CHBOMIUM, 
THE PHOSPHATES OF IBOIT, AFD THE PHOSPHATES AJfTB 
OXALATES OF THE ALEALIKE EABTHS, WITH THE EX- 
CEPTION OF OXALATE OF MAGIOISIA. 

209. Phosphate of alumuta behayes in the same way 
with reagents as pure alumina, with this exception, that it 
is insoluble in acetic add, whilst pure alumina is soluble. 

* The solution of ferricyanide of potassiuin ought to be made as it is 
wanted, as the ferricyanide decomposes when in a state of solution, a 
trace of ferrocyanide being formed. 

t The student will do well to omit this section of the group until he 
has had some practice in detecting the more simple combinations of acid 
and base. 
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The presence of phosplioric acid, when combined with alu- 
mina, may be detected by the following method: — ^After 
having dusolved the alumina compound in a small quantity 
of hydrochloric acid, tartaric acid must be added, and then 
ammonia in excess. If on the addition of sulphate of 
magnesia to this solution a precipitate be formed, phos- 
phoric Aoro is present. "When the quantity of acid pre- 
sent is small, the precipitate wiU not appear untU after the 
lapse of some time ; in all cases the formation of the pre- 
cipitate is much promoted by agitation (consult paragraph 
4>29). 

210. The phosphoric acid in phosphate of alumina may 
also be detected in the following way : — " Add carbonate 
of soda to the hydrochloric acid solution until the &ee add 
is nearly neutralized; mix with carbonate of baryta in 
excess, add solution of soda or potash, and boil. This pro- 
cess gives the alumina in solution, the phosphoric acid in a 
precipitate of phosphate of baryta. Dissolve this preci- 
pitate in hydrochloric add, decompose by sulphuric acid, 
filter, and test the filtrate with sulphate of magnesia, with 
addition of chloride of ammonium and ammonia." — Frese- 
nius, 

211. Phosphoric acid may be detected in almost aU salts 
and most minerals containing it, in the following way : — 
" K some molybdate of ammonia is mixed in a test-tube with 
hydrochloric acid or nitric acid in sufficient quantity to 
redissolve the precipitate which forms at first, and a little 
of a very dilute fluid containing phosphoric acid is then 
added, and the mixture boiled, the fluid acquires an m- 
tensely yellow colour, and after some time a yeUow preci- 
pitate separates, which is insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 
As the yeUow compound is decomposed by free phosphoric 
add, an excess of the fluid containing the phosphoric add 
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must be carefiilly ayoided. The yellow precipitate maj, 
when it has subsided, be perceived even in dark-coloured 
fluids." — Freseniua. 

212. Phosphate op the sesqitioxidb op CHBOicnrK 
behayes in the same way with reagents as the sesquioxide, 
with this exception, that it is insoluble in acetic acid, in 
which reagent the latter is soluble. The presence of phos- 
phoric acid, when combined with sesquioxide of chromium, 
may be detected, in the same way as when this add 
is combined with alumina. To ascertain whetiier sesqui- 
oxide of chromium and the phosphate of the sesquioxide 
of chromium are both present in the precipitate produced 
by boiling the fixed alkaline solution, dissolve the pre- 
cipitate produced on boiling in [hydrochloric acid, add an 
alkaline acetate in excess ; if a precipitate is produced, the 
PHOSPHATE is present, filter off, and to the filtrate add 
ammonia in excess ; if a precipitate is produced the ozidb is 
present. 

213. Phosphate op ibon behaves in the same way with 
reagents as the peroxide, with this exception, that it is 
insoluble in acetic acid, in which reagent the latter is solu- 
ble. Sulphide of ammonium decomposes phosphate op 
ntoK,* precipitating the metal in the state of sulphide 
whilst the acid remains in solution in combination with the 
ammonia. The phosphoric acid is therefore sought for in 
the filtrate and not in the precipitate, when the sulphide of 
ammonium has been employed as the precipitating reagent. 
The same method may be employed for the detection of 
phosphoric add when combined with iron, as is employed 
when this acid is in combination with alumina. 

* The phosphates of alumina and chromium are not decomposed hy 
sulphide of ammonitim, they are precipitated unchanged by that 
reagent. 
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214. Phosphatb op lime (bone earth 3CaO, PO5) is 
soluble in acetic acid. This salt may be decomposed in 
several ways. The following are those which are most ap- 
plicable in qualitatiye analysis : — 1. Dissolve the phosphate 
in a small quantity of hydrochloric acid ; add to the solu- 
tion acetate of jpotashy and after that a few drops of per- 
chloride of iron (consult paragraph 425). Phosphate op 
IBOS* will be precipitated, whilst the lime wiU remain in 
solution along with the excess of the perchloride of iron 
employed. To detect the lime, throw down the iron by 
sulphide of ammonium, and add to the filtrate oxaUc acid. 
If a precipitate be produced, lime is present. 2. Dissolve 
the phosphate in a small quantity of nitric acid; add to 
this solution subnitrate of mercwy, and then ammonia 
slightly in excess ; phosphate op mebgitbt along with the 
excess of suboxide op meboubt will be precipitated, whilst 
the LIME will remain in solution, &om which solution it 
will be thrown down on the addition of oxalic acid. Boil 
the mixed precipitate of phosphate of mercury and suboxide 
of mercury in sulphide of ammonium ; filter, and to the 
filtrate add chloride ofa/nvmxmivm and Butphoite of magnesia; 
if a precipitate be produced, it proves the presence of phos- 
phoric acid. The above remarks upon phosphate or lime 
apply to the corresponding salt of babtta, stbontia, and 

MAOITESIA. 

215. Oxalate op lime is insoluble in oceiAc acid. By 
ignition, this salt, like all the other oxalates, is decomposed, 
a carbonate being left. To separate the oxalic acid from 
the lime, add to a nitric solution of this salt suhnitrate of 
mercury. Oxalate op meboubt will he precipitated, whilst 
the lime, in the state of nitrate, will remain in solution 
along with the excess of suhnitrate of mercury employed. 
To detect lime, precipitate the mercury by ammonia, and 
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add to the filtrate oxalie acid. Oxalate of kebottby is 
decomposed by boiling it in 9u1fhide of ammonium^ the 
metal being precipitated as sulphide, whilst the acid remains 
in combination with ammonia, in which solution it may be 
detected on the addition of any soluble lime salt. The 
above remarks apply to the corresponding salt oe basyta 
and stbontla.. 

216. The followmg precautions are to he attended to in 
the analysis of this section : — Before dissolving the precipi- 
tate produced by ammonia, it must be completely freed by 
washing from all trace of that reagent. Frequently a small 
precipitate will appear after boiling the caustic soda solu- 
tion, when oxide of chromium is absent ; the presence of 
this member must therefore in all cases be confirmed by 
other tests. Alumina and phosphate of alumina are some- 
times overlooked by the operator, from his neglecting to 
add acetic acid in excess. The precipitate produced by 
caustic soda, after being weU washed, should be dissolved 
in as small a quantity of nitric acid as possible, to which 
solution a moderate quantity of tartaric acid should be 
afterwards added, and finally ammonia in excess ; the solu- 
tion ought, after the addition of these reagents, to be well 
agitated, and time allowed for the separation of the preci- 
pitate. In testing for phosphoric acid in the ammoniacal 
solution, a precipitate wiU frequently be formed on the 
addition of sulphate of magnesia when phosphoric acid is 
absent. To distinguish the phosphate precipitate from this, 
the precipitate produced ought to be dissolved in tartaric 
acid, and ammonia added in excess. If a precipitate again 
appears, after agitating the liquid and allowing it to stand, 
it must be due to the presence of phosphoric acid. The 
precipitate produced by ammonia in the tartaric acid solu- 
fion must be well washed before dissolving it in dilute nitric 
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acid. A slight turbidness will generally be formed on tbe 
addition of nitrate of mercury to the nitric acid solution, 
even in the absence of oxalic add, owing to the nitric acid 
containing a slight trace of chlorine. 

217. The following is another method for the separation 
of the members of the fourth group and the phosphates and 
oxalates which are precipitated along with them by the 
group reagent ; the precipitate produced by ammonia, after 
being weU washed, is ignited upon a piece of platinum foil, 
or in a small crucible ; if one or more of the three oxalates 
(baryta, strontia, and lime) are present, they wiU be con- 
verted by the ignition into carbonates; dissolve the 
ignited precipitate in as small a quantity of boiling 
dilute hydrochloric add as possible^ if it dissolves with 
effervescence^ one or more of the three oxalates are present ; 
examine the solution in tUs case according to par. 218. If 
the solution is unattended with effervescence, the three 
oxalates are absent ; examine the solution in this case ac- 
cording to par. 219. 

218. When the solution is attended with effervescence 
add ammonia in excess to the solution, warm, and filter; 
the filtrate wiU contain the base or bases originally com- 
bined with oxalic acid ; examine for these bases in the way 
directed in the second group, par. 130 ; wash the precipi- 
tate very well, then dissolve it in as small a quantity of 
boiling dilute hydrochloric add as possible ; examine the 
solution according to par. 219. 

219. Add one of the fixed alkalies in excess in the cold 
to the hydrochloric acid solution ; if phosphate of ibon, or 
PEBOxiDE OP lEOir, OP any of the phosphates op the 
ALKALiiTE EABTHS are present, they will be precipitated; 
whilst ALXTHiKA and sesquioxide of GHBOHirM and their 
phosphates will be retained in solution ; examine the pre- 
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cipitate according to par. 221, and the aolution according 
to par. 220. 

220. Boil the fixed alkaline solution for some time ; if a 
precipitate is produced, it is due to the presence of sxsQUi- 
oxiDB OF CHROMIUM, or its phosphatc ; filter when a preci- 
pitate is produced, add to the filtrate, or to the solution, 
without filtering, when no precipitate has been produced,* 
acetic acid in excess, fhosphatb alumina, if present, will 
be precipitated; add to the filtrate ammonia in excess, 
when ALUMiiTA, if present, will be precipitated. Dissolve 
the chromium precipitate in as smaU a quantity of boiling 
dilute hydrochloric acid as possible, add an alkaline acetate 
in excess, phosphate of ohromium, if present, will be 
precipitated ; to the filtrate add ammonia in. excess ; if SBS- 
QUioxiDB OF OHROMIUM be present, it will be precipitated 
by the ammonia. 

221. After the precipitate produced by the fixed alkali has 
been well washed, it must be dissolved in as small a quantity 
of boiling dilute hydrochloric acid as possible, then add 
one of the alkaline acetates in excess, and hoil for some 
minutes ; the phosphats of irok and the oxide (thelatt^ 
as basic per-acetate), wiU "be precipitated^ if present, whilst 
the PHOSPHATES OF THE ALKALINE EARTHS Will remain in 
solution; examine the solution according to par. 222, and 
examine the precipitate for phosphoric acid in the following 
way: — Digest the precipitate in sulphide of ammonium for a 
few minutes, then filter, and examiue the filtrate for phos- 
phoric ACID, according to par. 422. To ascertain whether 
there was any iron, uncombined with phosphoric acid, add 
to the original solution an alkaline acetate ; filter, and to 

* If no precipitate is prodnoed on boiling the fixed alkaline solntion, 
a portion of the precipitate produced by the group reagent ought to 
be examined for chrominm> in the way directed at par. 192. 
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the filtrate add ferroeyanide of potetsnum. If a blue pre- 
cipitate is formed, it proves that all the ibok did not exist 
as phosphate. 

222. To the solution add sesquichloride of iron, drop hj 
drop ; if no precipitate is produced on the addition of the 
first two drops, the phosphates of the alkaline eabths 
are absent ; if a precipitate is produced, continue the addi- 
tion of the perchloride of iron until the solution is of a 
slightly reddish colour, then boil until the excess of iron is 
remoTed from the solution, then filter, and examine the 
filtrate for babtta, stbontia^ lime, and MAChiTESiA in the 
usual way. 

223. When substances are examined, the nature of which 
is a sufficient proof that the oxide of chromium and its phos- 
phate, and the phosphates of baryta and strontia, and the 
oxalates of baryta, strontia and lime must be absent, as in the 
case of soils, natural and artificial manures, &c, ;* the last 
method may be much simplified ; — ^the precipitate, produced 
by the group reagent, need not be ignited, the free alkali 
need not be added in the cold, and after its addition the 
mixture may be boiled, in order to hasten the filtration ; and 
lastly, Hme and magnesia are the only alkaline earths which 
have to be sought for. 

224. When substances are examined, the nature of which 
is a sufficient proof that oxalate of lime is the only oxalate, 
and that phosphate of lime and phosphate of magnesia are 
the only phosphates of the alkaline earths which can be pre- 
sent, as in the case of gutano, urine, urinary deposits, &c.,t 
a simpler method may be employed for detecting and 

* Guano generally contains oxalate of lime, examine the ammonia 
precipitate of this manure according to par. 224. 

f Of course in such substances as g^ano, urine, and urinary deponts, 
oxide of chromium and its phosphate cannot be present. 
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separating these salts than the one given in Table Y : 
after haying separated them &om all the other sub- 
stances in the way directed in Table Y, dissolve the 
precipitate produced by ammonia in the tartaric acid 
solution in a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, and to 
this solution add acetate of soda in excess. Oxalate of 
LIME, if present, will be precipitated, whilst the phosphates 
of lime and magnesia will remain in solution. Eilter, and 
to the filtrate add oxalic acid, which will precipitate the 
LIME existing originally as phosphate in the state of oxa- 
late. Phosphate of magnesia will be precipitated &om 
this filtrate on the addition of ammonia in excess. 

225. The borates and fluorides of baryta, strontia, 
and LIME, are also precipitated by ammonia ; but they are 
not completely precipitated by ammonia in the presence of 
chloride of ammonium ; therefore, a portion at least of the 
bases of these salts wiU be found as a member of the second 
group, and the acids in these salts will be discovered in the 
ordinary examination of the acids, for these reasons we have 
not included these salts in the group ; but it is necessary 
for the student to know that, when present in considerable 
quantities, they are in part precipitated by ammonia, as 
otherwise their precipitation by ammonia might occasion 
him much perplexity. 

APPENBIX TO THE FOURTH GROUP. 

226. Sesquioxide of uranium (TJj O3). This oxide is 
of a brick-red colour, its hydrate is yellow ; by ignition it 
loses part of its oxygen, being converted into U^ O4, the 
colour of which is a very dark green, approaching black. 
The sesquioxide dissolves in acids, forming salts, the solu- 
tions of which have a fine yellow colour, and redden blue 
litmus paper. Hydrosulphuric acid reduces this oxide to 
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the state of protoxide, which attracts oxygen from the air, 
becoming converted into the sesquioxide again : oxidizing 
agents have the same effect. 

227. Sulphide of ammonium precipitates, firom alkaline 
Bolntions of this oxide, black sulphide op iTBAirnrM, which 
subsides slowlj, and is readily soluble in acids, even in 
acetic acid. 

228. The volatile and fixed alkalies precipitate this oxide 
from its solutions completely, in the form of a yellow pre- 
cipitate, which is insoluble in an excess of the reagent. 

229. Carbonate of ammonia produces a yellow precipitate, 
which is soluble in an excess of the reagent, but is deposited 
again &om this solution on boiling. It differs from ses- 
quioxide of iron in its behaviour with this reagent, which it 
so closely resembles with the other reagents in its behaviour. 

230. Ferrocyanide of potassium produces in solution of 
this oxide a fine brown-red precipitate ; this is a very deli- 
cate test for luttnium. 

231. TiTAiac Acid (Ti Og). — ^This acid, although com- 
paratively a rare substance, occurs in some iron ores, and as 
it is considered by some to improve the quality of the iron, 
we have given, on this account, a short description of its 
properties, and the mode of detecting it. 

232. The anhydrous acid varies in colour, according to the 
mode of its preparation ; it sometimes appears as a white 
powder, which, when heated, acquires during the time it is 
heated, a yellow tint, and sometimes it appears in the form 
of small lumps of a reddish-brown colour. The hydraled 
acid (Ti O3, HO) is white. The anhydrous acid is insoluble 
in water and acids, with the exception of concentrated suL 
phuric acid, which dissolves it with the aid of heat; when 
fused with bisulphate of soda, the fused mass dissolves com- 
pletely in a large quantity of cold water ; when fused with car- 
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bonate of soda it combines with tbe soda, forming titanate of 
soda, which, on the addition of water, is decomposed into soda^ 
which dissolves in the water, and bititanate of soda, which is 
insoluble in that liquid, but which is soluble in hydrochloric 
acid. 

233. The hydrated acid in tbe moist state, and also when 
dried at a temperature not exceeding 212^ 'F,, is soluble in 
dilute acids, especially hydrochloric and sulphuric. When 
the acid solutions of titanic acid are greatly diluted witb 
water, and boiled fen* a long time, the titanic acid is com- 
pletely precipitated as a white powder, insoluble in dilute 
aeids; this precipitate possesses the marked property of 
passing through the filter when washed, unless an acid or 
chloride of ammonium is added along with it. It is preci- 
pitated from its add solutions* in the form of a milky- 
wlnte precipitate by the volatile and fixed alkalies and their 
carbonates, by carbonate of baryta, and by sulphide of am- 
monium ; the precipitate is insoluble ia an excess of the 
precipitant ; but if it has been precipitated by any of these 
reagents in the cold, and washed with cold water, it is 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. 

234. When the solution of titanic acid in hydrochloric 
acid does not contain too much £ree hydrochloric acid — 
when, for example, it has been prepared in such a way that 
part of the titanates treated by the hydrochloric acid has 
remained undissolved, and has been filtered from the 8<du- 
tion diluted with water-^the solution of the acid behaves 
wildi the reagents named in « , h, and e, in the way described 
in these paragraphs. 

(a) Infimon of ^alU produces in the solution a reddish 
orange-yellow precipitate of TiJnriLTE or titakio aoid. 

* Not in the presei^ce of tartaric acid, or other non-voktile organic 
matter. 
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(h) JE'erroeyamde ofpotiutmm gives a dense orange-brown 
precipitate ; the precipitate is soluble in an excess of the 
precipitant. 

(js) White precipitates are produced by adding to the 
solution dilute mlphuric, arseniCy photphorie, or tartaric acid, 
but more especially oxalic acid; these precipitates are com- 
pletely redissolved in an excess of the precipitating acid, 
and likewise by hydrochloric acid; the precipitate produced 
by oxalic acid is the most insoluble. 

235. If a strip of ziNO, irok, or tts be introduced into 
a solution of titanic acid in hydrochloric acid, the solution 
will become blue ; and from this, a reddish or violet preci- 
pitate will separate, which gradually oxidizes into the white 
titanic acid. 

236. Pure titanic acid, where fused with microeosmic salts 
in the inner blowpipe flame, gives, after continued exposure, 
a bead which assumes a violet hue on cooling; this 
reaction, which is rendered easier on addition of metallic 
tin, disappears in the outer flame. If iron be present, a 
yellow or blood-red bead will be produced in the reducing 
flame. 

237. Titanic acid, from its great similarity to silicic acid, 
is frequently overlooked in the analyses of silicates, although 
it occurs in many instances in some quantity. When me- 
taillic zinc is fused in conjunction with minute quantities of 
titanic acid, after the combustion of the zinc and clearing 
of the bead on cooling, a veiy distinct colouration is always 
produced, whereas, the button of microeosmic salt and 
titanic acid gives no reaction in the ordinary way. By this 
test, titanic acid maybe found in pig-iron, and inmost cases, 
when any residue is left by treating silica with hydro- 
fluoric acid (Biley). 
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240. The precipitate produced by the general reagent, 
after haying been well washed, must be treated with a dilute 
solution of carbonate of ammonia* Both sulphides of 
ABSEiQG, being soluble in that reagent, will pass into solu- 
tion ; whilst the sulphides of aktimony and Tiif, being 
insoluble, will remain undissolyed. The solution must be 
separated from the insoluble sulphides by filtration. If a 
yellow precipitate be produced on the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid to the filtrate, one or both sulphides of absenio 
must be present. The substance which was insoluble in 
carbonate of ammonia, after having been weU dried, must 
be mixed with three parts of nitrate of ammonia^^ and 
the mixture projected in small portions into a porce- 
lain crucible containing two parts of nitrate of ammo- 
nia in a state of liquefaction. After all fuming has 
ceased, the residue should be gently ignited for a short time 
and then allowed to cool. The residue must be subse- 
quently heated with a saturated solution of tartaric add. 
If complete solution takes place, oxide of antimowt only 
can be present. If a portion remain undissolved by the 
tartaric acid, it indicates the probable presence of tiit. 
When complete solution does not take place, the liquid must 
be filtered, and to the filtrate must be added hydrochloric 
acid, and subsequently hydrosulphuric acid. If an orange-red- 
coloured precipitate be formed, oxxdb of antimokt is pre- 
sent. The substance insoluble in tartaric acid must be ex- 

* See Appendix A. 

t When the amount of precipitate is so small that little or nothing 
can he detached from the filter, the precipitate as well as the filter, 
after having heen cut into small pieces, must he mixed up with the 
nitrate of ammonia, and suhsequently projected into the crucihle. 
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amined for tin by fusing it with carbonate ofioda and eyamde 
of potassium^ as directed under tlio special remarks of the 
peroxide of that metaL 

241. The folhwmg precautions must he attended to in ano" 
lysing this group : — ^The mixed precipitate must be agitated 
in a test-tube for a few seconds onlj, with a dilute solution 
of carbonate of ammonia,* and then quickly filtered. When 
only a slight trace of arsenic is p'resent, the carbonate of 
lunmonia solution, on the addition of hydrochloric acid, will 
simply assume a slight yellow colour, no distinct precipitate 
being formed. When arsenic is present, the original solution 
must be examined to ascertain in what state it exists, whether 
as arsenious or arsenic acids. 

SPBOIAXi BEKABES. 

242. OxmB OF TiK (SnO).— This oxide is black, its 
hydrate being white. Nitric acid and nitrates in a state 
of fusion convert it into the peroxide. The protosalts of 
tin are colourless, and are decomposed by heat. The soluble 
neutral salts redden litmus paper, and are decomposed, in the 
presence of much water, into soluble acid and insoluble 
basic salts. The addition of water therefore to the protosalts 
of tin produces a milkiness which disappears on the addition 
of hydrochloric acid. Sulphide of tin (SnS) is of a dark 
brown colour. 

243. The alkalies and their carbonates throw down from 
solutions of this oxide the hydbate (SnO, HO), which is 
easily soluble in solutions of the fixed alkalies, but insolu- 
ble in ammonia and the alkaline carbonates. 

* According to Blytb, the dilute eolation must be prepared by dis- 
solving one ounce of solid carbonate of ammonia in twelve fluid ounces 
of water. Vide Blyth's ' Outlines of Chemical Analysis.' 
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2U. AU protosalts of tin are powerful reducing.agents; 
from the great affinity they have for an additional quantity 
of oxygen. Many metallic oxides, such as the oxides of 
gold, silver, and mercury, are reduced to the metallic state 
in their presence ; whilst other oxides, such as peroxide of 
iron and oxide of copper, are reduced to a lower degree of 
oxidation. 

245. JPerchloride of gold produces iu solutions of proto- 
salts of tin, containing a small quantity of free nitric acid, 
a heautifiil fubplb pbeoipitate (purple of Cassius). 

246. If a solution of a pbotosalt op tot is added to a 
mixture of ferHcycmide of pot€t88iv/m and sesquichloride of 
iron, I^rttssian blue precipitates immediately, owing to the 
reduction of the ferricyanide. This delicate test for a proto- 
salt of tin can onTy be conclusive in cases where there are 
no other residuary agents present. 

247. Solution of perchloride of mercury produces in solu- 
tions of protoxide of tin a white precipitate of protochloride 
of mercury, owing to the protosalt of tin withdrawing half 
the chlonne from the perchloride of niercury. If sufficient 
quantity of the tin-compound be present, it removes, after 
a time, aU the chlorine from the mercury ; the colour of 
the precipitate then becomes gray. Since this reaction takes 
place even in highly dilute solutions, and iu the presence 
of much free hydrochloric acid, it is very valuable for the 
detection of oxide of tin. 

248. Pbboxidb op tik (Sn02). — This oxide is of a light 
straw colour ; its hydrate is white. Nitric acid converts 
metaUic tin and its protoxide into the hydrated peroxide, 
which is deposited in the form of a white powder. A 
peroxide of tin is likewise precipitated from persalts of 
tiQ, on the addition of caustic soda to their solutions. These 
hydrates, although they have the same compoQition, are 



the fixed caustic alkalies, but insoluble in ammonia and tbe 



260. If per- or proto-compouiLdB of tin be mixed Witt 
equal parts of carhimate of soda and cyanide of potoMtum, 
and the mixed mass be subjected, upon a charcoal sup- 
port, to tbe inner blowpipe flame, ductile metallic grains of 
Its will be obtained, imaccompacied by any incrustation 
apon the charcoal. 

251. OiTDB OE AUTiMosT (SbOg). — The oxide occun 
either in the form of white brilliant crystalline needles or 
as a grayish white powder, assumiiig the one or the other 
of these forma according to its mode. of preparation. It 
fuses at a gentle red heat, and,' when exposed to a higher 
temperature, volatilizes unaltered. The solubility of this 
oxide in tartaric acid diBtinguishes it &om the other mem- 
bers of the group. When fiised along with nitratee, it is 
converted into a higher oxide (antimonic add, SbOj). 

252. Some ofthe salts ofantimony are decomposed by igni- 
tion ; some tsK volatilized unaltered. The soluble neutral 
salts redden litmus paper. When treated with a lai^e 
amount of water, they are decomposed into soluble acid and 
insoluble basic salts. In this respect they resemble the 
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salts of bismnth ; with tUs exception, tliat the insoluble 
basic salts of antimony dissolve in tartaric acid, whilst the 
corresponding salts of bismuth are insoluble. Sulphide of 
antimonj (SbS,) is of an orange-red colour. The principal 
imneral of this metal is the sulphide. 

253. The alkalies and their carbonates throw down from 
solutions of antimony a bulky predpitate of oxidb of aitti- 
icovT, which k soluble in the fixed caustic alkalies and 
the alkaline carbonates, but insoluble in ammonia. 

254. MetaUie ainc precipitates from all solutions of salts 
of teroxide of antimony, if th^ contain no free nitric acid, 
metalUe aniimoMf as a black powder. But if the solution 
contaiQS free nitric acid, teroxide of antimony precipitates 
together with the metal. If a few drops of a solution of 
antimony, containing some free hydrochloric acid, are 
poured into ai platinum dish (the inside of a platinum 
crucible corer), and a small piece of zinc introduced, hydro- 
gen is eyolved, and antimony separates, staining the part 
of the platinum coyered by the liquid brown or black, even 
in the case of yery dilute solutions. Cold hydrochloric 
acid fails to remoye the stain, which, howeyer, may be im* 
mediately removed by warm nitric acid. (Fresenius,) 

255. If a solution of teroxide of antimony in one of the 
fixed alkalies is mixed with a solution of nitrate of silver, 
a deep-black precipitate of suboxide of silver forms with 
the grayish-brown precipitate of oxide of silver. Upon 
now adding ammonia in excess, the oxide is redissolved, 
whilst the suboxide is left undissolved (JJ. JRose). This 
very delicate test enables one to detect readily the presence 
of teroxide of antimony in the presence of antimonic add. 

256* If a solution of teroxide of antimony is brought 
into contact with zinc and dilute sulphuric acid, the zinc 
oxidizes not only at the expense of the water, but also at 
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the expense of the teroxide of antimony ; the antimony is, 
consequently, reduced to the metallic state : a portion of 
the antimony, however, at the moment of its reduction, 
enters into combination with some of the liberated hydro- 
gen, forming with that element a gaseous compound — ^terhy- 
dride of antimony (SbHg). "If this gaseous compound 
be dried by passing it through a tube, the anterior portion 
of which is loosely filled with cotton wool, and the remoter 
part with chloride of calcium, and be then allowed to 
escape from a tube of hardylass drawn out to a fine point, 
the presence of antimony may be recognised by the follow- 
ing reactions : 

257. " 1st. The gas will bum with a hluish-ffreen flame, 
emitting white fumes of teroxide of ontimotHf, which may 
be condensed in a cold beaker, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
and tested with hydrosulphuric acid, 

258. " 2d. If the inner surfiEu;e of a porcelain capsule be 
depressed upon the flame, a black spot of metallic antimony 
will be deposited upon it, which is lustrous only when in 
thin layers. This coating of metal may be dissolved in aqua 
regia and tested. (The operator should take care to prove, 
before commencing this experiment, that the flame of the 
hydrogen itself deposits no spot upon porcelain.) 

259. "3d. The glass tube from which the gas issues 
should be heated with a spirit-lamp, in the centre; a 
luitrous mirror of antimony will be deposited on the in- 
side of the tube, immediately around the flame of the lamp, 
whilst the bluish-green tint of the hydrogen flame in great 
measure disappears. 

260. "These reactions should be compared with those of 
terhydride of arsenic under similar circumstances. | 

261. " If granulated zinc be boiled with a solution of 
antimony, to which a very large excess of potash has been 
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added, the hydrogen which is evolyed is tree from terhydride 
of antimony." 

262. If compounds of antimony, mixed with earhofuUe of 
soda and cyanide of potassium, be exposed, upon a charcoal 
support, to the reducing flame of the blowpipe, brittle 
grains of metallic antimony will be formed, accompanied 
with a white incrustation on the charcoal. 
. 263. Abbekiotjs acid (AsO^). — There are two yarieties 
of this acid, which are perfectly distinct in their physical 
characters and chemical properties. One, from its appear- 
jance, is termed the vitreous^ and the other the milky 
variety; when heated, they volatilize in white inodorous 
fumes. '^ If the operation is conducted in a glass tube, a 
sublimate is obtained, consisting of small brilliant octahe- 
drons and tetrahedrons." Both kinds are more easily solu- 
ble in hot than in cold water. This acid is exceedingly 
poisonous; and, being altogether inodorous, almost desti- 
tute of taste; and readily obtainable, is frequently employed 
as a poison. The best antidote is the moist and welL-washed 
hydrated sesquioxide of iron. 

264i. This acid unites with bases, forming a class of .salts 
called arsenites, which are all insoluble in water, with the 
exception of the alkaline arsenites. Sulpharsenious , acid 
(AsS^) is yellow^ and soluble not only in the alkalies and 
alkaline sulphides, but likewise in the alkaline carbonates. 

265. Nitrate qfsiher produces in neutral solutions of the 
arsenites a yellow precipitate of ABSEmxE or silvsb (2AgO, 
AsOg), soluble in nitric add and ammonia. 

266. If recently precipitated tebsulphidb op absekic 
is digested with sulphurous aeid and acid sulphite of potash^ 
the precipitate is dissolved ; upon heating the solution tt> 
boiling, the fluid turns turbid, owing to the separation of 
sulphur, which, upon continued boiling, is for the greater 
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part redissolved. The fluid contams, after the expulsion 
of the sulphurous acid, arsenite and hyposulphite of potash. 
Tersulphide of antimony and bisulphide of tin do not show 
this reaction. {Bunsen,) 

267. Sulphate of copper produces in neutral solutions of 
the arsenites a yellowish-green precipitate of absekiti of 

OOPPEB (2CuO, ASO3). 

268. If to a solution of arsenious acid, or an arsenite, 
caustic potash be added in excess, and a few drops only of a 
dilute solution of sulphate of copper, and the liquid subse- 
quently boiled, a red precipitate of suboxide of copper (CujO) 
will fall down, whilst the solution will contain abseitcate 
OF fotash. This test is particularly applicable in distin- 
guishing arsenious from arsenic acid. It cannot be em- 
ployed with safety as a direct means for detecting arsenious 
acid, as many organic substances possess the property of 
reducing protoxide of copper to the state of suboxide. 

269. " If to arsenious acid, no matter whether in the 
solid form or in solution, some acetic acid is added, and then 
potash in slight excess, the mixture evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue heated to redness in a small tube — or if 
a trace of arsenious acid is introduced into a narrow test- 
tube, and there covered with a somewhat larger quantity of 
acetate of soda, and heat applied — part of the arsenious 
acid is reduced, but there forms at the same time aleabsik 
(oxide of cacodyl, C4H0ASO), which makes its presence 
immediately known, by its equally characteristic and for- 
midable odour, which somewhat resembles that of sharp 
onions. This changes speedily to the not less characteristic 
odour of chloride of cacodyl, if the ignited contents of the 
tube are heated with a few drops of protochloride of tin." 
(Bunsen.) 

270. If dean metallic copper is boiled in a solution con- 

6§ 
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taining arsenious acid, and acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
the copper becomes coated with a tteel^ay film of metallic 
arsenic ; if the quantity of arsenious acid is considerable, 
the reduced arsenic will separate from the copper, when the 
liquid is boiled for a considerable time, in large hlaei scales. 
As many oth^ metallic oxides are reduced to their metallic 
state under the same circumstances, it is necessary to 
submit the crust to further examination. This test, which 
is called '' Beinsch's test," is particularly useful for the 
detection of arsenic in organic liquids or solids. '' The sus- 
pected liquid is simply to be acidulated with about one 
sixth of its bulk of hydrochloric acid, and boiled. The solid 
tissue must be cut up into yery small pieces, and boiled for 
some time in a mixture of about one part of hydrochloric 
acid with six of water, until the whole is completely disin- 
tegrated ; then strained through muslin, or filtered through a 
previously wetted filtering paper. 

271. " Into either of the above boiling liquids, dip the end 
of a piece of clean polished wire ; examine the wire from 
time to time, and as soon as its surface acquires a gray 
metallic discolouration, remove it, and add in its stead frag- 
ments of fine copper gauze, continuing the supply as long as 
the last added piece assumes any definite alteration in colour. 

272. "Eemove the pieces of copper gauze, wash them in 
water, and dry them between folds of filtering paper ; the 
deposit will not rub off unless the amount of arsenic be 
veiy large. If the arsenic exists in but very small quantity, 
the colour of the precipitated metal is Muish ; otherwise, of 
a dark iron-gray tint. Holding the piece of gauze in the 
fingers, warm it over aflame, coil it up into a small compass, 
and introduce it into a reduction-tube; now apply heat 
cautiously; the arsenic will volatilize, oxidize, and con- 
dense in the cold part, in the form of a white ciystaUine 
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sublimate. Seyeral pieces of coated gauze may be thus 
treated successively, until a sufficientlj obvious sublimate 
of arsenious acid is procured ; by examination with a lens, 
or with the low power of a microscope, the crystals will be 
seen to consist of highly iridescent octo- and tetrahedra/' 
(Odling's * Practical Chemistry.') 

273. File off the piece of tube containing the sublimate, 
boil it for a minute or two in a little water ; test the water 
afber the boiling for arsenious acid, one portion with 
hydrochloric and hydrosulphuric acids, and another portion 
with nitrate of silver. 

274. Arsenic, as well as antimony (256), combines with 
hydrogen in its nascent state, forming an inflammable gase- 
ous compound, which bums with a bluish white flame, 
water and arsenious acid being formed ; water and teroxide 
of antimony being formed when terhydride of antimony is 
burned. When firee access of air is prevented, the hydro* 
gen only is oxidized, metallic arsenic (or if it is terhydride 
of antimony, metallic antimony) being deposited in a finely 
divided state. 

276. If, therefore, a solution of arsenious acid or an 
arsenite be brought into contact with zinc and dilute sul- 
phuric acid, the zinc oxidizes not only at the expense of the 
water, but also at the expense of the arsenious acid ; and 
the arsenic, at the moment of its reduction, enters into com- 
bination with the hydrogen, forming with that element the 
gaseous compound terhydride of arsenic (AsHg) : this gase- 
ous compound was discovered by the late Mr. Marsh, and 
applied by him in the detection of arsenic. If the reduc- 
tion of the arsenious acid, and the conversion of the arsenic 
into terhydride of arsenic, be conducted in a flask fitted 
with an evolution-tube, the gaseous compound can then be 
subjected to the following experiments : — ^The evolution-tube 
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must consist of a drying-tfube, into one end of which la 
fitted a narrow tube of hard glass. The drying-tube is 
placed nearest the flask, and it is half filled with cotton wool, 
and half with fragments of chloride of calcium ; the end 
nearest the flask is filled with the wool. The hard glass 
tube should be from six to nine inches long, and drawn out 
at one end, so as to form a jet, where the gas may be burned. 
The gas may be examined in the following manner: 
. 276. 1st. "Terhydride of arsenic bums with a livid blue 
flame, producing arsenious add, which may be condensed in 
a cold beaker, dissolved in hot water, and tested (especially 
with nitrate of silver and with hydrochloric and hydrosulfh- 
ttric acids). 

277. 2d. " By depressing the inner surface of a porcelain 
capsule* upon the flame, a black (generally) lustrous spot of 
. metallic arsenic is obtained (this experiment should always 

be tried with the hydrogen fiame,t before the arsenical 
solution is poured into the evolution-bottle) ; this spot may 
be tested by dissolving in concentrated nitric acid, evapo- 
rating just to dryness upon a sand bath, adding water, and 
afterwards nitrate ofsilver,^t}i, if necessary, a little dilute 
ammonia, when a brick-red precipitate of arseniate of silver 
will be obtained ; an antimony spot, when treated in this 
way, generally gives a slight dirty-white precipitate with 
nitrate of silver. 

278. " The incrustation of arsenic (whether on a porcelain 
surface or in a glass tube) may be dissolved by solution of 

* " The porcelam should not be allowed to remain in the flame for 
more than a second or two^ since the minute spots would be dispelled if 
the porcelain were to become very hot." 

f '' A great obstacle to the employment of Marsh's test is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining zinc and sulphuric acid perfectly free from arsenic, 
fbr which they should be very carefrdiy tested previously to use." 
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chloride of lime, which does not affect the antimony incrus- 
tation ; this test may serve, to some extent, to distinguish 
the two metals, but is not adequate to the detection of 
traces of antimony in a mirror of arsenic." (Abel and 
Bloxam,) 

279. The properties and reactions jupt described enable 
us to distinguish pure arsenical stains and mirrors from 
antimonial stains and mirrors, but they do not enable us 
to detect arsenic with positive certainty in the presence of 
antimony. To obtain positive evidence, the following 
method ought to be employed : — The central part of the 
glass tube (which ought to be free from lead) through which 
the gas passes should be heated to redness ; this effects the 
decomposition of the gaseous compound, the metal being 
deposited in a finely divided state. A feeble stream of dry 
hydrosulphuric acid gas must now be transmitted through 
the tube, the metallic mirror being heated from its outward 
to its inward extremity. If only arsenic be present, the 
yellow sulphide of that metal will be formed. If antimony 
only be present, the orange or black sulphide of antimony 
win be produced ; but if both metals be present, the corre- 
sponding sulphides will be formed; and the sulphide of 
arsenic, being the more volatile of the two, will be the 
further removed from the flame. A stream of dry hydro- 
chloric acid gas must be passed through the tube without 
the application of heat : .^by this means the sulphide of 
antimony will be converted into volatile chloride, which will 
entirely disappear ; whilst the sulphide of arsenic will remain 
unaltered, and may be distinguished from any sulphur which 
tnay have separated, by. dissolving readily in ammonia. 

280. '' If arsenites, or arsenious acid, or tersidphide of 
arsenic, are fused together with a mixture of equal parts of 
dry carbonate of soda and cyanide of potasdum^ the whole 
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of the arsenic is reduced to the metallic state, and, if an 
easily reducible base, the latter also ; the eliminated oxygen 
converts part of the cyanide of potassium into cyanate of 
potash (KO, CyO). In the reduction of tersulphide of 
arsenic, sidphocyanide of potassium (K, CySg) is formed. 
The operation is conducted as follows : — Introduce the 
perfectly dry arsenical compound into the bulb of a small 
bulb-tube, and cover it with six times the quantity of a 
perfectly dry mixture of carbonate of soda and cyanide of 
potassium. The whole quantity must not more than half 
fill the bulb, otherwise the fusing cyanide of potassium is 
likely to ascend into the tube. Apply the heat of a spirit- 
lamp to the bulb, and continue this for a while, as the 
arsenic frequently requires some time for its complete sub- 
limation. The metallic mirrors are deposited on the cold 
part of the tube : they are of exceeding purity. They are 
obtained from all arsenites whose bases remain either alto- 
gether untouched, or are reduced to such metallic arsenides 
as lose their arsenic partly or totally upon the simple appli- 
cation of heat. This method deserves to be particularly 
recommended on account of its simplicity and neatness, as 
well as for the accuracy of the residts attainable by its 
application, even in cases where only very minute quantities 
of arsenic are present. It is more especially adapted for the 
direct production of arsenic fi'om tersulphide of arsenic, and 
is in this respect superior to all other methods hitherto 
suggested. The delicacy of the reaction may be very much 
heightened by heating the mixture in a stream of dry carbonic 
acid gas. A series of experiments made by Br, V. Babo and 
myself has shown that the most accurate and satisfactory 
results are obtained in the following manner" (JFresentue) : 
281. The apparatus consists of a flask or two-necked 
bottle capable of holding about eight or twelve fluid ounces; 
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this flask or bottle is fitted with a fiumel-tube, and a bent 
tube which dips into another and smaller flask. In the 
first flask carbonic acid id slowly generated from pretty large 
fragments of marble (no powder) and dilute hydrochloric 
acid ; it is conreyed by the conducting-tube into the smaller 
flask, which is partly filled with concentrated sulphuric add, 
in order to diy the gas. The conducting-tube from the 
small flask is bent at right angles, and connected, by means 
of a cork, with the reduction-tube ; this latter tube is made 
out of a piece of hard glass tube (combustion-tube) some- 
what more than three eighths of an inch in diameter, and 
drawn out at one extremity to a long point ; the length of 
the body of the tube should be about four inches, that of 
the point at least two and a half inches. 

282. A mixture of three parts of dry oarhonate of soda and 
one part of cyanide of potassium is dried in the water bath ; 
one part of arsenical sulphide, or the arsenite, which has 
been also dried in the water bath, is mixed with about 
twelve parts of the weU-dried mixture of carbonate of soda 
and cyanide of potassium. The mixture, before it has time 
to get damp, is put upon a narrow slip of card-paper bent 
into the shape of a gutter ; it is then introduced into the 
tube, and the latter is turned half round upon its axis ; the 
mixture falls upon the glass, and the gutter must be with- 
drawn. The mixture should be in the middle of the tube, 
and it ought not to occupy more than an inch. The reduc- 
tion-tube must now be fixed, by means of the cork, to the 
conducting-tube of the small flask, and a moderate stream 
of carbonic acid ought to be evolved, by pouring some 
hydrochloric acid into the large flask, by means of the 
funnel-tube. Heat the reduction-tube, in its whole length, 
very gently with a spirit-lamp, until the mixture is perfectly 
dry ; when all the water is expelled, moderate the gas stream 
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80 that only one bubble shall pass through the sulphuric 
add in the small bottle in a second ; the gas stream may be 
moderated by pouring water into the large flask by means 
of the funnel-tube. When the gas stream is moderated, 
apply the flame of a spirit-lamp to the shoulder of the tube ; 
and when this part of the tube is red hot, apply the flame of 
a second and larger spirit-lamp, commencing at the end of 
the reduction-tube nearest the conducting-tube of the small 
flask, and heating along up to the mixture ; continue to 
apply the flame at the part where the mixture is, until all 
the arsenic is expelled. The far greater portion of the 
volatilized arsenic recondenses in the narrow part of the tube, 
whilst an extremely minute portion only escapes through 
the flne point, imparting to the surrounding air the peculiar 
odour of garlic. Advance the flame of the second spirit-lamp 
slowly and gradually up to the first, by which means the 
whole of the arsenic which may have condensed in the wide 
part of the tube is driven into the narrow part. When this 
end has been attained, close the fine point of the tube by 
fusion, and apply heat, proceeding from the closed point 
towards the part where the greater part of it is condensed ; 
by which means the extent of the mirror, is narrowed, whilst 
ite beauty aad lustre are correspondingly increaBed. In 
this manner, perfectly distinct mirrors, of arsenic^ may be 
produced from as little as the one three-hundredth part of 
a grain of tersulphide of arsenic. , No mirrors, are obtained 
by this process from tersulphide of antimony, nor from any 
other compound of antimony. 

283. If a solution containing arsenious acid, or an arsenite, 
be mixed with a large excess of .a concentrated solution of 
caustic potash, and boiled with fragments of granulated zinc, 
terhydride of arsenic is evolved, and may be readily recog- 
nised by allowing it to pass on to a piece of filter-paper 
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moistened with a solution of nitrate of silver ; the paper 
assumes a purpHsli-black colour, even when a small quantity 
of arsenic is present. This test serves to distinguish arsenic 
from antimony. (^Fleitnumn,) 

284. Arsenious acid, when mixed with a little carbonate 
bf soda, and subjected to the inner blowpipe flame on char- 
coal, evolves a peculiar garlic odour, supposed to arise from 
a lower oxide. The vapours of arsenious acid, when sublimed 
from a piece of glass, possess no odour. 

285. Absenic acid (AsOg). — This oxide is white; it is 
deliquescent and strongly acid, forming, with bases, a class 
of salts called arseniates, which are all insoluble in water, 
with the exception of the alkaUne arseniates. It fuses at a 
low red heat without undergoing decomposition, but at a 
higher temperature is resolved into oxygen and arseni- 
ous acid, which volatilize. Sulphurous acid, aided by a 
gentle heat, reduces it likewise to this lower state of 
oxidation. The metal arsenic is found in nature principally 
as sulphi8fe.'' * 

' 28B. ' Nitrate of -silver produces, in neuta^l solutions of the 
arseniates, a reddish-brown precipitate of absekiate of 
siLVEE (3 AgO, AsOj), soluble in dilute nitric acid and in 



ammonia. . • ' * 



28^; Sulphate of copper produces, in neutral solutions of 
the arseniates, a greenish-blue precipitate of absekiate of 
COPPEB (2 CuO, HO, AsOg). 

288. Sulphate of magnesia, in the presence of chloride of 
ammonium and ammonia, produces, in solutions of the 
arseniates, a white precipitate of abseniate of ammonia 
AND MAGNESIA (2 MgO, Nn40, AsO^), solublc in acids. 

289. In those reactions which depend upon the reduction 
of the arsenic to the metallic state, arsenic resembles 
arsenious acid. 
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Seooitd Ditisioit. 

290. Gold and platinum produce reactions so decisive — 
the former with chloride of tin, and the latter with chloride 
of ammonium — that their presence may inyariablj be 
detected in the presence of all the other metals. The original 
solution may therefore in aU cases be examined for these 
substances. 

291. Peroxide oe Gold (AuOg). — This oxide is of a 
deep brown colour, its hydrate being somewhat lighter in 
colour. They both dissolve readily in hydrochloric acid, but 
are insoluble in dilute oxygen acids. Persulphide of gold 
(AuSg) is black. 

292. The salts of the protoxide of iron precipitate gold as 
a hluish-hlaeh precipitate, which acquires a metallic lustre 
when rubbed. 

293. A solution of protochloride of tin and some bichloride 
produce, even in very dilute solations of gold, a purple pre- 
cipitate (purple of Cassius), "the tint of which varies 
according to the quantity of gold present. The precipitate 
is insoluble in dilute acids; the gold solution should be first 
mixed with the bichloride of tin, and the protochloride then 
added drop by drop. When the quantity of gold is 
extremely minute, a pink tinge pervades the solution. 

294*. " A very delicate method of applying this test is as 
follows : — SesquicUoride of iron is added to protochloride 
of tin until a permanent yellow colour is produced ; the 
solution is then considerably diluted; the gold solution^ 
having likewise been much diluted, is poured into a beaker, 
which is placed on a sheet of white paper ; a glass rod is 
dipped into the tin-iron solution, and afterwards into the 
gold solution, when, if even a trace of the precious metal be 
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present, a blue or purple streak will be observed in the 
track of the glass rod. 

295. ''This purple-of-Cassins test has the advantage of 
being applicable even in very acid solutions.'' (Jiel cmd 
Bloxam,) 

296. Peboxtdb of platinum (PtOg). — This oxide is of a 
deep-brown colour, its hydrate is reddish brown. Both the 
oxide and its hydrate dissolve readily in hydrochloric acid, 
but vnth difficulty in the oxygen acids. Fersulphide of 
platinum (FtS2) is of a blackish-brown colour. 

297. Chloride of potctssium or ammonium produces, in 
solutions of platinum, yellow crystalline precipitates of 

POTASSIO-GHLOBIDB OF PLATIITTJM and AMUiOliriO- GHLOBIBB 

OF PLATINUM. The presence of free hydrochloric acid 
promotes the formation of these precipitates. Dilute solu- 
tions should be evaporated along with the chloride of potas- 
sium or ammonium and the free hydrochloric acid on the 
water bath to dryness, and the residue digested in weak 
spirits of wine until the excess of the alkaline chloride 
employed is dissolved. 

298. Solutions of protochloride of tin produce, in solutions 
of binoxide of platinum, which contain much free hydro- 
chloric acid, a dark hrown-red colour in exceedingly dilute 
solutions: the colour is yellow, and becomes darker on 
standing. This test is a very delicate one for platinum. The 
dark brown colour is owing to the reduction of binoxide or 
bichloride of platinum to protoxide or protochloride. 
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SIXTH GEOUP. 

Oxide of Silver. Suboxide of Meroitrt. Oxide or 
Lead. Protoxide of Mercury. Tbroxide of Bis- 
muth. Oxide of Copper. Oxide of Cadmium. 

299. The oxides of this group are insoluble ia water. 
They all combine with nitric acid, forming soluble salts ; 
many of them likewise form, with hydrochloric and sulphuric 
Skdi, soluble chlorides and sulphates ; but a few give, parti- 
cularly with the former acid, insoluble salts. This character 
permits of a sub-divisiou of the group, which is fiiUy 
exhibited under the head of its general properties. 

300. In the state of sulphides they are insoluble, not 
only in the alkalies and alkaline sulphides, but likewise in 
the dilute mineral acids. They are therefore thrown down, 
both from their neutral acid and alkaline solutions, by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. They are all decomposed and ren- 
dered soluble in boiling dilute nitric acid, with the exception 

of PR0T0SULPHID3B OiP MERCURY. 

301. The metaUic ^radiciEds of these oxides possess the fol- 
lowing properties: — Oadmium decomposes water at a red 
heat, and at common temperatures in contact with strong 
acids. Copper y lead, and bismuth absorb oxygen at a red 
heat ; their oxides are therefore not decomposed by heat 
alone. They do not decompose water but at a very elevated 
temperature, and even then very feebly; neither do they 
decompose it in the presence of strong acids or bases. The 
affinity of mercury and silver for oxygen is very feeble, so 
much so that their oxides are decomposed by heat alone, at 
a more or less elevated temperature. These metals do not 
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decompose water, under any circumstances ; they have 
therefore no tendency to rust when exposed to the air. 

302. This group may, as before noticed, be divided into 
two sections : 

303. a. Oxides which are precipitated by hydrochloric 
acid, viz., oxide or silvee, suboxide of mbecubt, and 

OXIDE OF LEAD. 

304. h. Oxides which are not precipitated by hydro- 
chloric acid, viz., peotoxide of meeouet, teeoxide of 
bismuth, oxide of cadmium, and oxide of coppee. 

305. The slight solubility of chloride of lead in water 
renders it impossible to confine this member exclusively to 
the first section — a portion of the chloride, varying according 
to the amount of liquid present, always remaining dissolved. 
This is finally precipitated along with the members of the 
second section on the addition of hydrosulphuric acid. If 
attention be paid to the following facts, they will frequently 
remove a source of much confusion : — 1. If lead has been 
discovered in the first section, a precipitate must always be 
obtained on passiQg hydrosulphuric acid through the filtrate, 
evenif no other member of the group be present. 2. If only 
a small quantity of lead be present, hydrochloric acid may 
cause no precipitate, as a sufficient quantity of water may 
be present to dissolve the chloride formed. In this case, 
all the lead will be found in testing for the members of the 
second section. 

306-, First section, — Boiling water, being poured upon 
the precipitate produced by hydrochloric acid, will remove 
the GHLOBiDE OF LEAD, if present, which is ascertained by 
sulphuric acid producing in the filtrate a precipitate of sul- 
phate OF LEAD. K a residue remain after removing the 
chloride of lead by adding successively to the mixed chloiides 
fi^esh quantities of boiling water, until the last washings give 
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• 

on the addition of sulphuric acid no further precipitate, it 
proves that either chloride of silver or subchloride of 
mercury (calomel), or both, must be present. Ammonia 
being added to this residue, dissolves the chlobide or 
siLVEB, whilst the sitbchlobide or mebcttbt is converted 
into a black compound. To detect the chloblde oe silyeb 
in the ammoniacal solution, nitric acid must be added in 
excess, which, by destroying the solvent, causes the chlobide 
OE SILVEB (if present) to be re-precipitated. 

307. Second section, — The precipitate produced by the 
general reagent, after being washed with distilled water 
untn all trace of chlorine is removed, must be boiled in 
dilute nitric acid. If it aU dissolves, with the exception of 
a light yellow mass of sulphur, pbotoxide or mebcitby is 
absent ; but if, after boiling for some time, the undissolved 
mass presents a black appearance, it points out the probable 
presence of that member. Examine the black mass for 
peroxide of mercury, as directed in paragraph 308. To the acid 
solution, after it has been filtered from the yellow or black 
mass, and subsequently evaporated nearly to dryness, so as 
to remove the greater part of the free acid, must be added a 
little water, and then a few drops of dilute sulphtiric acid, 
which will precipitate the lead as sulphate after the lapse 
of a longer or shorter time ; the solution must therefore be 
allowed to stand some time before ammonia is added. 
Ammonia being added in excess to the filtrate, throws down 
the BISMUTH. • The ammoniacal filtrate, after beiug slightly 
acidulated with acetic acid, must be divided into two por- 
tions. CoppEB is discovered, if it has not been already 
manifested by the blue colour of the ammoniacal solution, 
hj ferrocyanide qfpotassitim producing in one portion of the 
acetic solution a brownish-red-coloured precipitate. To the 
other portion of the acetic solution is to be added carbonate 
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of ammonia in excess, and heat applied ; by this means the 
CADMIUM, if present, will be precipitated. As this method 
for detecting and separating cadmium from copper is not 
a safe one if only small quantities of cadmium are present, 
we give the following method by Fresenius: — To one por- 
tion of the acetic solution add hi/drosulphuric acid in excess. 
The formation of a yellow precipitate denotes cadmium. 
If, on accoimt of the presence of copper, the sulphide of 
cadmium cannot be distinctly recognised, allow the precipitate 
produced by the hydrosulphuric acid to subside, decant the 
supernatant fluid, and add to the precipitate a solution of 
cyamde ofpotassivm until the sulphide of copper is dissolved. 
If a yellow residue is left undissolved, cadmium is present ; 
in the contrary case, not.* 

308. If a black residue remain after boiling the mixed 
sulphides in nitric acid, it must be collected upon a filter, 
to separate it from the other members, and specially ex- 
amined for protoxide of mercury by one of the two follow- 
ing methods: — Ist. After having dried the black mass 
thoroughly in a water bath, mix it with dry carbonate of 
soda, and proceed with the examination for mercury in the 
way described in paragraph 321. 2nd. Dissolve the black mass 
in as small a quantity of aqua begia as possible, then add 
ammonia in slight excess, and then a slight excess of hydro- 
chloric acid ; examine the solution, thus prepared, for mer- 
cury by means of copper wire, in the way described at 
paragraph 319, 

309. The following precautions must he attended to in 
analysing this group : — The means, both for separating and 
detecting the members of the first section, are so simple 
and positive, that no difficulty will be experienced by the 

* 8ee Appendix B. 

6 
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student. It may, nevertheless, be as well to observe, thaiP 
chloride of lead ought to be completely removed, before 
ammonia is added ; for if it is not, a white residue, which 
is nothing more than chloride of lead, may remain after 
the addition of ammonia, when mercury is absent, which 
may perplex the student. And if the chloride of lead be 
not completely removed before the addition of ammonia, 
the ammoniacal solution will appear turbid, owing to the 
separation of an insoluble basic salt of lead : this wiH not, 
however, interfere with the test for silver, since it (the 
basic salt of lead) redissolves upon the addition of nitric 
acid. The difficulties which occur in examining the second 
section wiU be easily overcome by a little attention. Many 
erroneous conclusions will be formed if the simple yet neces- 
sary precaution of washing the sulphuretted hydrogen pre- 
cipitate be neglected ; because a small quantity of the 
hydrochloric acid employed to precipitate the first section, 
being left behind, will be converted, on the addition of 
nitric acid, into aqua regia, which, by dissolving the proto- 
sulphide of inercury, may cause that m€fmber to be over- 
looked ; and should the mercury thus |)as)9 into solution, a 
compound of that metal will be precipitated on the addition 
of ammonia, which may be mistaken for bismuth. The 
precipitate must therefore, before it is treated With nitric 
acid, be washed with water until the wash-water, acidulated 
with nitric Acid, gives no prfecipitate with nitrate of silver. 
It is difficult to free the mass of sulphur, which separates 
on the addition of nitric acid, entirely from some of the 
iindecomposed sulphides ; and which, by communicating to 
it a black appearance, might lead to the belief that prot- 
oxide of mercury was present, even in the absence of that 
member. An experienced eye can generally distinguish 
between this mixture of undecomposed sulphide and sul- 
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^bur, and protosulphide of mercury, the former being light 
and flocculent, whilst the latter is dense and heavj ; but a 
safe and legitimate conclusion can only be arrived at by 
examining it specially for mercury. A varying amount of 
sulphuric acid is always formed by dissolving the sulphides 
in nitric acid: a portion of the lead will therefore be pre- 
cipitated as sulphate, and remion behind mixed up with the 
substance inscduble in nitric acid ; it is necessary, on this 
account, to examine the insoluble mass for this member, if 
it should not be met with in its proper place. As sulphate 
of lead precipitates from dilute solutions, and especially 
from those which contain much &ee acid, only after the 
lapse of some considerable time, the solution ought, after 
the addition of sulphuric acid, to be allowed to stand for a 
considerable time (an hour) before adding the ammonia. 
A precipitate will be formed on the addition of ammonia to 
the nitric solution, if either of these reagents contains a 
trace of iron, but this precipitate cannot be mistaken for 
bismuth if the following confirmatory test be applied : — 
Dissolve the precipitate obtained by ammonia in the least 
ossible quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid, and evaporate 
just to dryness ; redissolve the residue in water containing 
a drop of hydrochloric acid, and then add a large quantity 
of water ; if a turbidness be produced, bismuth is present. 

SFEOIAL B£MABE:S. 

810. Oxide or Silveb. — ^The colour of this oxide is 
brown. It is very soluble in nitric acid ; it combines vrith 
ammonia, giving rise to a dangerous compound (fulminating 
silver). Many of the salts of silver are colourless and in- 
soluble. The soluble ones do not affect vegetable colours, 
and are decomposed at a red heat. Many of them blacken 
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on exposure to light ; and they are all decomposed mth the 
precipitation of metallic silver hj many metals, such as 
zinc, iron, coppery Ac, and other reducing agents. The 
principal minerals of this metal are the sulphide (silver 
glance AgS), the chloeidb (horn silver AgCl), sulphide 
OF siLVEE and absbnio (3 AgS+AsSg), and sulphidb op 
silvbe and jlStthlo^t (3 AgS-f SbSg) ; silybb is also met 
with in the metallic state. It is likewise found in small 
quantities in most lead and copper ores. 

311. When silver compounds, mixed with carbonate of 
soda, are subjected on charcoal to the inner blowpipe flame, 
brilliant metaUic globules are produced, which are not 
attended with any incrustation. 

312. Oxide op Lead. — This oxide is of a yellow or 
reddish-yellow colour. In commerce it frequently goes 
under the name of massicot, and when partially fused is 
called litharge. The hydrated oxide is of a white colour, 
and it speedily absorbs carbonic acid from the air. The 
best solvent, both for the oxide and its hydrate, is nitric or 
acetic acid. The salts of lead are frequently insoluble, and 
are colourless, if the constituent acids be so. The soluble 
neutral salts redden litmus paper, and are decomposed at a 
ted heat. The principal minerals of this metal are the 
SULPHIDE {galena or lead glance Pb S) and the cabbonatb 
(PbO, CO2). 

313. Ghr ornate of potash produces, in solutions of lead, 
a yellow precipitate of chbomate of lead (PbO, CrOg), 
soluble in the fixed alkalies, biit insoluble iu nitric acid. 

314. "When lead compounds, mixed with carbonate of 
soda, are exposed upon charcoal to the inner blowpipe 
flame, ductile metallic globules 'are formed, accompanied 
with an incrustation which is yellow whilst hot, but be- 
comes paler on cooling. 
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315. Suboxide op Meboubt. — This oxide is black; 
it is decomposed by heat, the merciury volatilizing 
in the metaUic state. It forms no hydrate. The 
salts of the suboxide of mercury, when ignited, vola- 
tilize either with or without decomposition. The soluble 
neutral ones redden Utmus paper ; some of them are de- 
composed by much water into soluble acid and insoluble 
basic salts. The colour of the neutral salts is white, the 
colour of the basic ones is yellow. They are reduced, like 
the silver salts, by many metals, such as zinc, iron, copper, 
Ac, and by other reducing agents. 

316. To obtain the mercury from the subsalts of this 
metal, they may be decomposed either by copper or pro- 
tochloride of tin, or by means of carbonate of soda, in the 
way described at 319, 320, 321. 

317. Pbotoiidb op Meecubt. — ^This oxide is obtained 
in the form of a crystalline mass, nearly black whilst hot 
(at a red heat it is decomposed and entirely volatilized), 
but of a light red when cold. . Its hydrate is yellow. Both 
the oxide and its hydrate are soluble in hydrochloric and 
nitric acid. The salts of the protoxide of mercury, when 
ignited, volatilize either with or without decomposition. 
The soluble neutral ones redden litmus paper. The sul- 
phate and nitrate are decomposed in the presence of much 
water into soluble acid and insoluble basic salts. The 
metals and other reducing agents which decompose the 
subsalts act in a similar manner upon the protosalts of 
this metal. 

318. These two oxides differ not only in colour, but 
likewise in their behaviour with alkalies and hydro- 
chloric acid. The latter reagent is especially applicable 
for separating them, when they are present in the 
si^me solution; as subchloride of mercury (calomel) is 
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insoluble, wliilst the protocbloride {corrosive sublimate) is 
soluble. 

819. " Metallic copper, introduced into a soluticm of 
mercury, especially after acidification with hydrochloric 
acid, becomes covered with a white, lustrous coatmg; 
when moderately heated, the copper regains its original 
colour, vapours of mercury being evolved : this test is ex- 
ceedingly delicate. Slips of copper wire, about an inch in 
length, may be used ; they should be cleaned by shaking 
for a few moments with concentrated nitric acid, and 
thoroughly washed. Half a dozen such slips should be 
boiled for three or four minutes in the solution, previously 
acidulated with hydrodiloric add; they are then well 
rinsed, dried by pressure between blotting-paper, and 
heated in a glass tube of one quarter of an inch diameter, 
constructed so as to allow the passage of a feeble current 
of air. A coating of minute ghhules of mercury is formed 
upon the cool part of the tube ; these may be united into 
larger globules by rubbing with a glass rod" {Ahel and 
Bloxam), 

820. K protocbloride of tin be added in small quantity 
to salts of the protoxide of mercury, it reduces them to the 
state of suboxide, and, as a consequence, white snb- 
chloride of mercury precipitating ; but if it be added in 
excess, the salt of mercury (subsalts as well as protosalts) 
is completely decomposed, metallic mercury being thrown 
down as a gray precipitate, which may be united into glo- 
bules by heat and agitation — ^but most readily by boiling 
the metallic deposit, after decantation of the supernatant 
fluid, with hydrochloric acid. 

821. ^' Solid compounds of mercury, mixed with a large 
excess (at least twelve parts) of dry carbonate of soda, and 
heated in a perfectly dry tube of hard glass, having a 
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. diameter of about one quarter of an incli, and expanded 
into a bulb at one end, furnish minute globules of metallic 
meroury, which are deposited on the cool part of the tube, 
and may be united into larger globules by rubbing with a 
glass rod. This test is exceedingly delicate ; in order that 
it may be perfectly successful, the merqury compound 
should be thoroughly dried (in a water bath), and the car- 
bonate of soda should be ignited immediately preyious to 
use. In order to prevent the sublimation of undecom- 
posed mercury compounds^ it is well to cover the mixture 
in the bulb-tube with a layer of pure carbonate of soda. 
{Ahel and Bhxam), 

322. The chief mineral of this metal is the pbotosul- 
PHiDE {cinnabar) ; it ia likewise met with in the metallic 
state. 

323. Teboxide op Biskuth. — This oxide is of a yellow 
colour; when heated, it acquires, for the time, a deeper 
tint ; it fuses at a red heat? Its hydrate is white. They 
are both readily soluble in the dilute mineral acids. Most 
of the salts of bismuth are decomposed at a red heat. They 
are colourless, provided the constituent acid be so. The 
soluble neutral salts redden litmus paper, and one distin- 
guishing character which they possess is that of being 
decomposed by water into soluble acid and insoluble basic 
salts. This property is exhibited in the most decided man- 
ner by the chloride. To employ it as a confirmatory test, 
dissolve the precipitate in a small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid, evaporate nearly to dryness, and pour this solution 
into a large quantity of water. If bismuth be present, a 
milky turbidness wiU be produced. This metal is found 
principally in the native Qtate. 

324. Chromate of ppfash throws down from solutions of 
bismuth the yellow chbomats. This salt differs from the 
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corresponding one of lead by its solubility in dilate nitric* 
acid, and its insolubility in potasb. 

325. "Wben compounds of bismutb, mixed with carbonate 
of soda, are exposed oncbarcoal to the inner blowpipe flame, 
brittle metallic globules are obtained, attended with a yellow 
incrustation of oxide of bismutb. 

326. Oxide op Cadmiitm. — This oxide is of a brown or 
yellowisb-brown colour: its hydrate is white. They are 
both easily soluble in the dilute mineral acids. The salts of 
cadmium are colourless, provided the constituent acid be so. 
Most of them are soluble in water. The soluble neutral 
ones redden litmus paper, and are decomposed at a red 
heat. This metal occurs only in zinc ores. It is found as 
SULPHIDE in zinc blende, and as oxide or cabbowatb in 
calamine. 

327. When compounds of cadmium, mixed with carbonate 
of soda or other reducing agents, are exposed on charcoal to 
the inner blowpipe flame, the charcoal becomes covered with 
a yellow or reddish-yellow incrustation of oxide of cadmium. 

328. Oxide of Coppeb. — This oxide is black ; its hydrate 
is of a light blue colour. They are both readily soluble * in 
the dilute mineral acids. Most of the salts of this metal are 
soluble in water. The soluble ones redden litmus paper, and 
are decomposed at a red heat. In their anhydrous state, the 
salts are white ; in their hydrated state, they are of a blue or 
greenish-blue colour, which their solutions exhibit, even 
when much diluted. 

329. This metal is sometimes found in the native state ; 
but it chiefly occurs in combination with sulphide of iron, 
constituting the coppeb pteites (Cu^ H-FegSg), and in blub 
COPPEE ore, or malachite (2 CuO, COg+HO). 

330. Ferrocyanide of potassium throws down, even from 
dilute solutions of copper, a reddish-brown precipitate of 
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FEEEOCTANiDE OF OOFPEB (2 Cu,Cfy), which is insoluble in 
dilute acids, but is decomposed by the fixed alkalies. 

331. If bright metallic iron be introduced into a solution 
of a salt of copper, it becomes coated with a red deposit of 
that metal, provided the solution be neutral or only very 
slightly acid. 

332. "When any of the compounds of copper, mixed with 
carbonate of soda^ are exposed on a charcoal support to the 
inner blowpipe flame, meta.llic coffeb is obtained, unac- 
companied with any incrustation on the charcoal 
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333. It will be seen by consulting the general taWe (7), 
that some of the reagents produce a precipitate with more 
than one of the groups ; the analysis must therefore be com- 
menced by removing those substances the general reagent of 
which produces no precipitate with the members of any 
other group under the same circumstances. Such a course 
will be adopted, if the reagents are employed in the order 
observed in the table. 

334. FiEST Division of the Sixth Gteoup. — The 
analysis must be commenced by addiag to the solution 
Jiydrochhric add, which precipitates the members of the 
first section of the sixth group when they are present. 
When a precipitate is produced, collect it upon a filter, wash 
it twice with cold water, and then examine it, according to 
the first section of table 6, and paragraph 306. The wash- 
water must be collected with the filtrate. Before adding the 
hydrochloric acid, consult paragraphs 342, 343, and 344. 

335. Second Division of the Sixth, and the whole 
OF the Fifth Geoitp.* — To the filtrate from the precipitate 
produced by hydrochloric acid, or to the solution with which 

* Gold and platinmn are easily detected in the presence of all the 
metals (paragraph 290) ; Northcote and Church, in their ' Manual of 
Analysis/ recommend their separation from the solution, hefore pre- 
cipitating the other members of the fifbh and the members of the 
sixth group, by sidphuretted hydrogen; the following is their plan: — 
The filtrate from the HCl precipitate, or the solution which has fiuled 
to give a precipitate, is freed from HO, NOj (if present) by one or two 
evaporations on the water-bath with HCl; to the HCl solution, which 
ought to be concentrated, a reasonable quantity of NH4CI solution is 
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it has failed to give a precipitate, is to be added sulphide of 
hydrogen gas* (hydrosulphuric acid), until the solution 
smeUs strongly of the gas after it has been shaken and 
gently warmed for some time ; the remaining members of the 
sixth and all the members of the fifth group, when present, 
will be precipitated. When a precipitate is produced, coUect 
it upon a filter and wash it with hot water until the wash- 
water is no longer acid to test-paper ; the wadi-water need 
not be collected with the filtrate, but may be thrown away. 
Boiling caustic soda must be poured upon the washed pre- 
cipitate : the alkali dissolves out the members of the fifth 
group, whilst the members of the sixth group, being insolu- 
ble in the alkali, remain behind upon the filter. If a portion 
of the precipitate should be iusoluble in the caustic soda, it 
.must, after being well washed with hot water, be ex- 
amined for the members of the second division of the sixth 
group, according to table 6 and paragraph 307. To 
the caustic soda solution must be added hydrochloric acid in 
excess. If a precipitate is produced on the addition of the 
acid to the alkaline solution the colour of which is vjMte^ 
this arises merely from the separation of sulphur, none of 
the members of the fifth group being present ; if the pre- 
cipitate possess a yellow or orange colour^ aijtimont, 

added, the liquid is then well agitated and allowed to rest for some 
hours ; if Pt is present, a yellow crystalline precipitate of PtCig, NH4CI 
is formed. The filtrate is mixed with a reasonable quantity of a 
concentrated solution of HO, Oj^^ and moderately heated for some 
hours. A precipitate, consisting of yellow spangles or of a brown 
ydlow sponge, indicates Au. The filtrate is then treated with HS. 

* If the oxides of silver and lead, and suboxide of mercury, had 
not to be sought for, we must nevertheless add hydrochloric acid to the 
solution to render it acid, before adding sulphide of hydrogen, in order 
to prevent the members of the third and fourth groups from being 
precipitated by that reagent, and to ensure the complete precipitation 
of the fifth group. 
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BiNOxiDB OP TTS* and ABSEiric, can only be present. If 
the colour of tlie precipitate is black, then aU the member^ 
of the group must be sought for. The analysis of the pre- 
cipitate, after being well washed with hot water, must be 
conducted according to the directions given under the fifth 
group (240). Before pftasing the sulphide of hydrogen gets 
through the solution^ consult paragraphs 345, 346, and 347. 

336. The Eoubth Group. — If the directions given in the 
previous paragraph have been obeyed, the solution, which 
has now to be examined for the fourth group, will have a 
strong odour of sulphide of hydrogen ; if they have not been 
obeyed, they must he before proceeding to examine the 
solution for this or the following groups. The filtrate firom 
the sulphide of hydrogen precipitate, or the solution with 
which it has fisdled to give a precipitate, must be boiled until 
every trace of sulphide of hydrogen is expelled. To ascertain 
when all the gas is expelled, hold a piece of bibulous paper, 
moistened with a solution of some soluble salt of lead, over 
the boiling liquid: when the lead-paper does not alter in 
colour, all the sulphide of hydrogen is expelled. If boiling 
the liquid causes a separation of sulphur, the solution, after 
the sulphide of hydrogen is expelled, must be filtered to free 
it from the sulphur ; a very small portion of the liquid must 
then be examined for protoxide of iron by ferricyanide of 
potassium.f When iron is present, the rest of the solution, 
to which no ferricyanide of potassium has been added, must 
be boiled with a few drops of nitric acid until all the iron is 
converted into sesquioxide,^ which is accomplished when a 

* The colour of protosulphide of tin is a blackish brown. 

t Ferro- and ferricyanide of potassium precipitate a great many of 
the metallic oxides, besides the iron oxides, but with no other oxides 
but the iron oxides do they give blue precipitates. 

{ When the fifbh and sixth groups are not sought for, but we com- 
mence the analysis by examining for the members of the fourth gproup. 
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drop of the solution does not give a blue colour with ferricy- 
anide of potassium. To the solution, when the iron is 
peroxidized, must be added chloride of ammonium and 
ammonia ; the ammonia must be added until the solution, 
after it has been well shaken, smells of the volatile alkali. 
Nitric acid need not be added to the solution when it con- 
tains no iron, but the chloride of ammonium and ammonia 
can at once be added to it after it has been freed fro^n the 
sulphide of hydrogen and sulphur. "Warm the solution after 
the addition of the ammonia ; and when a precipitate is pro- 
duced, showing the presence of one or all of the members of 
the fourth group, coUect it upon a filter, wash it with hot 
water until the wash-water does not turn red test-paper 
blue ; examine it then according to table 4 and paragraphs 
189, 190, 191, and 192. Before adding the chloride of ammo- 
nium and ammonia^ consult paragraphs 348, 349, 350, &c. 

337. The Thibd &eoup.* — To the filtrate from the pre- 
cipitate produced by ammonia, or to the solution with which 
it has failed to give a precipitate, is to be added sulphide of 
ammonium in the cold.f If any of the members of the third 

we most not neglect to convert the iron, when any of it exists as prot- 
oxide, into sesquioxide, by boiling the solution with nitric acid. 

* Although protoxide of iron belongs, on account of its general 
properties, to this group, we have placed it in the special table of the 
fourth group ; because, in separating the groups, it is converted by 
nitric acid into sesquioxide — a member of the fourth group : we have 
thought it advisable, therefore, to contrast its spedfd properties with 
those of the fourth, 

t When the student does not look for the members of the three pre- 
vious groups, viz., the sixth, fifth, and fourth, he must, before adding 
sulphide of ammonium to the solution, add chloride of anmionium and 
ammonia : in other words, he must add them to the solution which he 
has to examine for the members of the third group, if they (i. e., chlo- 
ride of ammonium and ammonia) have not been added in the previous 
course of the analysis. The chloride of ammonium is added, to pre- 
vent the precipitation of the magnesia by the ammonia. 
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riEST GBOUP. 

Potash (KO), Soda 

(NaO), Amxohia 

(NH4O). 



1. Htdkochlokic 
Acid does not precipitate 
the memben of this 
group from their solu- 
tions, because their Chlo- 
rides are soluble. 



2. Htdkosulfhusic 
Acid does not precipitate 
the members of this 
group, either from thdr 
neutral acid or alkaline 
solutions, because thnr 
Sulphides are soluble. 



3. AirxoinA does not 
precipitate either of the 
other two members of 
the group. 



4. Sulphide or Ak- 
MONIUM does not precipi- 
tate the other two mem- 
bers of this group from 
their solutions, because 
their Sulphides are solu- 
ble. 



6. CabbgnateotAx- 
XONIA does not precipi- 
tate either of the other 
two members of this 
group from their solu- 
tions. 



6. ASSENIATS OF AlC- 

MONIA does not precipi- 
tate either of the other 
two members of this 
noup from their solu- 
uons. 



SECOND GBOUP. 



First Subdmtum. 

Baryta (BaO), Stxon- 

TiA (SrO), Ldib 

(CaO). 



Second Subdivision. 
Magnesia (MgO). 



1. Htdeocblosic Acid does not preci^tatethe 
members of this group firom their solutions, be- 
cause their Chlori£u are soluble. 



3. HiDsosuLPHUuc Acid does not precipitate 
the members of this group, either from their 
neutral acid or alkaline solutions, because their 
Sulphides are soluble. 



8. AxuoviL does not* 
precipitate the members 
of this division from 
their solutions. 



8. 'Ammonia precipi- 
tates Magnesia partly 
from its solutions, as 
Hydrate (MgO, HO); 
the presence of Salts of 
Ammonia prevents* the 
precipitation altogether. 



4. Sulphide of Ammonium <{o««no^ precipitate 
the members of this group from their solunons, 
because their Sulphides are soluble. 



5. Casbonate OF Am- 
monia predfitates the 
members of tnis division 
from their solutions as 
Carbonates; the presence 
of Salts of Ammonia does 
not interfere with the 
piedpitaaoa. 

6. AusENiATS OF Am- 
monia precwitates Hhe 
members of tnis division 
fh)m their neutral and 
alkaline solutions, as 
Arseniates. 



5. Cabbonatb of Kjl- 
MOniA precipitates Mag- 
nesia only partly, and 
the presence of Salts of 
Ammonia prevents the 
precipitation altogether. 



6. Abseniate OF Am- 
monia precipitates Mag- 
nesia from its neutral and 
alkaline solutions, as Ar- 
seniate; violent agitation 
promotes the formation 
of the precipitate. The 
precipitate is more sdu- 
ble in hot than cold water. 



THIRD GROUP. 

Oxide Manganiusb 

(MnO), 

Oxide of Zi.\c (ZnO), 

Oxide of Cob a lt (CoO), 

Oxide OF Nickel (NiO), 

Protoxide of Ikon 

(FeO). 

1. Htdrochloeic 
Acid does not precipitate 
the members of this 
group from their soln- 
t ions, because thdr Chlo 
rides are soluble. 



2. Hydeosulphuhic 
Acid does not precipitate 
the members of this 
group from their acid 
solutions, because their 
Sulphides are soluble in 
dilute acids, even in the 
cold. 



8. Ammonia precioi- 
totes the members of tnis 
groyipaa Hydrates. In an 
excess of the reagent, 
the Hydrates of Zinc. 
Nickel, and Cobalt are 
readily soluble, but the 
Hydrates of Manganese 
and Protoxide 01 Iron 
are insoluble; but the 
presence of Salts of Am- 
monia prevents the preci- 
pitation of the Manganese 
and Oxide of Iron. 

4. Sulphide of Am- 
monium precipitates aJl 
the members of this 
group from neutral and 
alkanne solutions, as 
Sulphides. 



5. CABBON ATK OF AM- 
MONIA precipitates aJI 
the members of this 
group J but they are all, 
with the exception of 
Manganese and Oxide of 
Iron, readily soluble in an 
excess of the reagent. 

6. Abseniate OF Am- 
monia precipitates the 
members of this group 
from their neutral solu- 
tions, as Arseniates. 



* The phosphate* and oxalates of baryta, strontia, and lime, and phosphate of magnesia, are solable in dilate 
mineinl acids, but insoluble la water and the alkalies ; consequently, when their acid solutions are rf ndered aentral 
or alkaline by ammonia, tkae salU are precipitated ; therefore when baryta, strontia, and lime are in eombiaatioa 
with phosphoric and oxalic acids, and when magnesia is in eombioation with phosphoric acid, they are precipitated 
in combination with these acids by ammonia, fh>m their acid lolntions, mlong with the members of the fourtlt fvoup. 
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FOURTH GROUP. 

Alumina (AjjOg), 

SxsquioxiDE UH&Oo 

MiUM (Cr^^s), SEsqui- 

oxiox o? iiiojN (FesPs). 



1. Htdhochlokic 
Acid does not precipitate 
the members of this 



lup, because thdr 
'klarides are eoluble. 



^ 



8. Htdkosulphubic 
Acid io««fu>^ precipitate 
an^ of the members of 
this gToui> fix)m their 
add solutions, because 
Sulphide of Iron is readily 
soluble in acids, and the 
Sulf hides of JUuminum 
ana Chromium are not 
formed in tiie humid way. 

S. Ammonia, even in 
the presence of its Salts, 
precipitates the mem- 
oers of this group as 
HjfdrateSt* which an 
excess of the reagent does 
not redissolve. 



4. Sulphide of Am- 
monium precipitates all 
the members of this 
group from neutral and 
alkahne solutions; Ses- 
quiozide of Iron, as Pro- 
tostdphide ; Alumina and 
Sesquioxide at Chromi- 
um, as Oxides, 

5. Cabbonatz or Am- 
monia precipitates aU 
the members of this 
group from their solu- 
tions as Oxides ; an excess 
of the reagent does not 
redissolve tiiem. 

6. Absxniate op Am- 
monia precipitates the 
members of this group 
from their neutral solu- 
tions, as Arseniates. 



FIFTH GROUP. 

ASSENIOUS ACID (AsOg), 

Arsenic Acid (ASO5), 
Tekoxide of Antimony 
(SbOg), Oxide of Tin 
(SuO), BiNGxiDE OF Tin 
(Sn02), Teboxide of 
Gold (AuOj). Binoxidx 
OF Platinum (PtOj). 

1. Hydsochloeic 
Acid does no^ precipitate 
the members of this 
group, because their 
vhUmdes are soluble. 



2. Htdkosulphuric 
Acid preapitates all the 
members of this group 
from their acid sdutious, 
as Sulphides. 



SIXTH GROUP. 



3. Ammonia precipi- 
tates some of the mem- 
bers of this group. 



4. Sulphide of Am* 
MONiUM, if added in ex- 
cess, does not precipitate 
the members of this 
group from their solu- 
tions, because their Sul- 
phides are soluble in the 
Alialiue StUphides. 

5. Casbonati! OF Am- 
monia precipitates A>m« 
of the members of this 
group, as Oxides. 



6. AESzifiATx OF Am- 
monia precipitates som6 
of the members of this 
group from their neutral 
solutions, as Arseniates. 



Second Subdivision. 

Oxide of Lead (FbO), 
Protoxide ofMercuey 
(HgO),TEROXiDK ofBis- 
MUTHCBiOs), Oxide of 
Cadmium (CdO), Oxide 
OF Copper (CqO). 

1. Htdrochloric 

Acid does not precipitate 
the members of this divi- 
sion of the group, because 
their Chlwides are so- 
luble. 



First Subdivision. 

Oxide of Silver (AgO), 

Suboxide of Mer-> 

CURT (Hg^/)), Oxide of 

Lead (PbO). 



1. Hydrochloric 
Acid precipitates the 
members oi this division 
of the group, because 
their Chlorides are insolu- 
ble. Chbride of Lead is 
slightly soluble in water ; 
it IS more soluble in hot 
than cold water. 

2. Hydrosulfhuric Acid precipitates all the 
members of this group from their neutral, alkaline 
and acid, solutions, as Sulphides. 



3. Ammonia precipitates the members of this 
group ; but m an excess of the reagent, the oxides 
of Stiver, Cadmium, and Copper redissolve readily ; 
tne rest are insoluble in an excess of the reagent. 



4. Sulphide of Ammonium precipitates all 
the members of this group from their neutral and 
alkaline solutions, as SulpAides. 



5. GAXBOHAn OF Ammonia precipitates all the 
members of this group from their solutions ; and 
an excess of the reagent (2o«« H0^redlB8olve them, 
with the exception of Copper. 



6. Arseniatz of Ammonia precipitates the 
members of this group from their neutral solu- 
tions, as Arseniates. 



* WImb photphnta of iron nod phnnphaUi alumina are present in a solution, tbey are precipitated as Fhus- 
phates, and not a* Hydrates, bj ammonia. 
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group are present, a precipitate will be produced by tbe 
sulphide of ammonium. When a precipitate is produced, 
collect it upon a filter, and, after washing it well with hot 
water, examine it according to table 3 and paragraph 1 65, if the 
precipitate is of a ligTit coloiur ; but if it is black, paragraph 
166. Before filtering the whole of the solution, when a preci- 
pitate is produced by sulphide of ammonium, add to that 
portion of the liquid which has been filtered a little more 
sulphide of ammonium ; if the reagent produces a further 
precipitate, add some to the unfiltered as well as to the 
filtered portion, then filter it, and again test the filtrate with 
sulphide of ammonium. If the sulphide of ammonium cause 
no precipitate, in the filtered liquid, proceed with the filtra- 
tion, as the group has been completely precipitated. Before 
addmg any sulphide of ammonium to the solution, consult 
paragraphs 351, 352, and 353. 

338. PiRST Division or the Second Group. — ^To the 
filtrate from the precipitate produced by the sulphide of 
ammonium, or to the solution with which it has failed to 
give a precipitate, is to be added carbonate of ammonia;* 
the solution must then be gently warmed for some time, 

*Wlieii the student does not look for the members of the four pre- 
vious groups^ viz., the sixth, fifth, fourth, and third, he must, before 
adding the carbonate of ammonia to the solution, add chloride of am- 
monium and ammonia : in other words, he must add them to the solu- 
tion which he has to examine for the members of the second group, if 
they (i. e,, chloride of ammonium and anmionia) have not been added 
in the previous course of the analysis. The chloride of ammonium is 
added to prevent the precipitation of the magnesia by the carbonate 
of ammonia ; any ammoniacal salt may be employed, the acid of which 
forms no insoluble compound with magnesia or the other members of 
the group. The carbonate of ammonia employed being generally a 
sesquicarbonate, a portion of the alkaline earths is apt to be dissolved 
by the excess of carbonic acid. The ammonia is added to prevent this : 
it does so by converting the sesquicarbonate into a neutral carbonate. 
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but not boiled. If one or all of the members of this divi-r 
sion are present, a precipitate wiU be produced by the car- 
bonate of ammonia, especially after warming the solution. 
When a precipitate is produced, collect it upon a filter, 
wash it with hot water, and afterwards examine it according 
to table 2 and paragraphs 130, 131, 132, and 133. Before 
adding the carbonate of ammonia, consult paragraphs 354 
and 355. 

339. Second Divisioiir or the Second Geotjp. — The 
filtrate from the carbonate of ammonia precipitate must be 
tested with a little more carbonate of anmionia before we 
attempt to look for magnesia. If on the further addition 
of carbonate of ammonia a precipitate is produced, it must 
be filtered ; the precipitate must be examined, along with 
the previous precipitate, for baryta, strontia, and lime, and 
the filtrate must be again tested with carbonate of am- 
monia. The filtrate from the carbonate of ammonia preci- 
pitate, or the solution with which it has failed to give a pre- 
cipitate, must be divided into two parts. To one part of the 
solution, which must be quite cold, must be added arseniate 
of ammonia ;* the liquid, after the addition of the reagent, 
ought to be shaken very violently ; and if, after time (one 
or two hours) has been allowed for the formation of the 
precipitate, no precipitate should appear, this part of the 
solution can be thrown away ; the other part of the solution 
must be examined for potash and soda in the way pointed 



* When the stndent does not look for the previous groups and the 
first section of this group, he must, hefore adding the arseniate of am- 
monia to the solution, add chloride of ammonium and ammonia. The 
chloride of ammonium is added to prevent the precipitation of the 
magnesia hy the ammonia. The ammonia is added because arseniate 
of magnesia and ammonia is less soluble in water containing ammonia 
than in pure water. 
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out in paragraph 340. When arseniate of ammonia produces a 
precipitate in one part of the solution (consult paragraph 
341), the two portions of the solution must be mixed together ; 
a further quantity of arseiuate of ammonia must be added ; 
the liquid, after the addition of the reagent, must be shkken 
very violently ; and, after time has been allowed for the 
complete precipitation of the magnesia, the liquid must be 
filtered. To the filtrate must be added a little more arseniate 
of ammonia ; if this should cause a further precipitate, the 
solution must be again filtered and the filtrate again tested 
with arseniate of ammonia. The excess of the arsenic acid 
must be got rid of m the filtrate before we can test for the 
non-Yolatile alkalies. When, therefore, the filtrate gives no 
further precipitate with arseniate of ammonia, sulphide of 
ammonium containing an excess of sulphur* must be added 
iQ sufficient quantity, and the solution evaporated to one 
half its bulk ; hydrochloric acid must then be added, slightly 
in excess, and the solution filtered from the precipitated 
sulpharsenic acid (AsSg). The filtrate must then be exa- 
mined for potash and soda in the way described in the 
following paragraph. Before adding the arseniate of am- 
mimiay consult paragraph 356. 

340. The Fibst Geoup. — The second portion of the 
solution in which magnesia has been found to be absent, 
and the filtrate &om the sulpharsenic acid precipitate (when 
magnesia has been present la the solution under examioa- 
tion), are each examined in the following way for potash 
and soda: — The solution is evaporated to dryness, and 
ignited until all fuming has ceased. As a slight quantity 

* To obtain sulphide of ammonium containing an excess of sulphur, 
heat some of the ordinary sulphide of ammonium with some flowers of 
sulphur ; filter the solution if all the sulphur does not dissolve, and use 
the filtrate. 
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of the ammoniacal salt firequently becomes detacHed from 
the sides of the yessel dimng the process of ignition, 
however long the ignition may be continued, it will remain 
unvolatilized, as it does not become ^uffiLciently heated. It 
is necessary, therefore, after all fuming has ceased, to re- 
move the lamp, allow the vessel to coDl, and, when cold, to 
wash down from the sides of the vessel any unvolatilized 
ammoniacal salt with the smallest possible quantity of 
water ; the liquor must then be evaporated, and the ignition 
continued until all filming ceases^ During the ignition, the 
dry matter frequently assumes a black or brown colour ; 
this is owing to the ammoniacal salts, which have been 
added during the course of the analysis, containing organic 
matter. Should this black matter not be destroyed during 
the ignition, it will be got rid of on dissolving the residue 
which remains after the expulsion of the ammoniacal salts 
in water, and filtering the solution; the organic matter, 
being rendered insoluble by the heat, wiU remain behind 
upon the filter. After all the ammoniacal salts have been 
expelled, as much boiling water as would fill a small-sized 
thimble should be poured into the vessel, in order to dis- 
solve the fixed alkalies if they are present. The liquid 
must then be filtered through a very small filter, and the 
clear filtered liquid examined for potash and soda according 
to paragraph 100 ; and paragraph 102 ought to be con- 
sulted. We always look for ammonia in a portion of the 
original solution. Before examining for the alkalies, consult 
paragraph 357. 

341. As magnesia does not alter or modify in the least 
the colours which potash and soda impart to the blowpipe 
flame, it is not necessary to separate magnesia, when it is 
present, from the solution, in order to look for the fixed 
alkalies ; all that is required is to evaporate to dryness that 
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portion of the solution to which no arseniate of ammonia 
has been added, and continue the ignition until all the am- 
moniacal salts which have been added in the course of the 
analysis are expelled ; after their expulsion, as much hoiling 
water as would fill a small-sized thimble should be poured 
into the vessel, in order to dissolve the fixed alkalies, if they 
are present. The liquor must then be filtered through a 
very small filter, and the dear filtered liquid examined for 
soda and potash by the blowpipe flame ; when soda is pre- 
sent, Cartmell's method (paragraph 112) must be adopted 
for the detection of potash. 



PAETIOULAE OBSEBVAtlOlTS EEQAEDING THE PEECIPITATES 
PEODTJCED BY THE GENEEAL EEAGENTS, AND THE 
PEECAUTIONS TO BE ATTENDED TO IN EXAMINING 
THE SOLUTIONS. 

342. Precautions to he attended to in examining for the 
first section of the Sixth Group. — Before adding hydro- 
chloric acid to any solution under examination, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain, by test-papers, whether the solution is 
acid, neutral, or alkaline. When it is one of the two former, 
a few drops of the acid will generally be sufficient ; if alka- 
line, the acid must be added until it is decidedly in excess. 
"When a precipitate is produced, add the acid, drop by drop, 
until it ceases to increase; then add a few drops more, 
shake the mixture, and filter. When no precipitate is pro- 
duced, a few drops of the acid will in most cases be sufficient, 
since our only object in adding it then is to acidify the 
solution, in order to prevent the precipitation of the mem- 
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bers of the third and the members of the fourth group by- 
sulphide of hydrogen. When an evolution of gas takes 
place an the addition of the hydrochloric add, consult para- 
graph 362. 

343. As oxide of silver is not precipitated, under certain 
circumstances, by hydrochloric acid — and as a precipitate 
may be produced on the addition of hydrochloric acid, in 
the absence of the oxides of silver, lead, and suboxide of mer- 
cury — it is requisite to notice, 1st, the substances which 
interfere with the precipitation of the oxide of silver ; 2d, 
the substances which may be precipitated, and under what 
condition the precipitation takes place. 1st. "When proto- 
nitrate of mercury is present in the solution, oxide of silver, 
if present, will not be precipitated by the hydrochloric acid, 
because chloride of silver is soluble in a solution of proto- 
nitrate of mercury, especially if the solution is hot and 
concentrated: on the addition of water, and cooling, the 
solution may deposit shining yellowish- white crystals, which 
are pure chloride of silver. When protonitrate of mercury 
is suspected to be present, acetate of ammonia ought to be 
added to the solution after the addition of the hydrochloric 
acid, as this ensures the complete precipitation of the chlo- 
ride of silver. 2nd. The precipitate* may be occasioned by 
the presence of some salt of antimony or bismuth, as the 
chlorides of these metals are decomposed by much water 
into soluble acid and insoluble basic salts. This precipitatef 

* If the hydrochloric acid employed contain a trace of sulphuric 
add, and haryta he present in the fluid under examination, a slight 
trace of insoluble sulphate of haryta will he formed, which may he dis- 
tinguished hy the difficulty experienced in separating it from the fluid 
by filtration. 

t Hydrochloric acid precipitates, of the inorganic acids, horacic 
acid, and of the organic acids, henzoic and uric acids, if the solution is 
very concentrated. The two former are dissolved hy hot water, and 
the uric acid hy heating with nitric acid. 
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may also arise from the presence of some substance inso- 
luble in water, but soluble in the caustic, carbonated, or 
sulphuretted alkalies, qr in an alkaline cyanide — for ex- 
ample, phosphate of alumina, or alumina dissolved in caustic 
soda, sulpharsenious acid dissolved in carbonate of ammonia, 
tersulphide of antimony dissolved in an alkaline sulphide, 
cyanide of nickel dissolved in an alkaline cyanide ; or the 
precipitate may be due to silicic acid, some alkaline silicate 
being present. If the precipitate is due either to antimony 
or bismuth, it will redissolve on the addition of a few drops 
more of hydrochloric acid. When silicic acid is the sub- 
stance thrown down, the precipitate will appear very gelati- 
nous, and will remain undissolved on the further addition 
of acid ; a fresh portion of the original solution must there- 
fore be acidulated with nitric acid, and evaporated to dry- 
ness to render the silicic acid insoluble ; the ignited mass 
may then be digested with dilute nitric acid, and filtered. • 
The analysis of the filtrate must then be conducted in the 
regular way, by adding to it hydrochloric acid, Ac. If the 
precipitate should be due to the presence of any of the 
other substances, a fresh portion of the original solution 
ought to be taken, And nitric a^id added to it until it is 
decidedly acid. If the precipitate does not disappear on 
the addition of the acid, the solution ought to be warmed ; 
if this should ML to dissolve the precipitate, it must be 
collected upon a filter, and examined as a substance iiao- 
luble in water and acids (see par. 691.) The analysis rf the 
solution or filtrate must then be conducted in the regular 
way, by adding to it hydrochloric acid, &c. 

344. As the chlorides of lead, silver, and subchloride of 

* 1%e precipitate left upon the filter mngt be examined for silicic 
«u^d according to the method described trnder the head of that acid (see 
paragraph 44>5). 
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mercury, are very heavy, they easily separate from the solu- 
tion ; there is therefore no need to warm the fluid to effect 
this object. Indeed it would be disadvantageous to do so, 
as a portion of the subchloride of mercury would be con- 
verted into protochloride, and the greater portion if not all 
the chloride of lead would be dissolved. 

345. Precautions to he observed in examining for the se- 
cond section of the Sixth and the whole of the Fifth Ghroup. 
— Before passing sulphide of hydrogen through the solu- 
tion it will be necessary to dilute it with water, if it be 
very acid, as many of the sulphides will not readily preci- 
pitate from very acid solutions. Should the liquid, on 
being diluted, become turbid, it arises from the presence of 
some salt of antimony or bismuth. A few drops of acid 
will redissolve this precipitate. Arsenic acid is precipi- 
tated, with very great difficulty, by sulphide of hydrogen. 
"When this substance is present, the addition of sulphurous 
acid,* assisted by a gentle degree of heat, reduces it to 
a lower oxide (arsenious acid). This must be done before 
passing sulphide of hydrogen throiigh the solution; for 
not only is the arsenic acid precipitated with difficulty, but 
if oxide of zinc is also present in the solution, the preci- 
pitate produced by the sulphide of hydrogen is not pure 
sulpharsenic acid, but a compound of that acid and sulphide 
of zinc, having the following composition (ZnS, AsS^) — so 
that if the oxide of zinc and arsenic acid were present in 
equivalent proportions, all the zinc would be precipitated 
along with the arsenic acid by sulphide of hydrc^n. If, 
however, the arsenic acid be first reduced, by means of sul- 

* If baryta, strontia, or oxide of lead, be l^r^Mint, the svlphnrons add 
will give rise to a precipitation of these dxides, as sulphates; the pre- 
cipitate shofdd be coQected npon a filter, washed, dried, and then exa- 
mined as a substance insolable in water and acids, according to par. 591. 
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phurous acid, to the state of arsenious acid, then no snlph- 
arsenic acid is precipitated, but only sulpharsenious acid 
(AsSg) ; and sulphide of zinc is not precipitated along with 
this last acid. 

346. If, on the addition of hydrosulphuric acid, no preci- 
pitate be produced, it proves the absence of the remaining 
members of the sixth and aU the members of the fifth group. 
If a precipitate be produced, the colour of which is white,* 
this likewise proves the absence of these groups, as the 
white precipitate is merely due to a separation of the 
sulphur, occasioned by the reduction of some higher oxide 
to a lower degree of oxidation. If the colour of the solu- 
tion, originally orange or yellow, change to a green, after 
the gas is passed through it, the separation of sulphur is 
due to the reduction of chromic acid to the state of ses- 
quioxide of chromium ; the white sulphur suspended in the 
green solution firequently perplexes the student, as it ap- 
pears at first like a green precipitate. If the separation of 
sulphur be not attended with any change in colour, it is 
(probably) attributable to the reduction of the sesquioxide 
of iron to the state of protoxide : chromic acid and sesqui- 
oxide of iron being both found in their lowest degree of 
oxidation, after sulphide of hydrogen or any other reducing 
agent has been added to their solutions. 

347. If on the first transmission of sulphide of hydrogen 
through the solution a white precipitate be formed, which, 
on a further addition of the reagent, acquires an orange 

* If nitric acid be present in the solntion, a thick, tenacious yellow mass 
of snlphor will separate, occasioned by the decomposition of the sulphide 
of hydrogen by the acid. When such is the case, the gas has to be 
'passed through the solution for some time before its characteristic 
odour will be imparted to the liquid, showing that a sufficient quantity 
has been added. Chloric acid and free chlorine decompose sulphide of 
hydrogen in the same way as nitric acid. 



I 
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colour, and becomes finally hlach, it points out that some 
salt of the protoxide of mercury is present. If the preci- 
pitate, on its first formation, assumes a red or brownish-red 
colour, and becomes finally black, it indicates the probable 
presence of some salt of lead. 

348. JPrecautions to he observed in examining for the 
Fourth Group, — If the sulphide of hydrogen were not ex- 
pelled before boiling the solution with nitric acid, the latter 
might give rise, by oxidation of tl^ sulphur, to sulphuric 
acid, which would precipitate baryta and strontia, and pos- 
sibly lime, as sulphates, if they were present. Even when 
nitric acid has not to be added to the solution, no iron 
being present, it is necessary to expel the sulphide of hydro- 
gen before adding ammonia, otherwise sulphide of ammo- 
nium would be formed when the ammonia was added, and 
consequently the third as well as the fourth group would be 
precipitated. When the solution is very acid, no chloride 
of ammonium need be added, as a sufficient amount of ammo- 
niacal salt will be formed on the addition of the ammonia. 

349. When much sesquioxide of chromium is present, a 
small quantity will frequently dissolve in the ammonia, and 
will impart to the fluid a puce-red tint. When this occurs, 
it is difficult to remove the last traces of chromium from 
the solution. If warming the solution fail, it is better to 
disregard it ; for if the solution were evaporated to effect 
the object, a greater or less quantity of the oxides of man- 
ganese, nickel, and cobalt, if they were present, would be 
precipitated. 

350. The precipitate produced by ammonia may consist, in 
addition to the members of the fourth group, of the following 
salts : — ^Alumina, sesquioxide of chromium, sesquioxide 
of iron, baryta, strontia, lime, and magnesia, when in 
combination with phosphoric acid; and baryta, strontia, 

7 
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and lime, when in combination with oxalic acid. When 
t'le student looks for acids as well as bases, he must 
examine the precipitate produced by ammonia, accord- 
ing to Table 5. Baryta, strontia, and lime, when in 
combination with hydrofluoric and boracic acids, may also be 
precipitated by ammonia in minute q;iiantities ; but as a suf- 
ficient quantity of the bases will always remain in solution, 
and be precipitated in their proper place, and as the acids 
will be found in the examination for acids, we have not in- 
cluded these salts in the table. 

351. Precautions to he observed in exoimining for the TJiird 
Group. — If chromic acid and baryta are both present in a 
solution, a substance insoluble in acids is sometimes found 
on dissolving the precipitate produced by ammonia, or that 
produced by sulphide of ammonium ; the insoluble sub- 
stance is sulphate of baryta. A sulphur acid appears to be 
formed when chromic acid is reduced by sulphide of hydro- 
gen, which becomes converted into sulphuric acid after 
some time. 

352. The precipitate produced by sulphide of ammonium 
is very difficult to filter ; the filtrate will frequently come 
through the filter turhidiov some time ; there is no remedy for 
this but to pass it through the filter until it is perfectly clear. 
The student must not mistake between a turbid filtrate and 
one which is perfectly clear but coloured, A filter can only 
remove what is held in suspension by a liquid, as in the first 
case ; it cannot remove what is dissolved, as in the second 
case : when the filtrate is coloured, consult the next para- 
graph. The precipitate must be carefully washed with 
water containing a little sulphide of ammonium, in order to 
prevent the precipitated sulphides from oxidizing. If the 
wash- water comes through of a deep-brown colour, it must 
be treated as directed in the next paragraph. 
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^ 353. If- the filtrate from the sulphide of ammonium pre- 
cipitate be of a very dark-brown colour, it is occasioned by 
the presence of nickel, the sulphide of that metal being 
slightly- soluble in sulphide of ammonium. When a consi- 
derable portion of this substance has passed into solution, 
the filtrate, and likewise the wash-water if it is dark- 
coloured, must be evaporated until the excess of sulphide x)f 
ammonium is expelled ; the solution is then acidified with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and the black precipitate which 
separates on the addition of the acid collected upon a filter, 
and examined with that previously obtained. 

35^. Precautions to he observed in ewaminirngfor the first 
division of the Second Qroup, — After the addition of the 
carbonate of ammonia, the solution should be heated gently, 
but not boiled, since the chloride of ammonium might then 
decompose and dissolve the carbonates of the alkaline 
earths. 

355. Although carbonate of ammonia does not precipitate 
completely baryta, strontia, and lime from their solutions, 
especially when the quantity of the salts of ammonia pre- 
sent is considerable, it is sufficiently exact for aU ordinary 
qualitative purposes. "The separation is never perfect, 
owing to the solvent action which salts of ammonia exer- 
cise, more especially upon carbonate of baryta and lime ; 
indeed, minute traces of baryta and lime can rarely be pre- 
cipitated in this manner. Baryta is separated the most 
completely by sulphuric acid or a sulphate; lime, by 
oxalate of ammonia, in presence of ammonia and some 
chloride of ammonium ; strontia, same manner as lime, or 
by ammonia and carbonate of ammonia in presence of 
cUoride of ammonium." 

366. Freccmtions to he observed in examining for the 
second division of the Second Growp, — If the solution has 
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become xeij dilute diiring the couTBe of the analysis, it Will 
render the detection of the magnesia more certain, if^ 
before adding the ars^niate of ammonia, the solution is con« 
centrated. In any case, tihie must be allowed for the forma- 
tion of the precipitate, and the solution must be quite cold 
when the reagent is added. 

357. Precautions to be observed in examining for the First 
Group. — The precautions to be observed in examining for 
the first group are few, but important. The student must 
be perfectly certain, before he attempts to test for potash and 
soda, particularly the former, that all the ammoniacal salts 
are expeUed ; after expeUing the ammoniacal salts, he must 
dissolve the residue in as small a quantity of water as possible 
.—as much as wpuld fiU a small thimble is sufficient in 
all cases, unless there is an extremely large quantity, which 
he can at once see by the amount of residue. He must 
allow the potash time to precipitate, as, when small quan- 
tities are present, it only appears after some hours. If any 
of the salts of the bases, which are insoluble in potash, are 
present, a precipitate will be produced on adding potash or 
soda to the original solution to test for ammonia. This 
precipitate wiU not, of course, interfere in the least with 
the detection of ammonia; the student proceeds in the 
same way as if no precipitate had been produced. For 
further precautions the student is referred to the first 
group. 
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CHAPTBE IV. 

The Genebal Pbopebtiss op the Acibs. 

358. All acids belong to one of two grand classes, wliich 
are distingmslied by tbe terms Organic and Inorganic, 

359. The striking characteristic of the organic class of 
acids is the separation of charcoal which attends their de- 
composition by heat, along with the conversion of the bases 
with whicb they were combined (if alkalies or alkaliae earths) 
into carbonates. 

360. Acids do not admit of that accurate classification into 
groups which is the case with bases, many of them being 
members of more than one group. 

INOBGANIO ACIDS. 

361. The inorganic acids treated of in the present work 
are divided into six groups. 

362. Mrst Ghrowp, — The acids iu this division are not only 
gaseous in their £ree state, but their affinity for bases is like- 
wise feeble ; their salts are therefore decomposed by most 
acids, the decomposition being attended with effervescence^ 
owing to the liberated acid assuming the gaseous state. On 
this account they are always discovered at the very com- 
mencement of an analysis ; for an evolution of gas must 
take place, when hydrochloric acid is added to test for the 
first section of the sixth group of bases, if these acids are 
present. The evolved gas must be examined — 1, By the 
smell ; 2, by paper moistened with a solution of acetate of 
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lead ; 3, by placing the tHumb on the mouth of the test-tube^ 
so that the gas may accumulate, and finally decanting it 
(taking care not to aUow any of the Uquid to pass over along 
with it) into another test-tube half filled with lime-water. 
If, on agitating the liquid, a precipitate be formed, gabbokic 
ACH) is present.* The special properties just alluded to will 
be found detailed iq the respectiye paragraphs of these acids. 

363. Positive proof will thus be afibrded of the presence or 
absence of carbonic and hydrosulphuiic acid. Hydrocyanic 
acid may, especially in the presence of much hydrosulphuric 
acid, be overlooked in this way. The methods to be em- 
ployed for its detection in all cases will be afterwards stated. 

364. Second Qrou^. — The acids contained in this group 
are detected in testing for the bases. Absekious and 
ABSEiT^iG ACID, being precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid, are 
classed amongst the bases ; whilst the remaining acid is con- 
verted into a lower oxide, sesquioxide of chromium, which is 
one of the members of the fourth group of bases. The 
change of colour attending this decomposition is so charac- 
teristic, that it cannot be overlooked by the most inexpe- 
rienced student. The only thing which can cause the least 
difficulty or perplexity is the mistaking a green solution^ 
with a light-coloured precipitate suspended in it, for a green 
precipitate. 

365. Third Group. — It wiQ be seen by referring to the 
table that some of the acids already noticed form a part of 
this group. The examination is commenced by adding to a 
portion of the original solution ehloride ofhariism ; if a pre- 
cipitate be formed which is not entirely soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, suLPHiTBio ACin is present ; filter off from the 

* Carbonic acid is very soluble in a solution containing phosphate of 
soda ; when this salt is present^ it is necessary to warm the solution, in 
order to expel sufficient carbonic acid for its detection in lime-water. 
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insoluble sulpliate of baryta, and to the filtrate add ammo- 
nia ; if no precipitate ensue, the other acids (boracic acid 
excepted) in the group cannot be present. Borate of 
baryta is soluble in ammoniacal salts, from which solution 
it is not precipitated on the addition of ammonia.* Arse- 
niate and arsenite of baryta are likefwise soluble in ammo- 
niacal salts, from which solutions ammonia fails to precipi- 
tate them, but their presence or absence will have been 
determined already. If any base is present which is pre- 
cipitated by ammonia, it must be removed before we can 
employ the alkali for pointing out whether any other acid 
is present but sulphuric. 

366. All the baryta salts mentioned in the table are 
colourless, with the exception of the chbomate, which is of 
8k pale-yellow colour. 

367. The follo^wing precautions must he attended to in ex- 
amining for this group of acids : — The first thing which 
claims attention is the state of the solution, viz., whether it 
be acid, alkaline, or neutral. When it is acid, ammonia 
must be added until it is slightly alkaline ; should this cause 
a precipitate, filter off, and to the filtrate add chloride of 
barium ; if no precipitate ensue on the addition of am- 
monia, add at once the baryta salt. Should the solution be 
alkaline, the alkalinity proceeding from one of the fixed 
alkalies, it would be better to neutralize with hydrochloric 
acid before adding the chloride of barium. Nitrate of 
baryta must be substituted for chloride of barium, and the 
precipitate produced be digested with nitric acid, when 
lead, silver, or suboxide of mercury is present. The 

* Oxalate of baryta and fluoride of barinm are solnble in ammoniacal 
salts, though in a less degree than borate of baryta, and, like this 
latter salt, they are not precipitated from this solution by ammonia ; 
oxalic acid and hydrofluoric acid, as well as boracic acid, may be pre- 
sent, although ammonia causes no precipitate in the filtrate. 
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precipitate must not be digested in undiluted acids, because 
chloride of barium and nitrate of baryta are insoluble in 
concentrated acids, and would therefore separate from the 
solution. When carbonic acid is present in the solution, it 
is better to get rid of it before adding the baryta salt ; this 
is effected by adding to the solution hydrochloric acid, and 
boiling for a short time. When all the acid has been 
removed, add ammonia to neutralize the solution, and finally 
the baryta salt. 

368. Fourth Qroup, — This group is merely a section of 
the last. The examination is commenced by adding to a 
portion of the original solution chloride of calcium i the 
precipitate produced by this reagent, after being collected 
upon a filter and washed, must be digested with acetic acid* 
If complete solution ensue, hti)boei*tjobig acid and 
OXALIC ACID are both (probably) absent. If the precipitate 
does not dissolve (or at least, not entirely), filter, and to 
the filtrate add one drop of sesquichloride of iron. If a 
precipitate be formed, it points out the probable presence of 
PHOSPHOBiG ACID ; should no precipitate be formed, that 
acid is probably absent. A special examination must be 
made in all cases for bobacio acid, oxalic acid, and 

HTDBOPLUOBIO ACID. 

369. The precautions to he attended to are very similar to 
those given in the third group. The same plan must be 
pursued when the solution is acid or alkaline. !N'itrate of 
lime must also be employed when silver, lead, or suboxide 
of mercury is present. When carbonic acid is present, it 
is better to get rid of it before adding the reagent. When 
much sulphuric acid is present, the solution ought to be 
diluted with water before adding the chloride of calcium^ 
to prevent any sulphate of lime from precipitating. Arse- 
nious and arsenic acids are precipitated by chloride of cal* 
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dum from neutral solutions free from ammoniacal salts. 
When these acids are present, avoid the precipitation of 
their lime-salts by adding chloride of ammonium along 
with the chloride of calcium. Borate of lime and fluoride 
of calcium, like borate of baryta and fluoride of barium, are 
soluble in ammoniacal salts, &om which solution they are 
not precipitated on the addition of ammonia : the non- 
formation, therefore, of a precipitate by chloride of calcium 
does not prove the absence of boracic or hydrofluoric acid, 
if ammoniacal salts are present. 

370. J^ifih Qrowp. — Nitrate of silver precipitates, along 
with most of the acids previously noticed, the non-metallic 
elements, chlobine, sbomine, iodine, and the compound 
body CTAifOGEH", from their combinations with hydrogen 
and the metals. 

371. To a portion of the original solution must be added 
nitrate of silver. If a precipitate be produced, it must be 
digested with nitric acid, which will dissolve all the silver 
salts, with the exception of the ohloeidb, cyanide, bbo- 
MiDE, and iodide of silveb. ^TVhen the silveb pbecipi- 
TATE does not completely dissolve in nitric acid, wash the 
insoluble portion so as to free it from all soluble silver 
salts, then add ammonia, and gently heat the mixture : the 
CHLOBIDE, CYANIDE, and BBOMiDB OF SILVEB, being solublc 
in that reagent, will dissolve, whilst the,iODiDE of silveb, 
being insoluble, will remain luidissolved. "When the silver 
precipitate does not completely dissolve in the ammonia, 
Alter the mixture and add to the filtrate nitric acid in 
excess. If no precipitate is formed on the addition of the 
nitric acid, chlorine, bromine, and probably cyanogen, are 
absent. If a precipitate is formed, before proceeding to 
examine it further, test the original solution specially for 
cyanogen, either by the Prussian blue test (451) or by 

7§ 
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sulphide of ammonium (454) ; or, if protoxide of mercury 
has been discovered in testing for the bases, by the method 
described in paragraph 455. 

372. When CYAi^oaEN is absent, the silver precipitate, 
soluble in ammonia and insoluble in nitric acid, can only 
be due to bromine or chlorine, or both. The analyst must 
now test specially for bromine in the original solution {see 
paragraph 390). When bromine is absent, the silver pre- 
cipitate, soluble in ammonia, and insoluble in nitric acid, 
can be due to the presence of chlorine only ; when bromine 
is present, a special examination must be made for chlorine in 
the original solution, in the way described in paragraph 448. 

373. When oxANoaEN is present, the silver precipi- 
tate, which has been thrown down from the ammoniacal 
solution by nitric acid, must, after it has been well washed 
by decantation, be transferred to a porcelain crucible, dried, 
and then ignited so as to decompose the cyanide of silver ; 
and the residue, afterwards, must be boiled with dilute 
nitric acid. If the residue does not dissolve, or at least net 
entirely, in the nitric acid, it points out the presence of 
bromine or chlorine, or both : examine for them in the ori- 
ginal solution, in the way described in the preceding para- 
graph. If it all dissolves in the nitric acid, bromine and 
chlorine are absent. 

874. Some of the acids give with solutions of silver cha- 
racteristic-coloured precipitates. Thus ohromate of sil- 
ver is red; sulphide or silter, black; abseniate of 
siLYER, red ; silicate of silver, yellow or white ; A^ 
SENiTR, PHOSPHATE, and lODiDB OF SILYER, yellow. The 
rest of the acids give, with soluble silver salts, colourless 
precipitates. 

375. The following precautions must be attended to in 
analysing this group : — The solution must be perfectly neu- 
tral to test-paper : an acid one is neutralized by adding 
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ammonia slightly in excess, and then boiling the solution 
until all free alkali has been expelled. When a soluble 
sulphide or free hydrosulphuric acid is present, it is neces- 
sary, before testing with nitrate of silver, to remove the 
sulphur compound by adding nitric acid and warming the 
solution. When sulphate of the protoxide of iron is pre- 
sent, the silver salt will be reduced, metaUie silver being 
precipitated. This may be obviated by converting the iron 
into peroxide : to effect this, boil the solution with a few 
drops of nitric acid. 

376. The presence of the different acids, which the gene- 
ral reagents, chloride of barium, chloride of calcium, and 
nitrate of silver, have pointed out as existing in the solu- 
tion, must be confirmed by the special tests. 

377. Sixth Q~roup, — A special examination must always 
be made for the acids contained in this group. 

SPECIAL TESTS EOB THE INOEaAlTIC ACIDS. 

378. The special tests must be applied to the original 
solution ; a separate portion must be taken for each acid. 

379. Caebonio Acid. — This acid is distinguished from 
the other gaseous acids by giving a precipitate with lime- 
water ; the way for evolving the gas, when combined, and 
testrog it, when liberated, with lime-water, is described in 
paragraph 396. 

380. Sulphide op Htdeogen. — This acid is distin- 
guished fipom the other gaseous acids by giving, with solu- 
ble salts of silver and lead, black precipitates ; the way for 
applying the test is described in paragraph 401. The sul- 
phur in sulphides which are not decomposed by hydro- 
chloric acid, but require for their decomposition nitric op 
nitro-hydrochloric acids, cannot be detected in this way : 
recourse must be had in these cases to the process de- 
scribed in paragraph 403. 
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381. Hydeocyattio Acid. — This acid caji be distin- 
guished from all other acids by the tests described in para- 
graphs 452 and 454 ; if, however, protoxide of mercury has 
been discovered in testing for the bases, the process de- 
scribed in paragraph 455 must be employed, 

382. Aeseniotjs Acid, Aesekic Acid, Cheomic Acid. 
— As these acids are discovered in testing for the bases, no 
experiments require to be made for their detection when 
testing for the acids. 

383. SuLPHUEic Acid. — The presence or absence of this 
acid is ascertained on testing a part of the solution with 
the general reagent, chloride of barium ; no further test is 
needed to prove its absence or presence. 

384. BoEACio Acid. — ^This acid can be detected, in most 
cases, by the method described in paragraph 416 ; but the 
most certain test is the one described in paragraph 417. 

385. Phosphoeic Acid. — When the phosphates are solu- 
ble in ammoniacal solutions (and the student can decide 
this when he knows what bases are present), this acid can 
be detected by the method described in paragraph 422, but 
the most certain tests are 425 and 426, especially the last. 
The student must, however, remember that arsenic acid 
gives precipitates with these reagents, similar to those given 
by phosphoric acid. When arsenic acid is present, it must, 
on this account, be removed from the solution by sulphide 
of hydrogen, or be reduced to the state of arsenious acid, 
before testing for phosphoric acid. 

386. Oxalic Acid. — This acid is detected by the method 
described at 433 ; but very minute quantities of it are more 
securely detected by boiling the substance with a solution 
of carbonate of soda^, for some time ; subsequently filtering, 
and the filtrate acidifying with acetic acid, and then adding 
to it a solution of sulphate of lime (432). 
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387. HiDEOFLroEio Acid, — Test for this acid, when 
Bilicic acid is absent, by the method described at 435 ; when 
silicic acid is present, by the one described at 437 or 438. 

388. Silicic Acld. — To test for this acid, evaporate the 
solution to dryness with an acid, and proceed as directed at 
442 or 443. 

389. Htdeochlorio Acid. — When hydrocyanic acid 
and hydrobromic acid are absent, the presence of this acid 
is proved by the insolubility of the silver precipitate in 
nitric acid, and by its solubility in ammonia ; when hydro- 
cyanic acid is present, and hydrobromic acid absent, its 
presence is proved, if, after igniting the silver precipitate, 
which is insoluble in nitric acid, but soluble in ammonia, a 
whitish residue remains, which is insoluble in nitric acid. 
When hydrobromic acid is present, no matter whether 
hydrocyanic acid is present or absent, the presence of 
hydrochloric acid can only be ascertained by the test 
described at 448. 

390. Htdeobbomic Acid. — When hydriodic acid is pre- 
sent, it must first be precipitated, by the solutions of copper 
and iron (469), from the liquid, before we can test for bro- 
mine ; when this has been accomplished, the test described 
at 458 can be applied : in the absence of iodine, this test 
for bromine can be applied at once to the original solution. 

391. HxDEiODic Acid. — Iodine is best discovered by the 
test described at 468. 

392. N^iTEic Acid. — The tests described at 473 and 474 
are the most characteristic of this acid. 

393. Chloeic Acid. — The presence or absence of this 
acid is proved by the tests described at 479 and 480. 

Caeboi^ic Acid (COg). 

394. This acid exists at the common temperature and 
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pressure as a colourless, inodorous, and non-inflammable 
gas. Being heavier than the atmosphere in the proportion 
of 1*5 to 1, it can be decanted from one vessel to another 
like a liquid. It reddens blue litmus paper, previously 
moistened with water, which after a time returns to its 
original colour, owing to the acid having volatilized. It is 
soluble in cold water, but when the solution is heated the 
gas escapes. 

395. The neutral alkaline carbonates are the only neutral 
salts of this acid which are soluble in pure water. The car- 
bonates are decomposed by all free acids soluble in water 
(hydrocyanic and hydrosulphuric acids excepted), with 
evolution of carbonic acid. 

' 396. To detect carbonic acid, add to the solution or 
solid substance under examination hydrochloric add; and 
warm the solution, if sufficient gas for detection cannot be 
procured without. Should any gas be evolved, allow it to 
accumulate by placing the thumb on the mouth of the test- 
tube, and afterwards decant it (taking care not to allow 
any of the liquid to pass over along with it) into another 
test-tube half filled with lime-water, A white precipitate 
of CARBONATE OE LIME will be producod, if carbonic 
acid is present. 

397. Many of the insoluble carbonates dissolve in water 
containing free carbonic acid — ^from which solutions they 
are precipitated on boiling, the free acid being expelled. It 
is in this state that most of the lime and magnesia in spring 
and river water exist. The incrustrations which are formed 
in the vessels in which such waters are boiled are due to 
the precipitation of these carbonates occasioned by the 
removal of the free carbonic acid. Carbonic acid is best 
detected in waters by adding to them lime-water; by this 
means not only is the carbonate of lime which is formed 
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precipitated, but also that which pre-existed in the solution* 
This process is employed on a large scale for softening hard 
waters (waters impregnated with earthy matter). 

398. All the carbonates, with the exception of those 
of the alkalies, lose their acid upon ignition, the metal 
being left either in an oxidized or uncombined state, ac- 
cording to its greater or less afi^ty for oxygen. The alka- 
line carbonates and bicarbonates affect test-paper in the 
manner of a free alkali. 

399. The following precauHom must he attended to m 
testing for this add : — When the substance is in the solid 
state, it should be reduced to fine powder; and a little 
water should be added prior to the acid, to displace the air 
in its pores, otherwise an apparent effervescence will ensue 
&om the expulsion of air. In the case of alkaline carbo- 
nates, the decomposing acid must be added until the solu- 
tion reddens blue litmus paper — ^that is, until the acid is in 
excess ; otherwise, the carbonic acid set free may combine 
with some of the undecomposed carbonate, forming with it 
a bicarbonate, no effervescence consequently taking place. 
'No decomposition takes place on the addition of strong 
nitric acid to carbouate of baryta, especially the native car- 
bonate, because nitrate of baryta is insoluble in the strong 
acid. "Water must therefore be added, as well as the acid, 
for the decomposition to be effected in this and many other 
cases. 

HxDBOSULPHrEio AciD {Sulphuretted Sydrogen'K^). 

400. This acid exists at the common temperature and 
pressure as a colourless inflammable gas possessing a highly 
offensive odour resembling that of rotten eggs. It bums 
with a blue flame, the products of combustion being sid- 
phurous acid and water. It is soluble in water, three 
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Yolumes of which dissolye one volume of the gas ; this 
solution reddens litmus paper. On exposing the gas in a 
state of solution to the air, it is decomposed, water being 
formed, and sulphur in a highly divided state being sepa- 
rated. 

401. Most metaUic sulphides dissolve with decomposition 
in hydrochloric acid, in which case sulphueetted htdeo- 
OEK is evolved, which from its characteristic smell is easily 
recognised. "When the quantity is so minute that the smell 
fails to afford a sufficient proof, it may be detected by 
holding a piece of paper moistened with a solution of any 
soluble SALT OP LEAD ovor the mouth of the test-tube, as 
a brown or black coating of sulphide op lead wiU be 
formed upon the paper. 

402. When sulphides are dissolved in nitric or nitro- 
hydrochloric acid, srLPHuaic acid is formed along with a 
separation of sulphur, which may be recognised by its 
colour, and also its behaviour upon ignition. In the case 
of sulphides, therefore, which, from their insolubility in 
hydrochloric acid, must be dissolved in nitric or nitro- 
hydrochloric acids, the sulphur is converted into sulphtmc 
acid, and not given off as sulphuretted hydrogen. 

403. To ascertain whether the sulphur existed in an un- 
oxidized state, when nitric or nitro-hydrochloric acid has 
been employed as the solvent of the substance under exami- 
nation, a small portion of the original substance, in fine 
powder, must be fused with a little solid hydrate of potash 
or soda, in a platinum spoon, by means of the blowpipe 
flame. The fused mass must then be dissolved in a Httle 
water and filtered ; a bright strip of silver (or polished 
coin) is put into the solution, and the fluid warmed. If a 
sulphide were present, a brownish-black film of sulphide of 
silver would form upon the metal. This film may be 
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removed afterwards by rubbing tbe metal' with leather and 
quicklime. 

404}. "When the sulphides of the heavy metals are heated 
in contact with air, sulphurous acid is evolved : the metal 
being left in some cases uncombiued, and in others as an 
oidde. The sulphides of the alkalies and alkaline earths 
are converted by this process into sulphates. As the 
student is made famiHar, in passing through the basic 
groups, with the properties of the various sulphides, their 
solubility or insolubility in water, the alkalies, and the 
various acids, their colour, &c., it is unnecessary to notice 
them here. 

Chbomio Acid (CrOg). 

405. Chromic acid is a solid coloured acid occurring in the 
form of beautiful crimson needles, which deliquesce rapidly 
when exposed to the air, the solution possessing a deep red- 
brown tint. This add is decomposed, upon ignition, into 
sesquioxide of chromium and oxygen. All its salts are 
coloured ; the neutral chromates possessing a yellow, and 
the acid or bichromates a red colour. Most of the salts are 
insoluble in water ; they are nearly all soluble in nitric acid. 

406. Chromic acid, whether in its free or combined state, 
is reduced by hyd/rosulpJiwric add to the state of sesqtji- 
OXIDE or CHBOMiiTM ; Water and some oxide of sulphur is 
formed in this decomposition, along with a separation of 
sulphur. The change of colour which attends this decom- 
position, viz., the conversion of a yellow or red coloured 
solution to a green one, is so characteristic that it cannot 
be mistaken. 

407. Alkaline chromates may be prepared from insoluble 
chromates by fusing the latter in conjunction with alkaline 
carbonates. 
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408. When testing for the bases, we always find the 
chromic acid as sesqnioxide of chromium, since hjdrosul- 
phuric acid reduces it to that state. 

SxTLPHXTBic Acid (Oil of Vitriol) (HO, SO3). 

409. Anhydrous sulphuric acid (SO3) is a white feathery 
crystalline mass, which, when exposed to the air, emits dense 
white fumes. It is destitute of acid properties until it has 
combined with water and passed into the hydrated state. 
The hydrated acid is a heavy, colourless, oily fluid, which 
possesses a strong affinity for water, producing, when miied 
with it, a great degree of heat. Its affinity for water is 
so great, that it decomposes organic substances when placed 
in contact with them, removing their hydrogen and oxygen, 
whilst the carbon is left behind as a black coaly mass, a 
portion of which dissolves in the acid and communicates to 
it a brown tint. If heat is applied, the carbon is oxidized 
at the expense of the sulphuric acid, carbonic acid and 
sulphurous acid being formed: these facts may be illus- 
trated by poiiring some strong sulphuric acid upon white 
sugar. Sulphuric acid, at temperatures below its boiling- 
point (572° P), displaces aU other acids from their combi- 
nations with bases, but above that temperature it is itself 
displaced by the non-volatile acids. 

410. Most of the sulphates, with the exception of the 
sulphates of baryta, strontia, and lead, are soluble in water. 
The alkaline sulphates and the three just named are the 
only salts of this acid which are not decomposed on simple 
ignition. 

411. Sulphates in dilute solutions containing organic 
matter are gradually converted into sulphides. Water con- 
taining a sulphate may therefore, after it has been kept a 
long time in a bottle or any closed vessel, be found to con^ 
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tain sulphuretted hydrogen, although originally it was per- 
fectly free from that gas. 

412. Sulphate of baryta, from iU insolubility in acids, 
is at once distinguished from all the other baryta salts ; any 
soluble salt of baryta is therefore the best and most delicate 

test for SULPHtTEIC ACID. 

413. Insoluble sulphates are completely decomposed by 
fusion with alkaline carbonates, an alka.line sitlphatb 
being produced along with a caebon ate or an oxide of the 

METAL. 

414. When a sulphate, mixed with charcoal and carbo- 
nate of soda, is fused upon a charcoal support by the inner 
blowpipe flame, sulphide of sodium is produced. K the 
fused mass, moistened with water, be placed upon a piece 
of silver, a brown stain of sulphide of silver wiU be formed. 

BoEACic Acid (BO3). 

415. This acid is best obtained by adding to a boiling 
concentrated solution of biborate of soda (borax) strong 
sulphuric acid, until the liquor becomes sour to the taste : 
on cooling, the greater part of the boradc acid separates 
from the solution in the form of colourless crystalline scales, 
containing water. "When ignited, they fuse to an anhy- 
drous glassy mass, which, on exposure to the air, absorbs 
water, swells, and becomes opaque. This acid, in the anhy- 
drous state, is a colourless fixed glass, fusible at a red heat ; 
the hydrate (2 BO3, 3 HO) is a porous white mass ; in the 
crystalline state (2 BO3, 3 HO -f 3 aq.) it presents small scaly 
laminae. The hydrated acid is much more soluble in hot 
than cold water. When an alcoholic or an aqueous solu- 
tion of this acid is evaporated, a portion of the acid vola- 
tilizes with the vapours of the solvent, but alone it is per- 
fectly fixed at a red heat. One peculiar property which 
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this acid possesses is that of affecting turmeric paper in the 
manner of a &ee alkali ; it acts, however, upon blue litmus 
paper like other acids. All the borates, with the exception 
of the alkaline ones, are almost totally insoluble in pure 
water; they dissolve readily in acids, and in water con- 
taining ammoniacal salts. They are not decomposed upon 
ignition : they are colourless, and all of them, even the (tcid 
salts, manifest an alkaline reaction. 

416. An alcoholic solution of boracic acid bums with a 
green-coloured Jlame, which becomes more distinct upon 
stirring the mixture. To detect a borate, add to the sub- 
stance under examination strong sulphuric acid and alcohol 
or wood naphtha ; ignite the mixture subsequently. If a 
borate be present, the borders of the flame will appear 
green, which becomes more distinct upon stirring, and the 
delicacy is further increased by repeatedly extinguishing 
and rekindling the flame. The only substance which at all 
interferes with this test is copper, the salts of which impart 
the same colour to the flame. This metal, if present, must 
therefore be got rid of by sulphuretted hydrogen, before 
testing for boracic acid. 

417. A solution of one nart of borax in one thousand 
parts of water, very slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
imparts to turmeric paper, after drying, a distinctly brown 
tint (-ET. Rose). This method may therefore be employed 
in place of the usual method for the detection of boracic 
acid. The slip of paper ought only be dipped half into the 
fluid, and it ought to be dried at a gentle heat. 

Phosphobio Acid (3 HO, POj). 

418. Anhydrous phosphoric acid (PO5) appears under 
the form of white flakes, which rapidly absorb moisture 
from the atmosphere. It has a great affinity for water, with 
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which it combines in tliree different proportions, forming 
three distinct acids, which have the following constitution — 

Tribasic phosphoric acid (3 HO, POg). 
Bibasic phosphoric acid (2 HO, PO5). 
Monobasic phosphoric acid (HO, PO5). 

419. Each of these acids forms, with bases, a distinct 
class of salts. 

420. The tribasic acid, which is the most important, is 
the only one treated of in this work. It appears in the form 
of colourless crystals, which deliquesce rapidly in the air. 
When strongly heated in an open platinum vessel, it vola^ 
tilizes without a residue. 

421. The neutral phosphates, with the exception of the 
alkaline ones, are nearly all insoluble in water. The action 
of heat converts the tribasic phosphates into bibasic or mo- 
nobasic salts, according to the number of atoms of basic 
water expelled. 

422. Sulphate of magnesia, or any soluble magneaian salt, 
produces in aqueous solutions of the phosphates, if con- 
centrated, a white precipitate of phosphate op if aoitesia 
(2 MgO, HO, PO5). A salt much more insoluble in water 
is produced by adding chloride of ammonium, ammonia, and 
then the magnesian salt ; in this way phosphate op mag- 
I7ESIA AND ammonia (2 MgO, NH4O, PO5) is precipitated, 
which is slightly soluble in pure water, but almost insoluble 
in water containing ammonia. In dilute solutions it only 
appears cfter much agitation and the lapse of some time; 
agitation promotes its formation in all cases. This test can 
only be applied when the phosphates are soluble in ammo- 
niacal solutions. 

423. Acetate of lead produces a white precipitate of 
PHOSPHATE OP LEAD (3 PbO, PO5), which is soluble in 
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nitric acid. If this precipitate, after being dried, is heated 
in the outer flame of the blowpipe, it becomes distinctly 
crystalline on cooling. This test is very characteristic, not 
only on account of the crystalline structure of the bead, 
but also &om the circumstance that the phosphate of lead 
is the only salt of that metal which is not reduced to the 
metallic state when heated in the inner blowpipe flame. It 
is evident that, to render this test of any value, the phosphate 
of lead must be freed thoroughly, by washing, from all 
acetate of lead. 

424. Nitrate of silver throws down, both from solutions 
of phosphates containing one or two atoms of fixed base, as 
well as from phosphates containing three atoms of fixed 
base, a light yellow precipitate of phosphate of silver 
(3 AgO, POg), which is readily soluble in nitric acid and in 
ammonia. If the solution contained a phosphate contain- 
ing three atoms of fixed base, the fluid in which the preci- 
pitate is suspended will manifest a neutral reaction, whilst 
the reaction will be acid if the solution contained a phos- 
phate containing one or two atoms of fixed base. The acid 
reaction is occasioned by the nitric acid receiving, for the 
three equivalents of oxide of silver which it yields to the 
phosphoric acid, only 2 or 1 eq. of fixed base, and 1 or 2 eq. 
of water; and as the latter does not neutralize the acid 
properties of the nitric acid, the solution becomes acid. 
Monobasic and bibasic phosphate of silver is white ; conse- 
quently, a tribasic phosphate, containing 1 or 2 eq. of fixed 
base, yields, after ignition, a white precipitate with nitrate 
of silver (AgO, PO5, or 2 AgO, PO5). 

425. " If to a solution containing phosphoric acid and the 
least possible excess of hydrochloric or nitric acid a tolerably 
large amount of acetate of soda is added, and then a drop 
of sesquichhride of iron, a yellowish-white flocculent-gela- 
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tinous precipitate of phosphate op sesquioxide op ieoit 
is formed. An excess of sesqmchloride of iron must be 
avoided, as acetate of sesquioxide of iron (of red colour) 
would thereby be formed, in which the precipitate is not 
insoluble. This reaction is of importance, as it enables us 
to detect the phosphoric acid in phosphates of the alkaline 
earths : to effect the complete separation of the phosphoric 
acid from the alkaline earths, a sufficient quantity of ses- 
quioxide of iron is added to impart a reddish colour to the 
solution, which is then boiled (whereby the whole of the 
sesquioxide of iron is thrown down, partly as phosphate, 
partly as basic acetate), and filtered hot. The filtrate con- 
tains the alkaline earths as chlorides. If you wish to 
detect, by means of this reaction, phosphoric acid in pre- 
sence of a large proportion of sesquioxide of iron, boil the 
hydrochloric acid solution with sulphite of soda, until the 
sesquichloride is reduced to protochloride, which reduction 
is indicated by the decoloration of the solution ; add car- 
bonate of soda, until the fluid is nearly neutral; then 
acetate of soda, and finally, one drop of sesquichloride of 
iron. The reason for this proceeding is, that acetate 
of protoxide of iron does not dissolve phosphate of ses- 
quioxide of iron. 

426. " If some molyhdate of ammonia is mixed in a test- 
tube with hydrochloric or nitric acid, in sufficient quantity 
to redissolve the precipitate which forms at first, and a 
little of a very dilute fluid containing phosphoric acid is then 
added, and the mixture boiled, the fluid acquires an in- 
tensely yellow colour, and after some time a yellow preci- 
pitate separates, which is insoluble in hydrochloric acid. The 
exact composition of this precipitate is not yet ascertained ; 
we only know that it contains Moltbdio Acid, Ammoitea, 
and a little Phosphobio Acid. Application of heat greatly 

8 
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promotes the reaction. This reactioii is so delicate that the 
phosphoric acid may be detected by its means in ahnost all 
salts and most minerals containing it.' As the yellow com- 
pound is decomposecL by free phosphoric acid, an excess 
of the fluid containing the phosphoric acid must be carefully 
avoided. The yellow precipitate may, when it has subsided, 
be perceived even in dark-coloured fluids. 

427. '' In phosphate of iaiumina the phosphoric acid may 
be detected also by one of the two following methods : 

428. " Add carbonate of soda to the hydrochloric acid 
solution until the free acid is nearly neutralized ; mix with 
carbonate of baryta in excess; add solution of soda or 
potash, and boil. This process gives the alumina in solu- 
tion, the phosphoric acid in a precipitate of phosphate of 
baryta. Dissolve this precipitate in hydrochloric acid, de- 
compose by sulphuric acid, "filter, and test the filtrate with 
sulphate of magnesia, with addition of chloride of ammo- 
nium and ammonia. 

429. '' Mix the hydrochloric acid solution with tartaric 
acid; add ammonia in excess; and finally, to the clear 
solution, chloride of ammonium and sulphate of magnesia. 
If a precipitate forms only after some time, this cannot be 
considered a safe indication of the presence of phosphoric 
acid, as, under the circumstances named, a precipitate of 
tartrate of magnesia, resembling the phosphate of magnesia 
and ammonia, may form in a solution of the proper degree 
of concentration, though no phosphoric acid is present. The 
precipitate must therefore be tested for phosphoric acid, 
which is done by dissolving it in nitric acid, evaporating the 
solution, with addition of some pure nitrate of potash or 
soda, to dryness, igniting the residue, then heating with 
hydrochloric acid, filtering the solution, and mixing the 
filtrate with ammonia in excess. The formation of a crystal- 
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line precipitate of phosphate of magnesia and ammonia con- 
firms the presence of phosphoric acid." {Fresenitts.) 

OiALio AoiD (HO, CgO^ or HO, O). 

430. Oxalic acid crytaUiKes from its aqueous solutions in 
four-sided prisms. These crystds colitain three atoms of 
water, of which one is essential (HO, CgOg + 2 aq.). When 
warmed, the 2 atoms of non-essential water (water of crys- 
tallization) are given off, a&d the hydrate of oxalic acid re- 
mains as a white powder, which melts at 350^, and, when 
further heated, suhlimes — a portion, however, being decom- 
posed. It is very soluble in water, and highly poisonous. 
It is usual to place it in the list of organic acids ; but since 
its salts upon ignition leave no carbonaceous residue, it has 
been included in the list of inorganic acids. 

431. All the oxalates are decomposed at a red heat, the 
oxalic acid being resolved into carbonic acid and carbonic 
oxide. If the base with which the acid is combined be an 
alkali or an alkaline earth, it is left as a carbonate ; the 
other bases are left either in an oxidized or metallic istate, 
according to their greater or less affinity for oxygen. 

432. Lime-water atid all the soluble mlts of lime pl*o^uCe 
in solutions of oxaUc acid and the oxalates, even if highly 
diluted, a white precipitate of oxiXATE of i<ime, which is 
insoluble in acetic acid. 

433. When concentrated sulphuric acid is added to dry 
oxalic acid or an oxalate, it withdraws the constitutional 
water in the one case and the base in the other from the 
anhydrous acid (OgO^), which, being incapable of existing 
alone, splits up into oabbokic acid and CABB0i!n;c oxide. 
The two gases escape with effervescence ; and if a light be 
applied as they issue from the mouth of the tube, the car- 
bonic oxide will bum with a blue flame. 
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Hydrofltjobic Acid (HF). 

434. This acid is best obtained by the action of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid on fluoride of calcium (fluor spar). 
The powdered mineral is gently heated with the acid in a 
retort of lead, and the acid condensed in a receiver of the 
same metal. It is obtained in the form of a very volatile 
liquid, strongly acid and corrosive, fuming in the air. It 
bums the skin like red-hot iron, causing a sore which 
is not easily healed. It is distinguished &om all other 
acids by dissolving insoluble silicic acid and the silicates 
which are insoluble in the other acids ; on this account 
it cannot be prepared or kept in glass vessels. 

436. " If a finely pulverized fluoride, no matter whether 
soluble or insoluble, is heated in a platinum crucible with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, the crucible covered with the 
convex face of a watch-glass, coated on that side with bees'- 
wax, which has been removed again in some places by 
tracing lines in it with some pointed instrument,* the hol- 
low of the glass filled with water, and the crucible gently 
heated for the space of half an hour or an hour, the exposed 
lines will, upon the removal of the wax, be found etched 
into the glass. If the quantity of hydrofluoric acid disen- 
gaged by the sulphuric acid is very minute, the etching is 
often invisible upon the removal of the wax ; it will, how- 
ever, in such cases reappear when the plate is breathed 
upon. This reappearance of the etched lines is owing to 
the unequal capacity of condensing water which the etched 

* The coating with the wax may be readily effected by beating the 
glass cautiously, putting a bit of wax upon the convex face, andspreading 
the iiised mass equally over it. The instrument used for tracing the 
exposed lines should not be too hard; a pointed piece of wood answers 
best. The removal of the wax coating is effected by heating the glass 
gently, and wiping the wax off with a cloth. 
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and the untouclied parts of the plate respectively possess." 
(Fresenius,) This method cannot be adopted if the substance 
containing the fluorine is not decomposed by sulphuric acid, 
or if nlieie acid is present ; the silicic acid must be got rid 
of, in the way to be described, before we can discover 
fluorine. 

486. If nascent hydrofluoric acid meet with silicic acid, 
the two compounds are mutually decomposed, fluobidb op 
SILICON (SiFg) and water being formed. Should the com- 
pound examined contain therefore silicic acid as well as 
fluorine, fluoride of silicon, and not hydrofluoric acid, will be 
disengaged by the sulphuric acid. Fluoride of silicon in 
the pure state is a colourless gas, which has a suffocating 
acid smell, and which emits Aunes in contact with the air. 
It is largely soluble in water, but is thereby partially decom- 
posed ; siHcic acid is deposited in the gelatinous state, and 
a combination of fluoride of silicon and of hydrofluoric 
acid is dissolved (hydrofluosilicic acid HF, SiFg). Fluoride 
of silicon does not attack glass. The glass, when damp, 
becomes covered with a very adhesive coating of silica, 
which impairs the transparency of the glass, owing to the 
decomposition of the fluoride of silicon. It is necessary to 
notice the action of bases upon hydrofluosilicic acid, as the 
method next to be described cannot be well understood 
without this knowledge. Hydrofluosilicic acid combines 
with the basic metallic oxides, and forms with them a class 
of salts called siHcofluorides. In order, however, to obtain 
these siHcofluorides, it is necessary to have the acid in ex- 
cess, or at any rate to use as much of it as is necessary to 
saturate the base ; for when an excess of base is employed, 
the hydrofluosilicic acid is decomposed, the silicon separates 
in the form of silicic acid, and a fluoride remains in solu- 
tion. 
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• 

437. The method for detecting fluorine in the presence 
of silicic acid is founded upon the fact just stated — ^that 
when a fluoride, combined or mix^d with siKca, is heated 
with sulphuric acid, the fluorine and silicon are evolTed in 
combination as fluoride of silicon. This method is appli- 
cable to aU silicated fluorides which are decomposable by 
sulphuric acid. Boil the substance under examinafcion with 
concentrated sulphuric a^id in a flask, retort,, or test-tube, 
to which is attached a bent tube ; conduct the gases eTolved 
into a solution of ammo^oia.; he^t, filter, evaporate in a 
platinum crucible to dryness, and examine the residue bj 
the method described in 435. IS the substance under 
examination contains only a slight trace of fluorine and no 
other volatile acid, it is better to add a very little marble to 
the substance, so as to ensure a continuous slight evolution 
of gas. When the sulphuric acid boilsi, all the flu^oride of 
silicon is given off. 

. 438. " Compounds not decomposable by sulphuric acid 
must first be fused with four p^rts of carbonate of soda and 
potash. The fused mass is treated with water, the solution 
filtered, the filtrate concentrated by evaporation, allowed ta 
cool, transferred to a platinum or silver vessel, hydrochloric 
acid added to feebly acid reaction, and the fluid let stand 
until the carbonic acid has escaped It is then super- 
saturated with ammonia, heated, filtered into a bottle^ 
chloride of calcium added to the still hot fluid, the bottle 
closed, and allowed to stand at rest. If a precipitate 
separates after some time, it is collected <m a fiOLter^ 
dried, and examined by the method described in. 435.'^ 
{S, Hose.) 

439. If a fluoride mixed with bisulphate of potash is 
heated in a test-tube, hydrofluoric acid is disengaged, which 
is easily -detected by the etching of the glass. 
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Silicic Acid {Silica SiO^). 

440. The aabydroua acid is, met with in. two states — 
crystalline and iinciystalline, ox. amorphous. In both these 
states it is insoluble in water and all acids with the excep- 
tion of hydrofluoric acid. The hydrated acid is slightly 
soluble in water and the ordinary acids; it is rendered 
anhydrous and insoluble by heat. Its aqueous solution 
does not redden blue litmus paper, or possess any taste; the 
presence of the acid can only be detected with certainty by 
evaporating the solution to dryness, and thus obtaining it in 
its insoluble form, as a gritty, whitish powder, which 
remains undissolved when the dry mass is treated with water 
or dilute acids ; its presence should be further confirmed by 
testing the gritty powder with carbonate of soda before the 
blowpipe flame, as directed at 445. The amorphous silicic 
acid and the hydrati^ . dissolve in^ h<?it aqueous solutions of 
the fixed caustic and, carbonated alkalies, but the crystallnie 
acid is insoluble in thes^ reagents. The crystallized acid is, 
as has been stated, dissolved by hydrofluoric acid ; it is also 
rendered soluble by fusing it with the fixed carbonated 
alkalies, a basic silicate being obtained, which is soluble in 
water, and from which acids separate it in the hydrated 
state. If there is sufficient water to dissolve it, when it is 
thus separated from basic bodies, it does not precipitate ; 
but if there be not sufficient water present, then a portion 
of the acid, varying with the amount of water, precipitates, 
owing to its being a solid body. Silicic acid, when quite 
pure, is a colourless or white powder, which is more or less 
gritty ; it is infusible and unalterable in the hottest blow- 
pipe flame, but fuses in the flame of the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe. 

441. The alkaline silicates are the only salts of this acid 
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which are soluble in water. Some of the silicates insoluble 
in water are dissolved with decomposition by hydrochloric 
or nitric acids ; some of them, that are not even affected by 
these acids when the mixture is boiled, are decomposed by 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The silicates, which are not 
acted upon by any acids but hydrofluoric acid, are decom- 
posed by fusion with the alkaline carbonates, and also with 
hydrate of baryta. 

442. The solution of the alkaline silicates is decomposed 
by aU acids, even by carbonic acid. If there is not suffi- 
cient water present to dissolve the silicic acid when the 
silicate is decomposed, a part of it precipitates as hydrate, 
iu the form of a gelatinous mass. If a solution of an alka- 
line silicate be evaporated to dryness along with a slight 
excess of hydrochloric or nitric acid, and if the dry mass be 
ignited for some little time and then treated with dilute 
hydrochloric or nitric acid, the other substances dissolve, 
whilst the whole of the silicic acid remains undissolved as a 
gritty powder of a whitish colour. On adding chloride of 
ammonium to a concentrated solution of an alkaline silicate, 
a gelatinous precipitate* takes place. 

443. The silicates decomposable by hydrochloric or nitric 
acid ought to be reduced to the finest powder, before acting 
upon them with either of the acids; when the acid is added, 
the silicate must be digested in the acid at or near the 
boiling point for some time. To effect the complete sepa- 
ration of the silica from the bases and other acids, the acid 
mixture is evaporated to dryness, the silicate is thus com- 
pletely decomposed, but the heat must be continued until 
there is no longer the least trace of acid fumes, in order to 

* Is this precipitate, which is always looked npon as hydrated silicic 
acid, a silicate of ammonia, corresponding to the titanate of ammonia 
discovered by Bose ? 
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render the whole of the silicic acid insoluble ; the dry mass 
is then boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid ; the solution 
containing the bases and other acids is filtered off from the 
insoluble silica, which is examined according to 445. 

444. The decomposition of the silicates, which are not 
decomposable by hydrochloric or nitric add, is best effected 
by fusing them with four times their weight of a mixture of 
carbonate of soda and carbonate of potash. The silicate 
must be reduced to the finest powder, and then intimately 
mixed with the alkaline carbonates, also in a state of fine- 
powder ; the mixture is then to be heated, by means of a 
gas lamp or Berzelius spirit-lamp, in a platinum crucible, 
until the mixture is in a state of fusion. The crucible is 
then allowed to cool ; and when cold or nearly so, and still 
containing the fiised mass, it is put into an evaporating dish 
containing dilute hydrochloric acid. When the fused mass 
is detached from the crucible, remove the crucible and 
evaporate the mixture to dryness, and ignite just in the 
same way as the solution iq 443 is directed to be treated. 
The fixed alkaUes cannot of course be sought for in that 
portion which has been fused with the alkaline carbonate ; to 
ascertain whether they are present, another portion of the 
silicate must be fused with hydrate of baryta. For this 
purpose " mix one part of the very finely pulverized sub- 
stance with four parts of hydrate of baryta; expose the 
mixture for half an hour, in a platinum crucible, to the 
strongest possible heat of a good Berzelius spirit-lamp or 
to a gas lamp, and treat the fused or agglutinated mass 
with hydrochloric acid and water until it is dissolved. Pre- 
cipitate the baryta and all the bases in the silicate, with 
the exception of magnesia and the alkalies, with ammonia 
and carbonate of ammonia ; filter, evaporate to dr3rness, 
ignite, dissolve the residue in water, precipitate again with 

8J 
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ammonia and carbonate of ammonia, filter, evaporate, 
ignite ;" then test for potash and soda in the usual way. If 
the substance should contain magnesia, this will have to be 
got rid of by arseniate of ammonia before testing for potash 
and soda. 

44*5. When silicic acid is fiised with carbonate of soda 
before the blowpipe, a transparent colourless bead is formed, 
while carbonic acid is expelled. A small quantity of soda 
ought only to be employed, as an opaque bead is produced 
when it is added in excess. 

Htdbochlobic Acid (Muriatic Acid, 'ELCi). 

446. This acid is atran^arent and colourless gas, of a 
pungent, acid, suffocating smell, and fuming strongly with 
moist air. It is absorbed in large proportions by water, 
forming the common liquid hydrochloric acid, which is a 
mere solution of the gas in water. 

447. When a chloride is heated with peroxide of man- 
ganese (Mn02) and 8ulphtm>e aoid, chlorine gas is evolyed, 
which may be recognised by its obotjb and gbeekish-yel- 

low COLOUB. 

448. When a chloride is heatedi with chromate of potash 
and concentrated sulphuric acid, a brown gas is disengaged, 
which condenses into a blood*red liquid, chbomate of 
OHLOBiDE OE GHBOMEUM (CrClg, 2 CrO^). On the addi- 
tion of ammonia in excess, the colour changes to a yellow, 
owing to the formation of neutral' chromate of ammonia ; 
upon the addition of an acid, the yellow changes to a 
reddish-yeUow colour, owing to the formation of sqo. acid 
chron^ate. 

Htdboctanic Acid (Frussic Acid, HCgN, or HCy). 

449. This acid is the hydrogen compound of the radical 
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cyanogen (CgN), a compound composed of carbon and 
nitrogen. 

450. In its anhydrous stat^ hydrocyanic acid is a colour- 
less, volatile, inflammable liquid, possessing a strong odour 
resembling oil of bitter almonds. "Water dissolves it in 
all its proportions : both in its concentrated and diluted state 
it speedily undergoes decomposition when exposed to the 
light. Being exceedingly poisonous, it requires to be used 
with care. 

451. The cyanogen compounds of the metals of the 
alkalies and alkaline earths are soluble in water; their 
solutions possess an alkalLne reaction, and are decomposed, 
with the liberation of hydrocyanic acid, by the weakest 
acid. 

452. If to a solution of freOv hydrocyanic acid or an 
alkaline cyanide potash and a mixed solution of a per- and 
proto-salt of iron be added, a greenish-blue precipitate will 
be produced, which, on the addition of hydrochloric acid, 
will redissolve, PrUfSsian hlue precipitating. If only a very 
minute quantity of hydrocyanic acid is present, the fluid 
simply appears green after the addition of the hydrochloric 
acid, and it is only after long standing that a trifling blue 
precipitate separates from it. 

453. If to a solution of hydrocyanic acid potash is 
added in excess, and then finely pulverized peroxide of 
mercury, the latter dissolves as readily as it would in free 
hydrocyanic acid. Since peroxide of mercury is. soluble in 
alkaline fluids only in presence of hydrocyanic add, this 
reaction may be looked upon as a positive test for that acid. 
{Fresenius.) 

454. When free hydrocyanic acid is added to sulphide of 
ammonium containing an excess of sulphur, the acid seizes 
upon some of the ammonia and sulphur, forming with them 
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SULPHOOTAlflDE OF AMM0I7IUM (NH4, CySg), which pOfl- 

sesses, in common with all the other soluble siilphocyanides, 
the property of producing with persalts of iron a deej, 
hlood^ed colour. This test may be applied in qualitative 
analysis in the following way : — ^Add a few drops of yellow 
sulphide of ammonium to the liquid supposed to contain 
the hydrocyanic acid ; evaporate at a gentle heat (not above 
212** !F), until the excess of sulphide of ammonium has com- 
pletely volatilized, which is ascertained by the smell ; then 
test the solution with a drop or two of sesquichloride of 
iron. This test is exceedingly delicate. " If an acetate is 
present, the reaction takes place only upon addition of 
hydrochloric acid." {Fresenius!) 

455. " Neither of the above methods will serve to effect 
the detection of cyanogen in cyanide of mercury. To 
detect cyanogen in that compound, the solution is mixed 
with sulphide of hydrogen ; sulphide of mercury precipi- 
tates, the solution then contains free hydrocyanic add." 
Examine the solution, after the precipitation of the mer- 
cury, for hydrocyanic acid, either by the method described 
in 452 or 454. 

Hydbobbomic Aced (HBr). 

456. Hydrobromic acid is a gas which resembles very 
closely in its properties hydrochloric acid gas. It emits in 
the air white fumes, which are denser than those produced 
by hydrochloric acid gas. It is decomposed by chlorine, 
bromine being set free, and hydrochloric acid formed : the 
liberated bromine appears under the form of reddish vapours ; 
or if in more considerable proportions, it condenses into drops 
of a similar colour. Hydrobromic acid gas is extremely 
soluble in water ; the solution is colourless, and, both in 
the concentrated or in the dilute state, it very much resem- 
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bles concentrated or dilute hydrocliloric acid. When, how- 
ever, hydrobromic acid gas contains any free bpomine, 
which it dissolves in large quantities, the liquid acid has a 
dark reddish colour. 

457. Bromides are decomposed by chlorine, nitric and 
concentrated sulphuric acids, with the liberation of bromine, 
which communicates to the liquid a yellowish-red colour. 
Bromine is soluble in ether, and imparts an orange colour 
to starch paste. 

458. To detect bromine in any compound, add an aqueous 
solution of chlorine gas ; the bromine, being set free, will 
communicate a yellowish-red tint to the liquid, unless the 
quantity be very minute ; an excess of chlorine should be 
avoided, since it converts the bromine into the colourless 
chloride of bromine. K the solution be now agitated with 
ether, it will remove all the bromine from the liquid, dis- 
solving it, and forming a yellow-coloured solution. If the 
ethereal solution, which has been carefully decanted or 
removed by a pipette, be agitated with potash, the colour 
wiU disappear, bromide of potassium and bromate of potash 
being formed. By evaporating this solution to dryness 
and igniting the residue, the bromate of potash will be con- 
verted into bromide of potassium. On heating the bromide 
along with ^^ro^'(^ of mangcmese and stiJphuric acid in a 
small retort, yellowish-bed vapoues will be evolved 
unless the quantity be very minute. These vapours, when 
brought in contract with starch paste, will communicate to 
it an OBANOE- YELLOW C0L0T7B, which disappears on expo- 
sure to the air. 

459. Solid bromides, when distilled with bichbom ate of 
POTASH and conoentbated sttlphubio acid, yield pure 
bromine, which becomes colourless, or nearly so, when 
treated with excess of ammonia ; by this means it is dis- 
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tinguished from chlorochromic acid, whicli it resembles ia 
colour. 

Htdriodic Acid (HI). 

460. This acid and its compounds resemble in their pro- 
perties the corresponding compounds of chlorine and bro- 
mine. The pure acid is gaseous. It is extremely soluble 
in water, and the solution, which is colourless, resembles in 
properties that of hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids ; but 
it is more easily decomposed than the two latter compounds 
by the substances which have an affinity for hydrogen, and 
also by those substances which have an affinity for the other 
constituent, hydrogenbeing set free — as mercury, for instance. 
The colourless solution turns speedily to a reddish brown 
when in contact with the air, owing to the formation of 
hydriodous acid (HIg) and water. Many of the iodides of 
the heavy metals are more insoluble in water than the cor- 
responding chlorides. 

461. Subnitrate of mercury throws down from solutions 
of the iodides a yellowish-green precipitate of subiodide 
or MERCURY (HggI). 

462. JProtochloride of mercury throws down a red pre- 
cipitate of PROTOiODiDE OF MERCURY (Hgl), wHch is Solu- 
ble in an excess of the protochloride or of iodide of 
potassium. 

463. Soluble salts of lead precipitate an orange-yellow 
precipitate of iodide op lead (Pbl). 

464. Iodine, in a free state, forms with starch, even in 
highly dilute solutions, a purple precipitate of iodide of 
STARCH. If the iodine is in a state of conibination with 
hydrogen or any metal, it is necessary to liberate it before 
applying the starch test. 

465. Nitric acid liberates iodine from its hydrogen and 
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metallic compounds, nitric oxide being given off. The libe- 
rated iodine commiinicates a brownish-yeUow tint to the 
solution; and if it is concentrated, a portion of the iodine 
separates as a black precipitate. When solid iodides are 
heated with nitric acid, the iodine sublimes in the form of 
Tiolet-coloured vapours, which condense upon the colder 
parts of the vessel as a blackish sublimate. 

466. Chlorine gae likewise liberates iodine from its com- 
binations ; but if added in excess, they combine together, 
forming a colourless compound (chloride of iodine). 

467. If iodides are heated with sulphuric <md and peroxide 
of mangcmese, the iodine sublimefli in the form of violet- 
coloured vapours, which are easily recognised. 

468. The best method of detecting iodine in a solution ia 
to mix with the liquid a little starch-paste, and acidify it 
with HCl. A solution of nitrite of potash is then to be 
added, when, if much iodine be present, a dark blue colour 
will be instantly produced ; if a very small quantity only— 
as, for instance, the two or three millionth part — then 
a few seconds elapse before the blue colour makes it& 
appearance. Dr. D. Price, who invented this method 
states that he has^ in this way, detected the -jxrciuTJiJ*^ 
part of iodine dissolved in water as iodide of pot^^sium. 
It is, he says, much more delicate than the other tests for 
iodides, as well as being free &om the dissadva^tf^ges to 
which they are more or less subject. If the experiment is 
made in a porcelain basin, the faintest indication of colour 
may be observed. 

469. When a solution, contflining X part of sufphate of 
oopper and 2 J parts of the sulphate of protoxide of inan^ ia 
added to a. neutral or slightly alkaline solution of an 
iodide, av white precipitate, of stjb.iodide oi" co??pee (CujI) 
is formed* The sulphate of irpn is added, to convert, the 
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sulphate of copper into a subsalt. Tbe addition of ammo- 
nia promotes the complete precipitation of tbe iodine. 
Cblorides and bromides are not precipitated by this reagent. 

Nitric Acid (HO, NO5). 

470. The hydrate of nitric acid, when pure, is a colour- 
less liquid, which fiunes strongly in the air. It acts upon 
organic substances, destroying them quickly if concen- 
trated ; if they contain nitrogen, they are stained yellow by 
this acid. It oxidizes all the metals, with the exception of 
gold, platinum, and some of the rarer ones, being itself re- 
duced to the state of nitric oxide (NOj), which, in contact 
with the air, is converted into red fumes of nitrous acid 
(NO4). All the oxides treated of in this work dissolve in 
this acid, with the exception of binoxide of tin and oxide of 
antimony. 

471. All the neutral nitrates are soluble in water ; a few 
basic salts are insoluble in that liquid. All the salts of 
this acid are decomposed by ignition, the alkaline nitrates 
yielding oxygen and nitrogen, and the rest oxygen and 
nitrous acid. 

472. When nitrates are ignited in the presence of sub- 
stances capable of oxidation, a portion of the oxygen passes 
over to them, whilst an inferior oxide of nitrogen is evolved. 
In some cases the combination is attended with a violent 
detonation; in others, vivid scintiUations accompany the 
combustion. 

473. To detect nitric acid in a solution, add to it one 
fourth of its volume of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
gently warm the solution ; a solution of a protosalt of iron 
must th^n be added, along with a few drops more of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, when the liquid will become of a 
deep-brown colour, attended, most likely, with an energetic 
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disengagement of gas ; the colour, in this case, will soon 
disappear, for a reason presently to be named, but can 
readily be reinstated by a firesh addition of the solution of 
the protosalt of iron. Or the solution of the protosalt of 
iron may be added first to the solution of the nitrate, and 
then the concentrated sulphuric acid poured in, in such a 
way that it forms a layer at the bottom of the test-tube ; in 
this case the deep-brown colour will be produced at the 
contact-surface of the two liquids. The dark-brown colour 
is owing to the formation of a compound of binoxide of 
nitrogen (NOg) and the protosalt of iron. This com- 
pound is destroyed by heat, with disengagement of the 
binoxide of nitrogen as gas — hence the fading of the colour. 
It may therefore be better for the young student to add 
the protosalt of iron when the solution of acid and nitrate 
is quite cold. 

474. "When nitrates are heated with concentrated sulph- 
uric acid, in the presence of copper turnings, binoxide of 
nitrogen is evolved, which, in contact with the air, forms 
red fumes, owing to its conversion into nitrous acid. This 
experiment ought to be conducted in a narrow test-tube. 
The colour is best observed by looking into the test-tube 
lengthways. 

475. If a mixture of a nitrate with cyanide of potassium' 
in powder is heated upon platinum foil, a violent deflagra- 
tion wiQ ensue, owing to the sudden evolution of carbonic 
acid and nitrogen, produced by the oxidation of the cyano- 
gen. Very minute quantities of nitrates may be detected 
in this way. 

Chloeic Acid (HO, CIO5). 

476. This acid, in its concentrated state, appears in the 
form of a yellow oily liquid, the odour of which resembles 
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that of nitric acid. The dilute acid is colourless and in- 
odorous. 

477. All the chlorates are soluble in water. They are 
decomposed upon ignition, oxygen gas being given off and 
a metallic chloride left. When heated along with organic 
substances, they deflagrate with far greater violence than 
the nitrates. 

478. To detect this acid, add to a small quantity of the 
soHd substance under examination a few drops of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid in the cold. The chlorate wUl be de- 
composed, SULPHATE OF POTASH and PBBCHLOEATE OF 

POTASH (KO, CIO7) being formed along with a oeeeitlsh- 
TELLOW-OOLOUEED gas (chlorous acid CIO4), which escapes. 
The application of heat must be avoided ; and the quanti- 
ties operated upon should be small, to prevent any loud and 
violent explosion takiag place. 

479. If the solution of a chlorate is coloured light blue, 
with some solution of indigo in sulphuric acid, a little dilute 
sulphuric acid added, and a solution of sulphite of soda 
dropped cautiously into the blue fluid, the colour of the 
indigo disappears immediately. The cause of this equally 
characteristic and delicate reaction is, that the sulphurous 
acid deprives the chloric acid of its oxygen, and the liberated 
chlorine decolourizes the indigo. (JFresenius,) 

480. Upon heating chlorates with hydrochloric acid, 
the constituents of the two acids decompose, forming water, 
chlorine, and bichlorate of chlorous acid (CIO3, 2 CIO5). 
The test-tube in which the experiment is made becomes 
filled in this process with a greenish-yellow gas, of a very 
disagreeable odour, resembliug that of chlorine ; the hydro- 
chloric acid acquires a greenish-yellow colour. {Fresenius.) 

481. If a mixture of a chlorate and cyanide of potassium 
is gently heated upon platinum foil, a very violent deflagra- 
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tion ensues, even with a minute quantity of chlorate. The 
experiment must only be made with very minute quantities 
of chlorate. 

Oeoanio Acids. 

482. Organic acids cannot be detected with the same 
certainty and precision as the inorganic acids. To detect 
with certainty even some of those which we have given 

4 

requires on the part of the analyst great skill and judg- 
ment. 

483. Pbelimikabt Eiamxnatiok. — A portion of the 
solid substance in powder must be heated nearly to boiling 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, except when chloric acid 
is present, as it would be dangerous in that case to warm 
the solution. We will first notice the changes produced by 
sulphuric acid on the inorganic acids, and then on the organic 
acids. 

484. Inorganic Adds, — Carbonic acid, hydrosidphuric 
acid, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, and hydrofluoric acid are 
evolved from the carbonates, the sulphides, the nitrates, the 
chlorides, and the fluorides, by concentrated sulphuric acid. 
The vapour of nitric acid will generally have a brown 
colour ; the vapoxir of hydrofluoric acid will etch glass ; and 
the vapour of hydrochloric a<;id will fume in contact with 
air. A greenish gas, having a smell of chlorine, will be 
evolved if a chlorate is present, and the solution will become 
yellow ; vapours of bromine and iodine will be evolved if 
bromides and iodides are present ; oxygen will be evolved if 
chromic acid is present, and the solution will become green ; 
carbonic oxide will be evolved, and its. presence may be 
proved by burning it, if cyanides or oxalates are present ; 
it will be attended, when the latter acid is present, 
with carbonic acid. The other inorganic acids give off" 
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no yapours on being treated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid. 

485. Organic Acids,* — Tartaric, tannic, and gallic acids 
are immediately blackened when heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid ; carbonic acid is evolved at the same time 
from tartaric, but not from the other two. Citric and uric 
acids are not blackened unless boiled with the acid for some 
time. Benzoic, succinic, and acetic acids are not blackened 
by sulphuric acid under any circumstances, but they vola- 
tilize and in an unchanged state. 

486. Preparation op the Solution. — When the sub- 
stance under examination is soluble in water, or if it is in 
solution and the fluid is water, it requires a little prepara- 
tion before it can be examined with advantage for the 
organic acids, as it conduces much to the success of the 
examination if no other bases but the alkalies and alkaline 
earths are present. In order to remove the others, the 
solution has "sometimes to be treated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphide of ammonium ; but generally it is 
only necessary to boil the solution with a slight excess of 
carbonate of soda ; by this reagent all the bases but the 
alkalies are removed. After the solution has been boiled 
for some time it is filtered, and to the filtrate is added nitric 
acid very slightly in excess; the solution is then gently 
heated in order to expel the carbonic acid. After this, ammo- 
nia is added in very slight excess ; and when it is required to 
have the solution perfectly neutral, as in testing with nitrate 
of silver and sesquichloride of iron, the solution, which has 
been rendered slightly alkaline with ammonia, is boiled in 
an evaporating dish until it is neutral to test-paper. When 
salts of ammonia are present in the substance under exami- 

* Malic acid and formic acid are not included in the conrBe. 
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nation, tlie solution must, supposing no other bases but the 
alkalies are present, be boiled with carbonate of soda until 
all the ammonia is expelled, and the solution is then ren- 
dered neutral in the way just stated. 

487. K the substance imder examination is insoluble in 
water, but soluble in acids, or if it is a solution, and the 
fluid is an acid, — the dry substance or the solution, which- 
ever it may be, is boiled with a strong solution of car- 
bonate of soda, then Altered ; and the filtrate, after it has 
been neutralized in the way described in 486, is examined 
for the acids. 

SPECIAL TESTS FOB THE OBGAMC ACIDS. 

488. Tabtabio Acid. — ^When this acid has been indi- 
cated by the general reagent, a special test may be made 
for it by adding to a neutral solution acetate, or some other 
salt, of potash, and then agitating the liquid very much, 
and allowing time for the formation of the insoluble bitar- 
trate of potash. 

489. CiTBic Acid. — This acid is best ascertained by the 
way described at 604. 

490. Benzoic Acid. — This acid, in the presence of suc- 
cinic acid, is best detected by the method described at 611. 

491. Succinic Acid. — This acid is best detected, in the 
presence of benzoic acid, by the method described at 516. 

492. Gallic Acid. — ^This acid is best detected, in the 
presence of tannic acid, by the method described at 523. 

493. Tannic Acid. — ^This acid is best detected, in the 
presence of gallic acid, by the method described at 519. 

494. Acetic Acid. — This acid is detected in the way 
described at 528. 

495. Ubic Acid. — This acid is detected in the way de- 
scribed at 635. 
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Tartaric Acid (2H0, C8H4O10 or 2 HO, T). 

496. Tartaric acid occurs in the form of large colourless 
prisms, which are soluble in water, and have an agreeable 
acid taste ; if the solution is kept a short time it undergoes 
decomposition. 

497. Tartaric acid and its salts (the tartrates), when 
heated, char, and emit during the process a peculiar and 
very characteristic odour, resembling that of burnt sugar, 
which is best perceived when the substance is heated in a 
test-tube open at both ends. 

498. Chloride of hari/um produces in solutions of the tar- 
trates a white precipitate of tartrate or baryta, which is 
soluble in solutions containing ammoniacal salts and in 
hydrochloric acid. 

499. Chloride of calcium precipitates from solutions of 
the tartrates a white precipitate of tartrate oe lime, which 
is soluble in acetic acid and solutions contaiaing ammoniacal 
salts. It is distinguished from phosphate of lime and 
borate of lime by dissolving in a cold solution of caustic 
potash, from which solution it is precipitated on boiling, 
and again redissolved as the liquid cools. 

500. If tartaric acid (solid) or a tartrate be heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, the mixture acquires a black or 
a brownish-black colour, owing to the separation of carbon, 
which takes place simultaneously with the evolution of 
carbonic oxide gas. 

Citric Acid (3 HO, (^i^fiu or 3 HO, Ci). 

501. This acid forms large transparent crystals, which are 
very soluble in water and have an agreeable acid taste ; the 
solution decomposes on keeping. 

502. Citric acid chars when heated; the charring is 
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attended with an evolution of pungent fumes which cannot 
be mistaken for those evolved by tartaric acid. 

603. A solution of chloride of barium produces in solu- 
tions of the citrates a white precipitate of citrate of baryta 
(3 BaO, Ci), which is soluble in much water, in free acids, 
and in solutions of ammoniacal salts. 

504. A solution of chloride of calcium produces in solu- 
tions of citrates, but not in citric acid, a precipitate of 
citrate of lime (3 CaO, Ci), which is more insoluble in hot 
water than cold, insoluble in potash, soluble in a cold solu- 
tion of chloride of ammonium, from which it is precipitated 
on boiling the solution. Free citric acid must be neutral- 
ized by potash or soda before adding chloride of calcium to 
its solution. 

505. A solution of acetate of lead, when added in excess, 
produces in solutions of citric acid a white precipitate of 
citrate of lead (3 PbO, Ci) which is very sparingly soluble 
in ammonia, but dissolves readHy in citrate of ammonia. 

506. Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes, with evolu- 
tion of carbonic oxide, citric acid, both free and combined, 
when in the solid state ; the mixture blackens only after 
long boiling. 

Malic Acid (2 HO, C8H408= 2 HO, M). 

507. This acid crystaUizes with great difficulty, and 
deliquesces rapidly when exposed to the air. It gradually 
decomposes, when exposed to a temperature of 230°P., into 
fumaric acid (HO, C4HO3) ; it is decomposed, when exposed 
to a temperature of 392°F., into maleic acid (2 HO, CgHgO^), 
which sublimes, and fumaric acid, which remains behind. 

508. A solution of chloride of calcium does not pro- 
duce a precipitate in solutions of the free acid or its 

9 
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salts until alcohol is added, when white malate of lime 
separates. 

509. A Boliition of acetate of lead throws down, from a 
solution of the acid or its salts, a white precipitate of malate 
of lead (2 PbO, M). If the fluid in which the precipitate 
is suspended is boiled, the precipitate fuses to a mass re- 
sembling resin melted under water. But this reaction is 
only distinctly marked when the malate of lead is tolerably 
ptu*e : if mixed with other lead salts, it does not present 
this appearance, or at least imperfectly. 

610. Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes, with evolu- 
tion of carbonic oxide, malic acid, combined as well as «n- 
combined, when in the dry state; the mixture blackens only 
after long boiling. 

Benzoic Acin (HO, O^^Efist = HO, Bz). 

611. The pure acid appears under the form of white 
scales or needles, or simply as a crystaUiile powder. It is 
only slightly soluble in cold water; on the addition of 
hydrochloric acid to an aqueous solution of any of its salts, 
it separates from the solution as a white crystalline powder. 
It volatilizes completely when heated, with partial decom- 
position. The fumes cause a peculiar irritating sensation, 
and provoke coughing. When heated in a test-tube open 
at both ends, a portion of the acid condenses upon the cool 
part of the tube. 

612. Chloride of barium and chloride of calcium do not 
precipitate this acid under any circumstances. 

613. Sesquichloride of iron produces in neutral solutions 
of this acid a precipitate of benzoate of sesquioxide of iron 
(FcgOg, 3 Bz), the colour of which is pale buff. Ammonia 
in excess withdraws the acid from this precipitate, hydrated 
sesquioxide of iron remaining. 
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514. Benzoic acid, when heated with concentrated sulph- 
uric acid, volatilizes, but is not blackened. 

Succinic Acid (2 HO, C8H4O6 = 2 HO, S). 

515. This acid is crystalline and volatile ; it is readily 
soluble in water. It volatilizes without blackening when 
heated. 

516. Chloride of barium, after the addition of ammonia 
^nd (dcohol, precipitates this acid. 

517. Sesquichloride of iron produces, in neutral solutions 
of this acid, a precipitate of the succinate of tiie sesquiozide 
of iron, the colour of which is reddish brown. It is decom- 
posed in the same manner as benzoate of iron bv ammonia. 

518. It behaves like benzoic add with conceniarated sulph- 
uric acid. 

TA3SWIC Acid (3 HO, CigHgOgzrrS HO, Qt). 

519. This add is a solid body, of alight straw colour, and 
not crystalline. It is very soluble in water ; the solution 
absorbs oxygen from the air, which converts the add into 
two others, gallic and ellagic. It is predpitated from 
concentrated solutions by dilute sulphuric and hydrochloric 

* acid, in the form o£ a paste. It is also predpitated by dilute 
starch-paste, by gelatine, and albumen. 

520. ISiis add is completely removed from its solutions 
by placing in the liquid a piece of animal membrane. 

521. Sesquichloride of iron produces, in solutions of 
tannic add or tannates, a dark blackish-blue precipitate. 

522. Concentrated sulphuric acid, treated with tannic 
add or tannates in the solid state, produces a dark purplish- 
black liquid immediately, but does not evdve carbonic 
oxide. 
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Gallic Acld (2 HO, C7HO3 = 2 HO, G). 

523. This acid crystallizes m prisms of a silkjr lustre, of 
a very pale-yeUow colour. It is not very soluble in cold 
water, but dissolves in three parts of boiling water. Its 
alkaline solutions, when exposed to the air, become first 
yellow, then green, red, brown, and finally nearly black, 
which is produced by the absorption of oxygen. It is not 
precipitated by gelatine or animal membrane. By this 
behaviour it may be distinguished and separated from tan- 
nic acid. 

524. Sesquichloride of iron produces, in solutions of this 
acid and its salts, a bluish-black precipitate. Salts of the 
protoxide of iron produce a black precipitate. 

625. Concentrated sulphuric acid behaves with gallic acid 
much in the same way as with tannic acid. 

Acetic Acid (HO, C4H3O3 = HO, A). 

526. All the salts of acetic acid are soluble ; the salts of 
mercury and silver are the least soluble. 

527. The persalts of iron impart to solutions of the ace- 
tates a blood-red colour. 

528. When acetates are heated with sulphuric acid and 
alcohol, acetic ether is formed, which is readily distin- 
guished by its cl^racteristic odour. 

529. Concentrated sulphuric acid occasions no blackening 
when heated with acetic acid or its salts ; from the latter it 

' sets the acetic acid free, which is recognised by its odour 
of vinegar. 

Formic Acid (HO, CgHOg = HO, f). 

530. By the properties which this acid and its salts pos- 
sess of reducing the oxides of the precious metals, it is dis- 
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tinguislied from acetic and the other acids treated of in 
the work. The solution to be examined for formic acid is 
heated with nitrate of silver ; a reduction instantly takes 
place, carbonic acid and water being formed. 

531. If formic acid, or an alkaline formiate, is heated 
from 140° to 158°F. with protochloride of mercury, sub- 
chloride of mercury precipitates. If the mixture is heated 
to 212°F., metallic mercury separates along with the sub- 
chloride. (Fresenius,) 

532. Formic acid produces a blood-red colour in solutions 
of the persalts of iron. 

533. Concentrated sulphuric acid, when heated with for- 
mic acid or a formiate, decomposes the formic acid into 
carbonic oxide and water ; there is therefore no blackening, 
however long the heat may be continued. 

Ubio Acid (2 HO, C10H2N4O4 = 2 HO, U). 

534. This acid is nearly insoluble in water and hydro- 
chloric acid. Mineral acids separate it from its compounds 
in the form of a white crystalline powder. It is readily 
dissolved by potash. 

535. Dilute nitric acid, with the aid of heat, dissolves 
uric acid, with effervescence ; if the solution be evaporated 
just to dryness, and if ammonia is then added gradually in 
excess, a beautiful purple colour is obtained. This is a 
very characteristic test of the presence of uric acid. 

536. On fusion with alkalies, this acid disengages am- 
monia ; when heated alone, it evolves an odour of ammonia 
and hydrocyanic acid. 

537. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves uric acid, with 
the aid of heat, without change ; if the heat be long con- 
tinued, the Uquid becomes dark. 



i 
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CHAPTEE V. 

EXAMINATION OF LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS. 

FBEUMINABY EXAMINATION OP A LIQVIDk 

538. The student, after he has passed through the diflTer- 
ent groupfl of bases and acids, in the manner previously 
described, commences the analysis of liquids, in which he 
has to look for all the different substances treated of in the 
work, with the exception of the organic acids.* 

539. Before commencing the actual analysis, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain by preliminary experiments — 1, Whether 
there is any solid substance in solution ; 2, Whether the 
solution is neutral, acid, or alkaline. 

540. 1st. To ascertain whether there is any solid substance 
in solution. — Evaporate, by a gentle heat, a portion of the 
liquid to dryness, on platinum-foil. If no residue remain, 
it is probably pure water, which will be further confirmed 
if it has no action upon test-paper. K a residue remain, 

* The student will find it conducive to his suocess in many respects, 
if he does not engage in the detection of organic acids until be enters 
upon the examination of solid substances. He will, of course, in 
practice, have always first to ascertain whether organic substances 
are really present or absent in a solution, hefote he commences the 
actual analysis, as the presence of fixed organic matter prevents the de- 
tection of many organic substances; he will likewise, in practice, 
have frequently to separate, by distillation, the liquid ftom^ the solid 
portion of a solution, in order to ^e perfectly certain that the fluid is 
fccUer, and not any other liquid. This he will ascertain by examining 
the distilled fluid by the smell, taste, boUing^ point, specific gravity, &c. 
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wUch is completely yolaldlized wlien the temperature is 
increaaed, the only basic substances which can be present 
are ammonia^ mercury, ^enic, and antimony. If the 
residue is not volatile, or at least not completely so, other 
substances besides these must be present. In both cases it 
is reqiusite to perform the next experiment. 

541. 2nd. The solution is examined by well-prepared 
test-papers, as to its neutrality, &c. Each of the three 
cases which may occur, and the conclusions to which they 
lead^ are considered in the paragraphs 54i2, 543, and 544. 

542. The solution is neutral, A large number of sub- 
stances must therefore be absent, because the neutral salts 
of the greater proportion of the metals possess an acid 
reaction. The only salts which are neutral to test-papers 
are the salts of silver and manganese, and some of the salts 
of the alkalies and alkaline earths. The alkalies, alkaline 
earths, silver, and manganese are the only basic substances, 
therefore, which can be present ; but to distinguish still 
further, add to a portion of the solution carbonate of soda. 
If no precipitate ensue, the alkaline earths and the oxides 
of silver and manganese must be absent; but should 
a precipitate be formed, all these substances may be pre- 
sent. 

543. The solution is acid. The acidity may proceed 
from the presence of a free acid, an acid salt, or a neutral 
salt having an acid reaction. To ascertain to which of 
these causes the acidity is due, place the end of a glass rod 
moistened with a solution of carbonate of soda, into a por- 
tion of the fluid in a watch-glass. If the solution becomes 
turbid and remains so, it is due to the presei^ce of a neutral 
salt ; if it becomes clear again, the reaction is due either to 
an acid salt' or a free acid. Carbonates and sulphides can- 
not be present in an acid solution. 
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544. The solution is alkaline. The alkalinity may pro- 
ceed from an alkaline carbonate, silicate, borate, or phos- 
phate ; or it may arise from the presence of a free alkali or 
alkaline earth, or from the cyanogen and sulphur compounds 
of these metals. If the alkalinity proceeds from ammonia 
or its carbonate, a large number of substances (those which 
are insoluble in these reagents) must be absent. If it is 
due to the presence of the fixed alkalies or their carbonates, 
a still larger number of substances are excluded. If it is 
occasioned by the sulphides of the metals of the alkalies or 
alkaline earths, all the metals whose sulphides are insoluble 
in water and alkaline sulphides must be absent. 

545. After the preliminary experiments have been com- 
pleted, the actual analysis must be commenced, by dividing 
first of all the substances into groups, and these finally into 
individuals, as described in the former part of this work. 
The basic substances are first determined in analysis. 
Wlien these have been discovered, correct conclusions may 
be drawn as to the acids which must be absent. If, for in- 
stance, baryta was found to be present in an aqueous solu- 
tion, then the acids which form with it salts insoluble in 
water must be absent. 

546. The student should never employ the whole of the 
solution at his disposal, but should always reserve a portion 
in the event of any unforeseen accident occurring, and for 
confirmatory experiments. 

547. If the liquid under examination contains inorganic 
matter in suspension,* the latter, after being separated by 
filtration, must be brought into solution according to the me- 
thods described under the head of " SoHd Substances." The 

* The method of preparing for aoalyKs a solution which is thick* or 
tnrbid from the presence of organic matter, is described under the head 
of * Solid Substances containing Organic Matter/ (paragraph 598). 
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solid and liquid portions ought in most cases to be examined 
separately. 



EXAMINATION OF SOLIDS. 

PBELIMINABY EXAMINATIOIT OE SOLID SITBSTAKCES. 

548. The substance is first examined as to its lustre, 
colour, odour, and whether it is crystalline or amorphous, 
since these wiU frequently afford a means of classifying the 
substance. Thus, a metallic lustre will indicate probably a 
pure metal or an alloy. A blue colour will indicate the 
probable presence of some salt of copper ; a crystalline 
structure the probable presence of a salt. 

549. The substance is next submitted to the different 
blowpipe operations described in the table and text. In 
these experiments, only small quantities of the substance 
ought to be employed ; for if too much is operated upon, 
uncertain results are the consequence. A particle the 
size of a mustard seed is sufficient, and that of the flux 
added about the size of a hemp seed. In reductions, a 
larger quantity may be employed, because, in that case, the 
more metal is produced, the more easily can its nature be 
ascertained. In all cases it must be reduced to the finest 
powder. Before entering upon the different operations, 
we wiU describe the materials to be employed for the flame 
of the blowpipe and the substances which are used as sup- 
ports, referring the student to the article on the blowpipe 
(55), as to the nature and use of the flame. 

550. The flame of the hloiopvpe, — When coal-gas is 
available, it is to be preferred, since it is perfectly free from 

9§ 
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dirt and grease, and admits of being regulated with the 
greatest nicety. The gasbnmer ought to be of an oblong 
sliape instead of round, the current of air being blown 
lengthways. When gas cannot be procured, an oil lamp or 
wax candle may be used. An oil lamp proper for blowpipe 
operations can be obtained at any of the shops where they 
sell chemical apparatus — it need not, therefore, be de- 
scribed ; it will be sufficient to say, that it nnist ' have a 
broad and moderately thick wick, and that on each occasion 
the wick must be trimmed* before employing the flame for 
the blowpipe experiments. The best kind of oil for the 
lamp is pure rape or olive oil. The flame of a wax candle 
is far inferior in size and intensity to that of a lamp. 

651. SuppoETS. — Various metals are used as supports 
for the substance during the time it is exposed to the blow, 
pipe flame ; the principal are charcoal, platinum wire and 
foil, and glass tubes. The kind of support is regulated by 
the change we wish to effect upon the substance under ex- 
amination. 

552. Charcoal made from light woods — as the alder, 
and pine — is the best for blowpipe experiments. It must 
be well burned ; it must be compact and free from crevices ; 
it must not scintillate, smoke, or bum with flame; and 
it must, of course, be perfectly dry. It should be cut by 
a small-toothed saw into pieces about six inches in length 
and from one to two inches in breadth, having a flat 
smooth surface at right angles* to the rings of growth. 
It is this surface which is always to be used ; and a good 
piece of charcoal may be made to serve for repeated experi- 
ments by simply filing off the used surfoce, and exposing 
a new one after each operation. The substance to be sub- 

* The wick mast be evenly cut, and perfectly free from all extrane- 
ous fibres. 
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jected to the blowpipe flame — ^which, if in powder, should 
be previously moistened with a little water, to make it 
cohere — is placed in a shallow hole made in the charcoal 
either with a knife or with a proper charcoal borer, and 
the charcoal is so held that the flame may impinge upon it 
at an angle of labout 20 degrees. As it is very difficult to 
get charcoal sufficiently good for blowpipe experimen|;s, Mr. 
John J. Griffin has provided an elegant substitute, an ac- 
count of which is given in Appendix G. 

553. The following are the principal operations, and the 
order in which they are to be performed: — 1, Examination 
of the substance in the glass tube closed at one end ; 2, In 
the open tube ; 3, On charcoal ; 4, In the platinum forceps ; 
5, With carbonate of soda ; 6, "With borax bead ; 7, With 
protonitrate of cobalt. 

554. ExAMiKATioir op the substjlnce in the Glass 
Tube closed at one end. — The glass tubes employed 
ought to be made of hard German glass; they must be 
closed at one end, and of about 2^ or 3 inches long, 
and from one eighth to one fourth of an inch internal 
diameter. The tube having been thoroughly cleaned and 
dried, a particle of the substance to be investigated is 
introduced into it and heated over a spirit or gas lamp, 
at first gently, and then more strongly with the blowpipe, 
untn the glass begins to sofben ; for the changes, consult 
the table as well as the text. Some metallic oxides, when 
ignited, assume another (in most cases, darker) colour thsm 
they possess at common temperatures : oxide of zinc and 
binoxide of tin become yellow ; oxide of lead, oxide of bis- 
muth, and oxide of mercury, far darker, almost black. 
Some salts liquefy on ignition, and when the heat is re- 
moved again solidify ; the nitrates of the alkalies and alka- 
line earths, for example. Salts containing water of crystal- 
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lization lose it on ignition, some with intumescence (borates) 
others with decrepitation (chloride of sodium, &c.). If the 
substance is mixed with a little carbonate of soda, and 
heated in the tube, mercurial salts, if present, will yield a 
sublimate of metallic mercury (see paragraph 321). If the 
substance is mixed with a little dry hydrate of lime, and 
heated in the tube without the aid of the blowpipe, am- 
monia salts, if present, will yield free ammonia. If the 
substance is mixed with bisulphate of potash, and heated in 
the tube without the aid of the blowpipe, nitrous fumes 
will be given off, if nitric acid is present ; hydrofluoric acid, 
if combinations of fluorine are present ; iodine, if combina- 
tions of iodine are present, accompanied with an evolu- 
tion of sulphurous acid. 

555. In case of the non-appearance of any of these re- 
actions, it must not be always concluded that the above-, 
mentioned bodies are entirely absent; for sulphur and 
arsenic may be present in such forms that the simple ap- 
plication of heat will either not sublime them or will ex- 
pel them in combinations which afford none of the dis- 
tinctive characters of the simple bodies ; moreover, two or 
more of these may be present together in a substance, and 
afford sublimates having mixed characters, so that the indi- 
vidual elements are difficult to distinguish. Such is fre- 
quently the case with arsenic and sulphur, which, together, 
form a coat^ing on the tube having a metallic lustre at its 
lower extremity, and passing upwards successively into 
black, brown, red, and finally yellow — ^these colours being 
due to combinations of sulphur and arsenic, which are more 
volatile than metallic arsenic ; therefore, the examination of 
a substance in the glass tube affords frequently no positive 
indication of the presence of a body, but merely intimates 
its probable existence, to establish which further investiga- 
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tions are necessary. Such intimations are, liowever, of im- 
portance, as tliey serve as guides in after-processes. 

556. Examination in the Open Tube. — The open tubes 
ought to be about 5 or 6 inches long, and about a quarter of 
an inch internal diameter ; they ought to be made of hard 
G^erman glass. A small particle of the substance, in powder, 
is introduced into the tube, at about half an inch from its 
extremity, and gradually heated, the tube being held in a 
slightly incHned position, so that a current of air may pass 
fiiUy through it. By this means the substance is roasted, 
or oxidized, and various matters contained in it are volati* 
lized and pass off up the tube. 

557. The roasting must be performed slowly, with a gra- 
dually increasing temperature, and with a good current of 
air* passing through the tube, otherwise imoxidized matter 
may be volatilized and the mineral substance clotted 
and fused together. If a perfect roasting be required, the 
substance, after being heated for some minutes in the tube, 
is shaken out into an agate mortar, remixed, and roasted, 
and this process is repeated until fumes are no longer 
evolved. 

558. A sublimate may be formed in the second opera- 
tion, when none has been formed in the first, as oxide 
of bismuth will be formed when the sulphide or an alloy of 
bismuth (scarcely any sublimate is produced on roasting 
bismuth itself) is present in the substance under examina- 
tion, and sulphate of lead will be formed if the sulphide of 
that metal is present ; in like maimer, arsenious acid and 
oxide of antimony will be formed if an arsenide or an anti- 

* By inclining the tube more or less, we have the means of regulating 
the current of air ; very little passes through the tube when it is held in 
a horizontal position, but it becomes more and more active as the tube 
is held more and more vertically. 
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monide is present. If tlie fumes formed have an odour of 
garlic, it shows the presence of arsenic. It need scarcely 
be observed, in conclusion, that most of the reactions pro- 
duced in the former experiment are also produced in this 
one. - 

559. Examination on Charcoal. — In addition to the 
points which require to be attended to, as pointed out in 
the table, it should be particularly noticed whether the 
substance disengages a peculiar odour, as arsenic and sul- 
phur might be detected by the odours they produce ; and it 
should also be noticed whether the substance fuses ; the 
oxides and acids which fuse are the oxides of antimony, 
bismuth, lead, and oxide of copper. ^* Most metallic sul- 
phurets fuse when heated before the blowpipe upon charcoal, 
and this effect often takes place with sulphurets of metals, 
the oxides of which are infusible ; but many pf these sul- 
phurets become rapidly oxidized during the operation, and 
exhale an odour of sulphurous acid in the same way as when 
heated in the open tube, and are thus converted into 
metallic oxides. Most metals fuse before the flame of the 
blowpipe ; and aU of them, except those called noble, are 
subsequently oxidized by the exterior flame." 

560. After this examination is complete, the substance 
must still be retained in the charcoal for the examination 
vrith protonitrate of cobalt. 

561. Examination with Carbonate of Soda on 
Charcoal. — The substance (in powder) under examination 
is mixed with an equal quantity of carbonate of soda, and 
the mixture is made into a paste with a drop of water. 
After it has been dried at a moderate heat, it is exposed on 
the charcoal to the reducing flame of the blowpipe, the 
oxidizing flame spreading over the charcoal. Should no 
reduced metal make its appearance, after exposure for two 
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or three minutes to the flame, a little cyanide of potassium 
may be added, and the experiment continued for two or 
three minutes longer. Many of the metallic arsenides and 
sulphides require to be carefully roasted, and thus deprived 
of their arsenic and sulphur, and the metals themselves 
oxidized, before they can be reduced by carbonate of soda ; 
in this case the residue which remains from the open-tube 
experiment can be employed. It must be remembered, 
however, that cadmium as well as sulphur and arsenic may 
have bee;a^ expelled by the roasting. 

562. TJ^e metals which can be reduced by this means, 
besides gold, platinum, and silver, are lead, antimony, tin, 
copper, zinc, bismuth, nickel, cobalt, iron, cadmium, arsenic, 
and mercury. " Gold, silver, copper, and tin compounds 
yield metallic beads, but no incrustations; iron, nickel, 
cobalt, and platinum compounds give neither beads nor in- 
crustations; bismuth, lead, and cadmium compounds produce 
a yellow, or brown deposit on the charcoal : antimony and 
zinc give a white incrustation ;"* arsenic may easily be 
recognised by its odour." 

563. If a globule has been obtained, it is necessary to 
ascertain whethei? it is malleable or brittle : " for this pur- 
pose, it is allowed to cool perfectly, and carefully removed 
with a pair of tweezers. Having been placed upon the 
anvil, and struck with the hammer— or, if these two blow- 
pipe instruments are not at hand, upon the bottom of a 
strong mortar — and struck sharply with the pestle, when, if 
brittle, it of course falls to powder (as in the case of anti- 
mony) ; if semi-malleable, it flattens out, at the same time 
breaking into several pieces (as with bismuth) ; and if fully 
malleable, flattens out without breaking (like lead). 

* It must be remembered that charcoal becomes, on exposure to the 
blowpipe flame, covered with a hluwh-vjbite ash. 
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564. " The glohule obtained is malleable. — Lead (makes a 
black streak upon paper); a yeUow incrustation is formed 
upon the charcoal. Tin; a slight white incrustation. 
Copper (known by its colour). Silver. 

565. " 77ie globule is semi-malleable. — Bismuth ; a yellow 
incrustation. 

566. " The globule is brittle. — Antimony; abundant white 
incrustation. 

567. " JJ^ no metallic globule is obtained, but shining 
metallic spangles are observed after levigation; probably tin, 
antimony, or copper." 

568. If the substance fuses into a transparent glass with 
the carbonate of soda, it shows the presence of silicic acid, 
par. 445. 

569. Examination in the Platinum Poroeps. — "If 
the operator has convinced himself by a preliminary experi- 
ment that the substance under examination does not, when 
heated, attack platinum,* a small splinter of it is to be taken 
between the platinum forceps, and subjected to the oxidizing 
flame ; but if the substance is very fiisible, a piece of plati- 
num wire, hooked at one end, may be used instead of the 
forceps. If, however, the substance be one which exerts a 
chemical action on platinum, and would therefore injure 
the forceps or wire, charcoal must be employed as the support. 
In this examination, not only the relative fusibility of a 
substance is ascertained, but also a knowledge of the 
absence or presence of certain bodies which tinge the blue 
oxidizing flame, of various characteristic colours, is also 
arrived at." To obtain the colour, the substance ought to 
be exposed on platinum wire to the inner blowpipe flame, 



* natinum cannot be employed when oompounds of the easily redu- 
cible metals, as silver and lead, are present. 
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and the experiment ought to be made with a very small 
flame and in a dark room. 

BLUE PLAMES. 

Intense blue . . Chloride of copper. 

Pale clear blue . . Lead. 

Light blue . . . Arsenic. 

Q-reenish blue . . . Antimony. 
Blue mixed with green Bromide of copper. 

GBEEN PLAMES. 

Very dark green, feeble . Ammonia. 

Dark green . Boracic acid. 

Dark green . . Iron wire. 

Full green . . . Copper. 

Intense emerald green . Iodide of copper. 
Emerald green, mixed with blue Bromide of copper. 

Pale green . . . Phosphoric acid. 

Very pale apple green . Baryta. 

Intense whitish green . Zinc. 

YELLOW PLAMES. 

Yellow .... Soda. 
Feeble brownish yellow "Water. 





BED PLAMES. 


Intense crimson 


. Strontia 


Eeddish purple 


Lime. 


Violet . 


Potash. 



570. If the substance, on exposure to the flame, should 
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give no characteristic colour, it ought, to be moistened with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and again exposed to the inner 
flame. 

571. '* In order to test the fusibility of a mineral, a small 
splinter, havii^g a sharp edge or point, should be broken off 
and held in the forceps at a short distance beyond the point 
of the inner blue flame, so that the sharp edge is strongly 
heated. K a gas flame be employed, the mineral must be 
held somewhat further &om the point of the blue flame than 
is necessary in the case of an oil-lamp, in order to prevent 
any reduction taking place which would materially interfere 
with the results. If a powdered substance is to be tested, 
or one which decrepitates when heated, and which must 
therefore be previously pulverized, the following process 
may be resorted to : — ^A small quantity of the powder is 
made into a paste with water, and spread upon a piece of 
charcoal; it is then dried, and strongly heated with an 
oxidizing flame, it wiU then (generally) cohere sufficiently 
to aUow of its being taken up between the forceps and 
tested in the usual manner. Care must be taken that the 
substance, if a fusible one, and one which acts upon platinum, 
does not fuse upon the platinum points of the forceps. 

572. " If a substance be infusible, or only very slightly 
fusible, in the oxidizing flame, it may afterwards be sub- 
mitted to the extremity of the reducing flame, since many 
substances infusible in the former become fusible on under- 
going a partial reduction : such are the silicates of peroxide 
of iron, which are infusible in the oxidizing flame, but 
which, when converted into the magnetic silicates, fuse with 
more or less ease. 

573. " According to their relative fusibility, minerals may 
be classified as follows : 
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I. Eeadily fusible to a bead. 
II. With difficulty fusible to a bead. 

III. Eeadily fusible on the edges. 

IV. With difficulty fusible on the edges. 
V. Infusible. 

574. " In testing the fusibility of a mineral substance, it 
should be noticed whether, if fusible, a clear or opaque bead 
is obtained; also, whether the substance changes colour, 
becomes magnetic, or exhibits any phenomena of intumes- 
cence, ebullition, &c., all of which are useftd characters in 
indicating the nature of the mineral " {see Appendix D). 

575. "Of the metallic oxides, the following only are 
fusible in the oxidizing flame, viz., the oxides of copper, 
lead, antimony, and bismuth. Metallic sulphides are, with 
few exceptions, readily fusible under the blowpipe flame : 
these exceptions are sulphide of zinc and sulphide of man- 
ganese." 

576. Tebatment with Bobax. — To obtain a bead of 
borax, one end of the platinum wire is bent into a small 
hook. This is heated in the blowpipe flame, and then dipped 
into the borax : a small portion of the borax will adhere to 
it; and this being fused in the flame, and, while hot, dipped 
again into the powdered borax, a fresh quantity will adhere, 
which is fused as before ; and this is continued until a 
bead of the requisite size is obtained. A great many me- 
tallic oxides dissolve in borax, forming coloured glasses. If 
any metallic arsenides or sulphides are present, it is neces- 
sary to roast the substance in the way previously described 
(556), before making the examination with borax ; and it is 
frequently advantageous, before roasting the powdered sub- 
stance, to mix it with a little powdered charcoal, so as to 
prevent the formation of sulphates and arseniates. 
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TABLE X. 

(1) — COUBSE OF BLOWPIPE OPBEATIOITS TO WHICH SUB- 
STAKGES MUST BE SUBMITTED BEFOBE OOMMENGUTG 
THEIB AKALTSIS HT THE HUMID WAT. 



Heat the substance in a glass tube, sealed at one end, by 

means of a spirit-lamp. 



Condenses on | 
the cold sides > Wateb 
of the tube . J 

A yeMo» sub- 1 s^^ara 
lunate . i 



.< 



• • • • \ 



r Examine whether it has an alka- 
line or acid reaction ; if the 
former, probably due to am- 
monia. 
Due either to its presence in the 
free state, or the partial re- 
duction of a sulphide. 



'^^^^^^XonGA.moUA.TiBB . Charcoal being left. 



Metals 
tilized 



vola- 



Cadmium 



MSSCUBY 



Arsenic 



r Gives a yellowish-red coating to 
. < charooal,when heated on it in 
[ the open air. 

Condenses in liquid drops. 

f The interior surface of the sub- 
< limate is crystalline. The 
' L odour of garlic is evolved. 



Absenic Acid 



Oxide of Antimony Sublimes without fusing. 

Volatile oxides ( AbseniouS Aoid . Condenses in white crystals. 

/Converted into arsenious acid 
' * \ and oxygen. 

monia vola- I -^c^rt^^ed by their action on red and blue litmus 
tilized . J P*P*^'- 

("Volatilized unaltered, ex- 
Ahmoniaoal Saits . J P^* when the alkali is 
m combmation with the 
^ fixed acids. 

Most Salts op MiiBCimY ( ^«"°' subUmate j iodide 

I of mercury. 

. Many Chlobides oe the Fixed Oxides. 

If the substance is completely volatile, ammonia, mercury, arsenic, 
antimony, and sulphur, need only be looked for. 
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(2)— CoTJESB or BLOWPIPE OPEBATIONS. — Continued. 



Heat the substance in a glass tube, open at both ends, held 

obliquely. 



White 
Sublimates 



Ammoniacal Salts. 
Oxide of Antimony. 
Absenioits Acid. 
Oxide oe Bismuth . 



r Me 
\ i 



Melts into brown- 
ish-yellow drops 
when heated. 



Mebcubial Compounds. 



\ 



Chlobide 07 Lead . . 



Sulphate op Lead 



V 



{ 
{ 



Melts readily 
when heated. 



Formed from the 
oxidation of the 
sulphide. 



The substance 1 ^ Compound op Ieon. 



The substance 
hlacJcens . . 



f Oxide op Cobalt J ^.^ ^^^^ 

1 evolved. 

Oxide op Coppeb *- 



Oboanic Matteb 



Acid Vapours. 



/ 



{ 



Empyreumatic 
vapours. 



Fluobides Etching the glass. 



Sulphides 



r Yielding an odour 
"j of sulphurous acid. 



Arsenious acid and the oxides of bismuth and antimony may have 
existed as such in the original substance, or they may have been formed 
in the operation from the oxidation of their metals or sulphides. 
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(3) — CoTJESB OP BLOWPIPE oPEEATioiTS. — continued. 



Expose the substance to the inner blowpipe flame, on 

Chaeooal. 

If deflagration ensue, the presence of a chlorate or nitrate 

is indicated. 



Substances which volixtiHze 
or pass off in vapour. 

Mkbcttbt, Absbnic, Cad- 
mium, Antimont, Zinc, 
Ammonia, Sulphtjb, and 
Lead partly. 

Colour of the different 

Sublimates. 

^ 



Mbecitbt, 
Zinc, 



\ 



Ammonia, J 



White. 



Antimony, white, imparting 
a greenish-blue colour to 
the flame.. 

Cadmium, red brown. 



Substances which are not volatiUzed. 

SiLVBB, CoppBB, Bismuth, Lbad, Tin, 
Gold, Platinxtm, Cobalt, Nickel,. 
Manganese, Ibon, Aluminum, Chbo- 
MiUM, Babium, Stbontium, Calcium, 
Magnesium, Sodium, Potassium, Si- 
lica, &c. 



Substances which 
yield coloured 
incrustations. 



Lead, 



Bismuth 



1^ 

I V 



Substances 

which are 

infusible, 

but become 

luminous. 

Alumina, 
Babyta, 

Stbontia, 

Lime, and 

Magnesia 

and their 
salts. 



Substances 
vfhicikfuse, 
orrmniwto 

the 
charcoal. 

Salts 

of 

THE bixed 

Alkalies. 
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(4) — CoTJBSE or BLOWPiPB OPEBATiONS. — continued. 



Mix the substance with 
Carbonate of Soda, and 
expose the mixed mass 
to the inner blowpipe 
flame, on Chabcoal. 



OxideB and Combinations of 
Oxides which can be reduced 
to the fneialUc state. 

Oxide of C'AorflKrfer of 
Bismuth . Brittle. 



AyTIMONT 



SlLYEB . 

Tin . . 
Lead . 

COPPBE, 

Gold, 



Nickel, 
Cobalt, 
Ibok, 



(Brittle ; Yola- 
tilizeftin white 
ftimes, yield- 
ing an incrus- 
tation. 

/Malleable; 
' \ very white. 

. Malleable. 

Malleable,yery 

f Well known 
< colours of the 
[metals. 

/These three are 
reduced, bat 
yield no metal- 
lic beads; they 

/ are rendered 
magnetic, and 
can therefore 
be at once 

I distinguished 

\ from the rest. 



Heatthe substance 
before the blow- 
pipe on Platinum 
wiBE, with a bead 

of BOBAX. 



Substances which give 
coloured heads. 



In the outer flame. 

:j .bine. 
Nickel . . reddish. 



COPPEB, 

Cobalt 



Ibon . . yellow. 



Manga- 1 . . , . 
NESE, l^n^ethyst. 

Chbdmitih . green. 



In the inner flrome. 
CopPEB . . red. 
Cobalt . 
Nickel . 
Ibon . . 



blue, 
gray, 
green. 



Manga- 

NESE 



>- colourless. 
Chbohiuh . green. 



Heat thesubstance 

on CHABCOALjWith 

theblowpipeflame; 
then moisten it 
with a solution of 
Pbotonitbate op 

Cobalt : 
again strongly 
heat it in the outer 
flame. 



Substances which 

yield coloured masses 

when thus treated. 

Oxide op 1 
Zinc, / »^^- 



Alfmina, 

Silicic Acid, > blue. 

Phosphates, -^ 
Magnesia . pink, 
a bluish 



BiNOXIDE 

op Tin 



DE j 

• I 



green 
colour. 



To discover the reduced metal, remove the fused mass from the charcoal, 
and grind it up in a small mortar with water ; aUow it to stand a minute, 
and then pour off the water and the suspended matter in it, and continue 
to repeat the process until the metal remains at the bottom of the mortar, 
perfectly firee from charcoal, &c. If it is brittle, it will be in the state of 
very small spangles; if malleable, it will have adhered to the mortar or 
pestle, or a portion of it, whilst the rest may be in large spangles. 
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577. While the bead of borax is still hot, it is touched 
with a small quantity of the powder of the substance under 
examination, and that which adheres is fused into it. The 
operator must then observe — 1st, whether the substance 
is soluble or insoluble in borax ; and 2nd, the colour of the 
borax bead in (1) the oxidizing flame and (2) in the reducing 
flame, both in the hot and in the cold state. In performing 
this experiment, care must be taken not in the first instance 
to dissolve up too large an amount of the oxide or other 
substance under examination. If a small quantity afford 
no distinct reaction, more may be easily added. K, how- 
ever, the colour of the bead be too intense to be clearly 
distinguished, the bead may be jerked off the wire, and 
that which still adheres fused up with a fresh quantity of 
borax, by which a paler and more transparent glass will be 
obtained. 

578. Teeatment with Peotoiteteate of Cobalt. — ^No 
explanation beyond that given in the table is required. 

579. If the substance should be a metal or an alloy, the 
only blowpipe experiments which need be made are — 1st, 
in the glass tube closed at one end ; 2nd, as regards its mal- 
leability ; and 3rd, heating a portion of the substance on 
charcoal in the reducing flame of the blowpipe. 

580. When the student has completed the different 
preliminary experiments, he will be able to arrange the 
substance under one of the three following divisions : 

581. The soUd substance under examination is neither 
a pure metal nor an alloy, and is destitute of organic 
matter. 

582. The solid substance under examination is neither 
pure metal nor an alloy, but contains organic matter. 

583. The solid substance under examination is either 
pure metal or an alloy. 
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584. Each of the three cases just named is separate, 
considered under its respective head. 

o85. The solid substance undeb examination is nei- 

THEB A PUEE METAL NOB AN ALLOT, AND IS DESTITUTE 
OF OBGANIC MATTEB. 

586. Before a solid can be acted upon by reagents, it 
must be brought into a state of solution. For this purpose 
it is submitted to the action of different fluids, and the one 
in which it dissolves is termed its solvent. The solvents 
employed in qualitative analysis are water, hydrochloric, 
nitric and nitro-hydrochloric acids. "Water, when it can be 
employed, is 9,lways to be preferred. 

587. The student must particularly guard against adding 
too much of the solvent, especially if it be an acid. To 
avoid this, he must add it in small quantities at a time, and 
apply heat after each addition. The substance should, 
before beiug submitted to the action of solvents, be reduced 
to the state of a very fine powder, and fifteen or twenty 
grains employed for the analysis. The whole of the sub- 
stance must, however, never be employed, but always a 
portion kept in case of any unforeseen accident, or for con- 
firmatory experiments. 

588. The powdered substance is boiled in ten times its 
amount of water. It all dissolves. — Make the preliminary 
experiments described under the head of Liquids, and then 
proceed with the actual analysis. A portion remains undis- 
solved. — ^Filter a few drops of the liquid, and evaporate them 
to dryness on platinum foil. If a large residue remains on 
evaporation, the whole of the solution must be filtered, and 
submitted to analysis. The insoluble residue, after being 
well washed with boiling water, must be examined accordiag 
to 589. If no residue remains on evaporating the aqueous 
solution, or at all events a very slight one, pour the re« 

10 
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mainder of the water off, and treat the insoluble substance 
according to 589. 

589. The substance which was partly or entirely insoluble 
in water, is boiled in concentrated hydrochloric acid.* It 
all dissolves. — ^Add to the solution the water which was 
poured off, and then proceed with the analysis. A portion 
remains undissolved, — Ascertain if anything has dissolved, 
by eyaporating a portion of the fluid to dryness on platinum 
foil. Should this be the case, place the tube, with its 
contents, on one side, and proceed with the next experi- 
ment. 

590. A fresh portion of the original substaiice is boiled in 
concentrated nitric acid. The substance dissolves.^ — Eemore 
as much of the free acid as possible by evaporation ; dilute 
the concentrated solution with water, and then proceed with 
the analysis. H does not dissolve, — AUow it to settle ; pour 
off one half the acid, add a like quantity of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and again boil. K a portion stiU remains 
undissolved, return to the strong hydrochloric acid mixture 
(589); filter, and examine the filtrate, if anything has passed 
into solution. The residue insoluble in acids, after being 
well washed, must be treated according to 591. 

591. The usually occurring substances, which are insoluble 
in water and acids, are the sulphates of baryta, strontia, 

* If hydrochloric acid causes any effervescence, the evolved gas most 
be examined for carbonic, hydrosulphuric, and hydrocyanic acids, as di- 
rected nnder the ** General Properties of the Acids." 

t If the snbstance dissolves with the separation of a light-yellow 
coloured mass of snlphnr, it points oat the presezioe of a sulphide. 
When nitric acid is employed as the solvent, as much of the free acid 
as possible onght to be removed by evaporation, before passing hydro- 
snlphnric acid gas through the solution, as they decompose each other, 
the decomposition being attended with the separation of a large amount 
of sulphur. 
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lime and lead, alumina, peroxide of iron and their phosphates, 
the chlorides of silver and lead, fluoride of calcium, silicates, 
silica, and sulphur. 

592. A small portion of the residue, insoluble in water 
and acids, is heated on a slip of platinum foil. K sulphurous 
acid is evolved along with the volatilization of the whole of 
the substance, sulphur only can be present. "When other 
substances are present, add to another smaU portion a drop 
of sulphide of ammonium. If the colour remains white, 
silver, lead, and probably iron, are absent. 

593. A small quantity of the dry residue, in the state 
of a very fine powder, is mixed with four times its weight of 
carbonate of soda and potash. The mixed mass is placed 
in a platinum crucible,* and heated over a BerzeHus spirit 
lamp for about half an hour ; or, what is still better, the 
platinum vessel is placed within a Hessian crucible con- 
taining a little carbonate of magnesia, and exposed to a full 
red heat, for the same length of time, in a furnace. The 
magnesia is employed to prevent the platinum from coming 
in contact with the Hessian crucible. 

594. On cooling, the fused mass is boiled with water, and 
filtered. The filtrate is to be examined for the acids and 
alumina, the residue for the bases. 

695. JEa:aminaHon of the filtrate. — To one portion of the 
filtrate add hydrochloric acid until the solution is distinctly 
acid; evaporate to dryness, and ignite until acid fumes are 
no longer evolved. To the dried mass add dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, and boil ; if a residue remains, silicic acid is 
present. To the filtrate from the siHca add ammonia in 

* The compoiindg of the easily reduced metals, snch as silver, lead, 
&c., must not be fused in platinmn vessels, as they form alloys with 
that metal, which greatly injures or altogether destroys the platinum 
vessel : porcehun crucibles must therefore be employed in such 
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excess, and then warm tlie solution; if a precipitate is 
formed, it must be due either to alumina or its phosphate. 
After having filtered and washed the precipitate, examine 
it for alumina and phosphate of alumina, according to table 
y. In the filtrate from the alumina precipitate, or in the 
solution which has faQed to give a precipitate, test for 
phosphoric acid by adding chloride of ammonium, and then 
sulphate of magnesia. Acidulate another portion of the 
original filtrate with hydrochloric acid, and examine for 
sulphuric acid by adding chloride of barium. Ano- 
ther portion must be acidulated with nitric acid, and 
tested for chlorine by nitrate of silver. To detect fluo- 
rine, an examination must be made according to 437 or 
438. 

596. Examination of the residtie. — ^After having removed 
all the substances soluble in water, by repeated washings, 
dissolve the residue, if lead and silver are absent, in hydro- 
chloric acid, and proceed with the analysis in the usual 
way. If the residue does not completely dissolve in the 
acid, and the two metals just named are absent, it shows 
that a portion of the substance has not been decom- 
posed. When this is the case, filter off, and examine the fil- 
trate. 

697. When the fixed alkalies are to be looked for in the 
insoluble residue, another portion, in fine powder, must be 
mixed with about four times its weight of carbonate of 
baryta, and fused in a platinum crucible, in the manner 
already described. On cooling, the fused mass is digested 
with dilute hydrochloric add, and filtered. The filtrate is 
evaporated to dryness, and ignited ; the dry residue must 
be treated with water, and again filtered. The filtrate, 
afber being &eed &om iron, alumina, baryta, lime, and 
magnesia, must be evaporated to dryness, to expel the 
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ammoniacal salts which have been employed in their preci- 
pitation ; if a residue remains, it must be examined for 
potash and soda. 

598. The solid substance ukdbb BiAMiBrATiON is 

NEITHEB A PUBB METAL NOB AN ALLOY, BUT CONTAINS 
OBGANIO HATTEB. 

599. The presence of fixed organic matter* interferes 
with the detection of many substances. Thus, in the pre- 
sence of tartaric acid, which is a fixed organic acid, the 
oxides of aluminum, chromium, and iron, and many other 
metallic oxides, are not precipitated by the alkalies ; alka- 
line citrates prevent the precipitation of acids, by bases, 
with which the acids form insoluble salts under ordinary 
circumstances ; a soluble salt of baryta will not produce a 
precipitate, even in a solution of a sulphate, if an alkaline 
citrate be present, unless the sulphate is present in the 
proportion of three or more equivalents for every one of the 
citrate. It is therefore necessary, after precipitating the 
fifth and sixth groups by hydrochloric acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, to destroy the fixed organic matter, 
when it is present, which will have been ascertained in the 
preliminary examination. For this purpose, the filtrate 
from the sulphuretted hydrogen precipitate, or the solution 
which has fSEuled to give a precipitate with this reagent, is 
evaporated to dryness, and ignitedf until all the organic 
matter has been destroyed, the residue must then be dis- 



* Organic sTibataiices are termed Jiaed when they cannot be stilled 
or volatilized without decomposition. 

t Many subBtances, especially alumina and oxide of iron, after ignition 
dissolve with very great difficulty even in the concentrated mineral 
acids. The residue may therefore require protracted boiling in acids, 
although the original substance dissolved in water or dilute add very 
readily. 
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solved in water and acids, and examined in the regular 
way. 

600. Sometimes we are obliged to have recourse to the 
following method for destroying the organic matter, espe- 
cially in the case of solutions which have to be examined 
(or poisons : — The solid substance or solution is boiled with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, to which chlorate of potash, 
in powder, is added gradually until the mixture becomes 
perfectly fluid ; the solution is then heated until all free 
chlorine is evolved, after which it is diluted with water and 
filtered. The filtrate must be examined in the regular way. 
The residue must be examined for chloride of silver. 

601. The substance ttndeb examination is a ptjeb 

HETAL OB AN ALLOY. 

602. Nitric acid behaves with metals in the following 
maimer: — Gold and platinum are neither dissolved nor 
altered in the least degree by it. Tin and antimony are 
converted by nitric acid into oxides, which do not dissolve 
in or combine with an excess of the acid. The other metals 
are oxidized and converted by it into soluble nitrates. On 
accoimt of the different behaviour, therefore, which nitric 
acid exhibits with the metals, it is usual to employ it as 
the solvent of aUoys, &c. 

603. To the metal or alloy under examination, which is 
placed in a small flask, is added concentrated nitric acid, 
and heat applied. One of the three following cases will 
then occur : — 1. Complete solution takes place. 2. A white 
insoluble substance separates. 3. A metallic residue re- 
mains. Each of the three cases are considered separately 
in detail. 

604. 1. If complete solution endues, gold, platinum,* 

* Alloys of silver and platinum, with the latter metal present in 
small proportion only, dissolve in nitric acid. 
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TIN, and ANTIMONY* must be absent. After removing tbe 
greater part of tbe free acid by evaporation, dilute the solu- 
tion with water,t and proceed with the analysis in the 
regular way. Mercury, if present, will be found in the 
state of protoxide. 

605. 2. If a white iruoluble stihstance separates, tin or 
ANTIMONY is indicated. After removing the greater part 
of the free acid by evaporation, dilute the solution with 
water, filter, and proceed with the filtrate in the ordinary 
way. ^he precipitate, after being well washed with water, 
is treated with a hot concentrated solution of tartaric acid. 
If it all dissolves, tin is absent. The presence of anti- 
mony is confirmed by hydrosulphuric acid producing in the 
tartaric acid solution, to which hydrochloric acid has been 
added, an orange-red precipitate. If the whole of the insoluble 
eubstanee does not dissolve in tartaric acid, the solution is 
filtered. The filtrate is examined for antimony by the 
method just stated. The residue, after being weU washed, is 
mixed with carbonate of soda and cyanide of potassium, 
and exposed on a charcoal support to the inner blowpipe 
fiame. K tin is present, ductile metallic grains wiU be 
obtained. 

606. B. If a metallic residue remains, gold or pla- 
tinum is indicated. After r^noving the greater part of 
the free acid by evaporation, dilute the solution with water, 
filter, and examine the filtrate in the usual way. The 
metallic residue is dissolved in aqua regia. One portion 
of the solution is tested for gold by means of protosul- 
phate of iron (294). The other portion is tested for pla- 
tinum by means of chloride of potassium (297). 

* Very minnte traces of antimony are often completely dissolved by 
nitric acid. 

t If the solution becomes turbid, on the addition of water, it indicates 
the presence of bismuth. 
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A. The following method for the detection even of very 
small quantities of antimony and arsenic, in the presence 
of tin, has been proposed by Ansell : — ^The sulphides, pre- 
cipitated from their solutions in alkalies or alkaline sul- 
phides, are dissolved in nitro-hydrochloric acid, and the solu- 
tion, thus obtained, poured into a hydrogen-apparatus so 
arranged as to allow the gas to be washed with a dilute 
solution of acetate of lead which absorbs any hydrochloric 
acid or sulphuretted hydrogen, and to pass the mixture of 
antimonide, arsenide, and free hydrogen, into a test-tube 
half filled with concentrated nitric acid, which converts the 
antimony and arsenic into antimonic, arsenioua, and arsenic, 
acids ; the gas ought to be passed through the acid mode- 
rately slow. The nitric acid solution obtained after the 
gaseous mixture has passed for about a quarter of an 
hour, is evaporated; and the residue is exposed to a 
tolerable heat upon the sand-bath, in order to expel the 
last traces of nitric acid, which is an essential condition of 
success, inasmuch as antimonic acid is slightly soluble in 
water containing nitric acid. The residue is now treated 
with warm water, which dissolves the arsenious and arsenic 
acids, but leaves undissolved the antimonic acid: to the 
solution is added nitrate of silver, and the solution is then 
very cautiously neutralized with ammonia, when a mixture 
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of arsenite and arseniate of silver precipitates. The anti- 
monic acid, which did not dissolve in the water, is dissolved 
m as small a quantity of nitro-hydrochloric acid as possible, 
and the solution evaporated as far as possible, and then 
tested with sulphuretted hydrogen water, when, if any 
antimony is present, the liquid at once assumes an orange- 
yellow colour; and, on boiling, decidedly orange-yellow 
flakes are separated. In order t6 detect the tin, the me- 
tallic precipitate is washed off the zinc in the generating 
bottle, and boiled with hydrochloric acid, when chloride of 
tin is formed, which may be detected by the well-known re- 
action with chloride of mercury. 

To effect the detection of smaU quantities of arsenic, in 
presence of a large quantity of antimony, the above process 
may be advantageously modified by passing the washed gases 
into a solution of nitrate of silver instead of into nitric acid ; 
the whole of the antimony is precipitated as antimonide of 
silver, while every trace of arsenic remains in solution 
in the form of arsenious acid. On neutralizing the liberated 
nitric acid by ammonia, the characteristic yellow arsenite of 
silver is precipitated. K the gas has been passed for a 
long time, the solution is sometimes free from silver. In 
this case, the precipitate of arsenite of silver appears only 
after tlie addition of a drop of nitrate of silver. The 
separation of the antimony from the black precipitate, 
which is a mixture of metaUic silver and antimonide of 
sflver, is attended with difllculty ; to detect minute quan- 
titles of antimony, it is better, therefore, to follow the pro- 
cess first described. 

B. Dr. Hoffman has proposed the following method for 
separating cadmium from copper : — ^Acidify the solution, if 
it is not acid, with hydrochloric acid ; then pass sulphuretted 
hydrogen through the solution. The two metals, if present, 

10 § 
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will be precipitated as BulpHides ; the precipitate must be 
well waslied, and then boiled with dilute snlphuric acid. 
The sulphide of cadmium is decomposed by the sulphuric 
acid, sulphate of cadmium being formed, which dissolves — 
whilst the sulphide copper is undecomposed and undis- 
solved. Separate the two bj filtration; test the filtrate 
for cadmium by sulphuretted hydrogen ; dissolve the sul- 
phide of copper in nitric acid; neutralize with ammonia, 
acidify with acetic acid, then add ferrocyanide of potassium. 
This is a good method : the only precaution to be attended 
to is, that the mixed sulphide must be washed rapidly, so 
that the sulphide copper may not become oxidized by expo- 
sure to the air. 

c. ^' The blowpipe experiments that require the assistance 
of charcoal may be divided into two classes. In the first 
class may be named the formation of beads with microcosmic 
salt, the trial of fusibilily per se, and the roasting of the 
metallic compounds that contain such volatile elements as 
sulphur and arsenic. The second class of experiments is 
restricted to the fusion of minerals or metallic compounds 
with carbonate of soda, or with soda and borax, for the 
purpose of effecting particular combinations, or of procuring 
their metals in a state of regulus. For these two classes of 
experiments I make use of two different composition supports, 
the first of which I caU Supports for Muums, and the 
second, Supports for Seductions, They are alike in appear- 
ance. Each consists of two parts — an upper or combustible 
portion, and a base or incombustible portion. The former 
is the proper substitute for the ordinary charcoal, the xmier 
portion acting only as a crucible in which the combustible 
portion is contained. I shall first describe the composition 
and formation of 1^ supports, and afterwards show the way 
to use them. 
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'' The incombustible portion of both supports is made of 
fine pipeclay and charcoal powder, mixed in equal parts by 
weight with as much water, slightly thickened with rice 
paste, as is sufficient to form a stiff plastic mass. 

" The combustible portion of the Swppartfor Fusions con- 
sists of — 

Charcoal, in fine powder . 12 parts. 
Sice flour • . • • 1 ^ 
Water, about . . . 8 „ 

The rice is boiled in the water to form a paste, with which 
the charcoal is afterwards mixed into a mass of the consist- 
ency of dough. 

" The upper part of the Support for Seductions consists 
of the following mixture : — 

Charcoal, in fine powder . 9 parts. 

Carbonate of soda, crystallized 2 „ 

Borax, crystallized . . 1 „ 

Sice flour . . . . i 99 

Water, about . . . 8 „ 

The water is boiled, the soda and borax are dissolved in it, 
and the rice is then added to form a paste, with which the 
charcoal is finally incorporated, and the whole well kneaded 
into a stiff mass. The mould in which these compositions 
are pressed to form the supports is made of boxwood.* 

" The principal points which require attention to ensure 
success in this process are to have the materials in the state 
of a very fine powder, and the moist compositions of a proper 
degree of consistency, K they are too soft, the support 

* These moulds, and every other part of the apparatus, are sold by 
Mr. Griffin, and, I have no doubt, can be procured through any of the 
other dealers in chemical apparatus. 
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will not quit the mould without losing its form ; if too dry, 
the particles of the support will not cohere. The proper 
state is found after a few trials. It is most convenient to 
begin by making the mixture too soft, and then drying it 
slowly till it is found to be hard enough to work easily. The 
composition is rolled into balls with the fingers. The moulds 
should be kept clean, and the forming parts of the pestle for 
the charcoal composition, and the ring, should be oiled. 
The point of the pestle for the clay composition must not 
be oiled, because grease prevents the adhesion of the 
combustible portion of the clay base. A pestle, made 
on purpose for the operation, is used to remove the finished 
support from the mould, by pressure on the clay foundation. 
" When the support is taken from the mould, it is placed 
on a hot plate or sand-bath to dry, after which the rough 
edges are taken off by a rasp. It is then ready for use. 
The bottoms of mpportsfor reductions are painted with red 
ochre, mixed with rice paste, to distinguish these from the 
other kind. The size - 1 have fixed upon is as follows : — 
height, half an inch ; diameter at top, half an inch ; at bot- 
tom, two fifths of an inch. The weight is about 16 grains, 
consisting of 10 grains of clay crucible, and 6 grains of 
combustible matter. I have tried several other sizes, 
but this I find to be the most generally convenient. Never- 
theless, a higher temperature can be produced upon a 
smaller support ; and I find that large masses of charcoal 
are not essential, since many blowpipe experiments can be 
finished during the combustion of only two grains of char- 
coal. "When in use, they are supported by a handle made 
of vrire, turned into the form of a ring : a piece of tobacco 
pipe can be used for the handle of the wire support. 
" The following is the method of using these supports : 
" Firstly, the surface of one of the supports for fusion is 
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heated before the blowpipe flame. The support continues 
to biim like an ordinary pastile, till it is consumed down to 
the clay : in this respect the support has a superiority over 
common charcoal, which soon ceases to burn when removed 
from the fire. The ignited support is then to be rested 
upon a porcelain capsule, and a quantity of microcosmic salt, 
sufficient to form a bead, is placed on its red-hot surface. 
The salt instantly melts, and sinks into the central cavity, 
80 as to form a bead ; the heat, the form, and the smooth- 
ness of the surface of the support, facilitating this part of 
the process. The salt is then heated before the blowpipe, 
till it is converted into a transparent, colourless bead. The 
support is again placed on the porcelain capsule, and the 
metallic substance intended to be incorporated with the 
bead is added to it. The support continuing to be red-hot, 
and the bead consequently continuing soft, the substance 
so added is immediately absorbed, and its loss by dispersion 
prevented ; whereas, upon common charcoal the fused salt 
solidifies soon after it is removed &om the fiame : and the 
substance added for examination, not adhering to it, is often 
blown away by the first blast from the blowpipe jet. The 
bead is now again fused, till the substance added to it is de- 
composed, and the resulting glass is observed to fuse quickly. 
It is then ready for examination ; but it is sunk iq the bot- 
tom of the hollow of the support, and cannot be seen by 
transmitted light, imless the projecting sides of the support 
be removed. This is effected as follows : the support is 
placed, as before, on the porcelain capsule, and the operator 
blows with his mouth, without the blowpipe, strongly down 
upon its surface. The pastiLe then bums away rapidly, and 
the force of the blast disperses the ashes, until the whole 
rim of the support is consumed. The bead then appears 
situated on the summit of a cone, and can be examined either 
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by reflected or transmitted light. It is also in a position 
adapted for exposure to the different action of tHe oxidating 
and reducing flames, so as to have the character of the in- 
cluded metal fully developed. If, flnallj, the charcoal is 
allowed to bum wholly away, the coloured bead can be 
lifted from the ashes and preserved in a glass tube for 8ub« 
sequent examination and comparison. 

" Secondly, if the surfiEice of one of the supports for re- 
ductions be heated before the blowpipe, it becomes at first 
like the simple charcoal supplort ; but in proportion as the 
charcoal is consumed, the fluxes which were mixed with it, 
and which are not volatile, concentrate and fuse upon the 
surface of the residue. If, therefore, a reducible metallic 
compound is heated upon such a support, it becomes at 
once exposed to the reducing action of the high temperature, 
of the nascent oxide of carbon, and of the carbonate of soda, 
whilst any earthy matter that it may contain is vitrified by 
the attendant borax," — Oriffln. 

D, " The degree of fusibility is a very important point to 
ascertain, when the examination in question refers to the 
native eomhifuitions of silica and certain other minerals, for 
this characteristic feature displayed by the blowpipe is often 
the only one by which we may distinguish those which con- 
sist of earths, and which contain no notable quantities of 
metallic oxides, properly so called. Amongst the minerals 
most frequently met with, the following are infusible : 



Quartz, 

Corundum, 

Tourmaline (both that 
which contains alumina 
and even that which con- 
tains soda). 



Zircon, 

Cyanite, 

Phenakite, 

Leucite, 

Talc, 

Pyrophyllite, 
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Apatite, 

G^hlenite, 

Antophyllite, 

Staurodite, 

Eefractory clays, 

Hydrate of almnina, 

Hydrate of magnesia, 

Sulphate of alumina, 

Carbonate of lime, 

Carbonate of magnesia^ 

Carbonate of zinc, 

Allophane, 

Spinell, 

Pleonast, 

Oahnite, 

Olivine, 

Cerite,. 



Cymophane, 

Ghadolinite (wbicb, being 
heatedjbecomes suddenly 
luminous, as if it caugbt 
fire), 

Vitreous tin. 

Entile, 

Titanic iron, 

Turquoise, 

Titaniferous oxide of iron, 

Chrome iron. 

Native oxides of iron, 

Tantalite, 

YttrotantaUte, 

Dioptase, 

Chondrodite, 

Topaz. 



'' Amongst those which are almost infusible and only be- 
come rounded at the edges, the following may be named : 



Felspar, 

Albite, 

Fetalite, 

Labradorite, 

Anorthite, 

Nepheline, 

Tubular spar. 

Pyroxene (which contains 

much magnesia), 
Epidote (which intumesces 

by the first impression of 

the heat)| 



Euclase (which intumesces 
by the first impression 
of the heat), 

Emerald, 

Titanite, 

Sodalite, 

Calcareous scheelin, 

Meerschaiun, 

Soapstone, 

Serpentine, 

Mica (some species, espe- 
cially those found in 
granite), 
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Dicliroite, 


Qypsum, 


Heavy spar, 


Apatite, 


Gelestine, 


Fluor spar. 


" The following are fusible : 


— 


Zeolites (most of them in- 


Hydroboracite, 


tumesce), 


Datolite, 


Spodumene (which intu- 


Botryolite, 


mesces), 


Cryolite, 


Mejonite (which froths up 


Mica (several species, espe- 


before fusing), 


cially those which con- 


Eleolite, 


tain lithia). 


Amphibole (most of which 


Tourmaline (those which 


boil up whilst in fusion), 


contain potash). 


Pyroxene (those which con- 


Axinite (intumesces whilst 


tain no excess of mag- 


fusing). 


nesia), 


Amblygonite, 


Idocrase (intumesces in 


Lazulite, 


fusing), 


Haiiyne, 


Gkmet, 


Kosiane, 


Cerine, 


Eudialite, 


Orthite (boils in fusing). 


Pyrosmalite." — HoBe^s 


Ferruginous scheelin, 


Manual ofAnah/ais. 


Boracite, 





E. JBlawpipe Experiments ly Btmsen, 

The lamp invented by Bunsen, in which gas is burned 
without luminous or f uligenous flame, can be used to pro- 
duce all the reactions for which the blowpipe is usuaUy 
employed, and with greater ease and certainty. In many 
cases reactions can be obtained, and even the approximative 
quantity of substances determined, which, with the ordinary 
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blowpipe, are either impossible, or can only be effected by 
difficult and tedious processes. 

Eig. 1 represents tbe blowpipe lamp. A conical iron- 
plate chimney, 30 millimetres wide at the top, and 55 
millimetres at the bottom, is so fixed on the supports aaa^ 




Eg.l. 



Eg. 2 



that the tube of the burner 5 is in the axis of the chimney, 
and terminates 45 millimetres below the upper aperture. 
By this arrangement the flame has the form represented in 
the vertical section, fig. 2; aha corresponds to the dark part 
of the ordinary luminous fiame, and contains the unbumed 
gas mixed with air. By arranging the supply of gas so that 
the point h is exactly level with the upper aperture, a flame 
is obtained of unvarying dimensions, which does not flicker, 
and may at all times be obtained, ad ah is the burning 
cone of the flame, and is so little luminous as to be scarcely 
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perceptible. In this cone the external mantle adac may 
be distinguished from the internal mantle acah^ by being 
of a more intense blue. The holder, fig. 3, serves to hold the 




test ^specimens, which must not be larger than a millet 
grain, and to expose them to the action of the flame. In 
the two tubes aa^ which are lined with cloth, two glass 
rods h J, bent at right angles, move easily in any direction. 
On the ends of the rods are two glass tubes e, drawn out to 
solid ends ; in these are fused platiniun wires, about 0*145 
millimetres thick, bent at their extremities to fine loops. 
To allow these glass tubes to be firmly fixed to the glass 
rods, and yet allow them at the same time of being easily 
and gently pushed in and out, a silken thread, provided with 
a knot, is drawn through the whole length of the tube ; this 
silken thread acts as a spring, and causes the tubes to glide 
easily. To bring about this, an aperture is made in the sides 
of the tubes through which the thread is carried. 
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If the loop of the platinum wire when moistened is 
slightly brought into contact with the powder or the grain 
of the substance to be examined, it adheres to it, and when 
some time warmed near the flame, and then introduced into 
it, the substance melts and fiises into a drop or bead. 
Spluttering substances must first of all be brought to a red 
heat in a covered platinum spoon. By means of the holder 
fig. 3, the substance under examination can thus be brought 
to any part of the flame required. 

The temperature of the flame depends mostly on the 
composition of the gas ; it will be found that the hottest 
part of the flame is in a zone of the external mantle a da c, 
which extends a few millimetres above and below the 
diameter of the flame at h. This region, which may be 
called the melting-space, is used to determine the deport- 
ment of bodies at the temperature of 2300^ C. The external 
edge -of this melting-space acts as an oxidising flame, and the 
internal as a reducing flame. The latter is most powerful 
just below the point h, • 

The great constancy of the flame permits it to be used for 
determining the volatility of bodies at 2300*^ C. This is 
effected by melting on the platinum wire as much of the 
substance to be tested as will form, when seen under the 
microscope, ahead of 1 millimetre in diameter : with a Httle 
practice this is very easy. After the bead has been brought 
to the right size, and warmed by being brought near the 
flame, it can, by a very slight movement of the arms of the 
holder (fig. 3), be introduced into the melting-space of the 
flame, and the seconds which elapse until it has quite evapo- 
rated are counted by means of a pendulum or metronome. 
This point is generally so marked by a sudden alteration 
of the flame as to be determinable to half a second. 

Taking the volatility of carbonate of soda as unity, we 
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may compare with it the volatility of equal bulks of other 
substances. If tQ be the time required for the evaporation 
of carbonate of soda, and t^, t^ t^ &c., that required for 
the evaporation of other substances, we obtain the values 

^ ~- ,^&c., as approximate measures for their volatility. 

The following determinations of volatility will illustrate 
the use to which they may be applied in geological chemistry, 
more especially if the balance be used, as is necessary in 
very accurate determinations : — 

Sulphate of soda .... 077 

Sulphate of lithia .... 089 

Sulphate of potash .... 1*21 

Carbonate of soda . . . . 1*00 
Carbonate of lithia • . . .1*70 

Carbonate of potash .... 2*30 

Chloride of sodium .... 6'57 

Chloride of lithium .... 8-36 

Chloride of potassium . . . 15*33 

Boracic acid 084 

Borate of soda .... 1*02 

Phosphoric acid .... 23*00 

Bibasic phosphate of soda . . 012 

AU these substances are easily and completely volatile at 
2300° C. Other substances under the same circumstances 
lose only a single constituent, and leave a non-volatile 
residue. For instance, the sulphates of Hme, strontia, and 
baryta lose some of their SO3, and become alkaline ; the 
same is the case with the chlorides of calcium, strontium, 
and barium, and many other chlorides ; they are converted 
in an analogous manner into basic compounds. The silicates 
rich in alkalies lose considerable quantities of potash and 
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Boda at 2300° C, at a temperature, therefore, mucli less than 
that of many lava streams. 

Besides these determinations of volatility, the flame can 
be used for many valuable blowpipe experiments, among 
which is the quantitative determination of soda in the pre- 
sence of lithia and potash. 

For the qualitative determination of soda in its volatile 
salts, it is enough to bold a small bead in the melting-space, 
and to illuminate with it a crystal of bichromate of potash. 
When the rays of the soda-flame are incident on this salt, 
it appears perfectly colourless, transparent, and with an 
adamantine lustre. 

But the following reaction is more delicate, and better 
suited to approximative quantitative determinations. A 
piece of paper about a centimetre square is coated with red 
iodide of mercury, and placed upon a small holder d (fig. 1), 
which is moveable on an arm c, also moveable, attached to 
the chimney. When the least quantity of soda, sulphate of 
soda, or chloride of sodium is introduced into the melting- 
space of the flame, the red iodide becomes white, with a 
faint tinge of fawn colour. The glaring contrast of these 
colours is apparent when the paper is lit up by being'placed 
close to the red-hot wire and bead, and the wire then placed 
in the flame, that the bead only reaches the melting-space. 
Potash, lithia, and lime do not prevent this reaction. 

If the soda compound is dissolved in water, the experiment 
is made as follows : The capillary platinum wire d, flg. 3, is 
bent to a loop, and this is beaten out so as to form a small 
ring. K this be dipped in the substance under examina- 
tion, a drop of the liquid in the form of a lens adheres to it. 
If this drop is evaporated, without boiling, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the flame, as much solid substance remains as 
is necessary for the reaction. With solutions of various 
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degrees of concentration, tlie time during which the change 
of colour of the paper is observed is proportional to the 
concentration of the liquids. With the same quantity of 
chloride of sodium diluted with 1, 2, and 4 parts of water, 
the duration of the change of colour was 1, 2, and 4 seconds. 
The reaction is extremely delicate. To determine its limit, 
0*1865 gram, of salt were mixed with measured quantities 
of distilled water, and, each time, 2 milligrammes of the 
solution evaporated and exposed in the flame. When the 
quantity of water had reached 1 kHogramme, the reaction 
was still quite distinct ; Y^nrTr of a milligramme of chloride 
of sodium may thus be detected without difficulty. 

To detect volatile potash compounds in the presence of 
soda, CartmeU's • reaction may be used. As CartmeU 'has 
observed, all substances which make flame luminous, and 
especially ail organic substances which bum with separation 
of carbon, give the same violet colour, and must hence be 
first removed by heat. This test for potash is even more 
delicate than that for soda. 

Cartmell detected Uthia in the presence of soda and 
potash, by comparing the mixed colour of the flames of 
those bases with that of the flame of pure potash, when both 
are viewed through an indigo solution. Bunsen has found 
that the discrimination of these bases in presence of each 
other is more easily effected by observing the succession of 
changes of colour, which the mixed flame produced by these 
substances experiences when the rays reach the eye after 
passing through gradually thicker layers of an indigo solu- 
tion. For this purpose a hollow plate*glass prism (fig. 4) 
is used, filled with indigo solution ; it is 40 millimetres high, 
and its principal section is a triangle, with two sides of 

* See paragraph 112, p. 49. 
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150 millimetres, and the other of 35 millimetres. The 




indigo solution is made by dissolving 1 part of indigo and 
8 parts of fuming sulphuric acid, diluting with 1500 to 2000 
parts of water, and filtering. 

In the following experiments the prism was moved hori- 
zontally before the eye, so that the rays of the flame always 
passed through gradually thicker layers of the medium. 
The alkaline substances, brought singly into the melting, 
space, exhibited the following changes : — 

1. Chemically pwre chloride of calcium produces a yellow 
flame, which, even with very thin layers of the indigo solu- 
tion, passed through a tinge of violet into the original blue 
lamp flame. 

2. Chemically pure chloride of sodium, the same. 

3. Chemically pure carbonate or chloride of potassium 
appears of a sky blue, then violet, and at last of an intense 
crimson red, even when seen through the thickest layers of 
solution. Admixtures of soda or lime do not hinder the 
reaction. 

4. Chemically pure carhonate or chloride of lithium gives 
a carmine-red flame, which, with increasing thickness of the 
medium, becomes gradually feebler, and disappears before 
the thickest layers pass before the eye. Lime and soda are 
also without influence on this reaction. 
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As, of all lithium compounds, the carbonate and chloride 
give the most intense coloured flame, it is only necessary to 
mark on the prism the place at which the lithia disappears, 
to obtain a space above this mark which transmits red potash 
rays, but never red lithia rays. As this part of the prism acts 
in the same way as a thick cobalt glass in detecting potash 
compounds in the presence of soda compounds, the cobalt 
glass can be dispensed with for determining potash. 

Lithia with an admixture of potash is detected by bringing 
a sample into the melting-space, and comparing its flame 
with that of a sample of pure potash placed side by side with 
it in the melting-space. With thin layers of the solution, 
the lithia flame appears redder than the pure potash flame ; 
with somewhat thicker layers the flames are equally red, if 
the proportion of lithia to potash be veiy small ; if the lithia 
be in excess, the intensity of the red lithia flame sensibly 
diminishes with thicker layers, while the red flame of potash 
is scarcely weakened. In this manner a few thousandths of 
lithia may be detected in the presence of potash. Soda has 
almost no influence on the reaction. 

These reactions succeed readily with the chlorides, the 
sulphates, the nitrates, carbonates, phosphates, and especially 
such combinations as show a sufficient degree of vola- 
tility at 2300° C. But with silicates and other non-volatile 
compounds such as are met with in nature, it is often diffi- 
cult to detect 3 or 4 per cent, of these alkalies. These 
reactions may, however, be applied to the silicates, by 
heating them in the melting-space with ^re gypsum, by 
which there is formed silicate of lime, and a volatile alkaline 
sulphate which imparts a colour to the flame. If the 
reaction of a specimen both before and after the addition of 
gypsum be compared with a standard series of silicates, the 
proportion of alkali in which is known, the various alkaline 
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silicates (for instance, the members of the felspar family) 
may not only be recognised, but the relative quantity of 
potash, soda, and lithia approximatively determined. 

The process adopted in these cases will be most readily 
understood by an example. Bunsen selects the discrimina- 
tion of the following minerals : — Orthoclase and its varieties, 
Sanidine and Adularia ; Leucite, Labradorite ; Albite and 
Oligoclase, Anorthite, Nepheline, Hauyne, and Lasurstein ; 
Petalite, Lepidolite, and Triphane. These are divided into 
two groups — those containing lithia, and those which do not 
contain that alkali. It is jOj*st ascertained to which of the 
two groups the sample belongs, by exposing it with gypsum 
in the melting-space side by side with a specimen of pure 
potash, and viewing the two flames through the indigo 
prism. If the sample contains lithia, its flame at that part 
of the prism at which the soda colour vanishes appears red 
against the cornflower-blue of the potash. "With thicker 
layers of indigo, the red of the lithia gradually lessens in 
intensity, while the cornflower-blue of the potash passes 
through violet into red, which, with a certain thickness of 
the indigo layers, is quite like the colour of the lithia. K 
no Uthia is found, the sample belongs to the first group ; in 
the other case, to the second. 

The individual minerals of the first group are recognised 
by comparing them with each other according to their 
relative proportions of potash and soda. A standard series 
of felspathic minerals is selected, and arranged according to 
the soda they contain. Bunsen uses the following series, 
and distinguishes them by the numbers placed over the 
analyses : 
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These silicates are heated, powdered, and arranged according 
to their numbers, in small bottles. If one of these standard 
silicates, and the sample to be tested, either with or without 
gypsum, be simultaneously placed side by side in the 
melting-space, so that, besides the tests themselves, small 
but equal lengths of the platinum wire are ignited, the iodide 
of mercury paper before the flame appears more or less 
bleached. K the sample be now removed from the flame, 
and the paper exhibits a distinct passage to red, the sample 
contains more soda than the standard silicate ; if the paper 
is white, the reverse is the case. By ascertaining in this 
manner between what two of the silicates the reaction falls, 
the proportion of soda in the silicate under examination can 
be approximatively determined to a few per cents. 

Although these quantitative estimations of soda can be 
made quickly and without difficulty, yet there are a few 
precautions which must not be neglected, to prevent mis- 
takes arising. The specimens to be compared (the test 
specimen and the standard silicate) must be as nearly equal 
as possible, as regards quantity, which is measured by the 
eye ; and then care must be taken that the lengths of the 
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platinum wire in the flame are also equal ; but, above all, 
the eye must be accustomed to distinguish the diflerent 
brightnesses of the same tint &om the changes in colour, 
which are very different. Inasmuch as the eye is not 
susceptible enough for the more intense bleaching of the 
iodide of mercury, in cases when the bleaching is intense, 
the paper must be illuminated so strongly by the flame of 
an ordinary candle, that a colour nearer to the red, but at 
the same time white, is produced. 

There is no quanfitatwe blowpipe test for potash so 
accurate as that for soda. It suffices for all purposes to 
distinguish, according to the duration and intensity of the 
potash colouring, a slight, a strong, and a very strong potash 
reaction. The flames produced by oligoclase, orthoclase, and 
leucite, are used as the deciding points of comparison. The 
silicate to be tested for potash is mixed with gypsum, and 
one of the standard potash silicates is also mixed with 
gypsum in the same way as in testing for soda. The sub- 
stance under examination, and the standard silicate after 
gypsum has been added, are placed in the melting-space of 
the flame, and in such a manner that the coloured flames 
arising from them appear to the naked eye of the same size 
and appearance. The flames are then viewed through the 
indigo prism. The sample containing more potash is diB- 
tinguished by greater dimensions, more intense colour, and 
longer duration of the red flame, as well as by the occur- 
rence of the blue and violet colour in thinner layers of the 
solution. The following is a scheme of the behaviour of the 
above-mentioned standard silicates : 



^mm^ 
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Without Qyvsuu. 



liasnrstein 1 / NaO : 1 more than 2. 
Nepheline 2 \ EO : not to be detected. 

1 and 2 fosible. 

Nepheline 2 J NaO : 2 more than 3. 
Albite 3 \ KO : not to be detected. 

2 and 3 fnsible. 

Albite 3 fNaO: 3 more than 4. 

Orthodasd 4 [ KO : not to be detected. 

3 and 4 fusible. 

Orthoclase 4 j NaO : 4 more than 5. 
Sanidine 5 \ KO : not to be detected. 

4 and 5 fusible. 



Sanidine 5 
Labradorite 6 



{ 



Labradorite 
Anorthite 



fl 



Anorthite 7 
Leucite 8 



{ 



NaO : 5 more than 6. 
KO : not to be detected. 

5 fusible in a bead. 

6 fosible on the edges. 

NaO : 6 more than 7. 
KO : not to be detected. 

6 fiisible at the edges. 

7 fusible to a globule. 

NaO : 7 about equal to 8. 
KO : not to be detected. 

7 fusible to a globule. 

8 infusible. 



With Gtpsitm. 

NaO : 2 more than 1. 
KO: both very feeble and 
equal. 

NaO : 2 more than 3. 
KO : 2 more than 3. 

NaO : 3 more than 4. 
KO : 4 stronger than 3. 

NaO : 4 more than 5. 
KO: 5 scarcely more per- 
ceptible than 3. 

NaO : 5 more than 6. 
KO : 5 more than 6. 



NaO : 6 more than 7. 
KO : scarcely to be detected. 
6 more than 7. 

NaO : 7 more than 8. 
KO: 7 scarcely to be de- 
tected. 

8 very strong. 



The reason that lasurstein, which only contains 9 per 
cent, of soda, gives a stronger soda reaction than nepheline, 
which contains 15 per cent., is that it already contains sul- 
phuric acid, and can therefore only be compared with 
silicates containing no sulphuric acid when these are fused 
with gypsum, when, as is seen from the table, the anomaly 
disappears. One must be certain that the substance under 
examination contains no sulphuric acid, chlorine, and 
fluorine, as these substances by giving rise to the formation 
of volatile soda compounds render the reaction more delicate. 
Those silicates containing sulphuric acid are placed in a 
group by themselves, and compared in a similar way to the 
felspars, by the assistance of a special reagent scheme. 
The detection of sulphiuric acid in the silicates is effected by 
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fasing a sample of the silicate with soda in the reducing 
flame, letting it cool in the dark part of the flame, and then 
testing it on poHshed silver. Chlorine and fluorine are 
tested for in a similar manner. 

In testing a sample, a splitter is brought into the flame, 
and by the intensity of the bleaching of the iodide-paper 
the place is approximatively determined. To come nearer 
to the number, a lighted candle is approached to the iodide- 
paper, and the distance observed at which the bleaching 
passes into red. The nearer the candle can be placed, the 
lower in the series is the silicate. "With lasurstein, the 
candle can be brought within two or three inches without pro- 
ducing red. After this preliminary test, two, or at most three, 
comparative observations will show the placo of the silicate. 

Lithia silicates must be tested for separately. The above 
soda scale cannot be used, as the lithia flame gives rays 
which redden the iodide-paper: this is not the case with 
potash. Lithia silicates can only be compared amongst 
themselves ; and lepidoHte, petalite, and triphane are best 
used as reagents. Their deportment is as follows : 

1 a LepidoHte, — Easily fusible. In the oxidizing flame, 
yellowish red to the naked eye; in the reducing flame, 
yeUow ; with the indigo prism a strong, and with gypsum 
a still stronger, lithia reaction; tolerably strong potash 
reaction, still stronger with gypsum and the prism. Peebl^ 
soda reaction than 2 a and 3 a. The varieties richer in 
fluorine often give a stronger soda reaction than 2 a and 3 a, 
especially with gypsum. 

2 a Fetalite. — Pretty readily fusible, with intumescence ; 
no potash reaction; feeble soda reaction; with gypsum, 
stronger than 3 a, and feebler than 1 a. Otherwise like 
lepidolite. 

3 a Triphane. — Fuses without intumescence. Only with 

11 § 
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gypsum a feeble soda reaction, which is feebler than 2 a. 
On the other hand, a stronger lithia reaction than 2 a. 
Otherwise like petalite. 

The following is the composition of the minerals used in 
these reactions : 



LiO 

NaO 

KO 

MgO 

CaO 

MnO 

FeO 

AI2O3 

SiOc 

F 



la. 

Lepidolite. 

2,41 

0.71 

8.60 

0.53 



'3 



1.24 
14.67 
17.62 
48.65 

6.16 



2 a. 

Petalite. 

3.30 

1.19 



18.58 
77.79 



3a. 

Triphane. 

5.47 
0.46 
0.14 
0.15 
0.50 



trace 
29.14 
6502 



THE END. 
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THE FIEST STEP IN CHEMISTET. A new method 
Eon TBACHiKG THE Elements of the Science. Third 
Edition. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood ; fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. This work is placed on the list of 
hooks recommended by the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil for Education. 
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Beginners in the study of Chemistry are much indebted to Mr. 
Galloway, for the great pains he has taken in the book before us 
{* Manual of Qualitative Analysis'), and in his 'First Step in Chemistry,' 
to remove from the path of the student the many difficnlties and 
obstacles which hinder his early progress. These difficulties, so 
puzzling and discouraging to the pupil, are too often forgotten or 
neglected by the compilers of such text«books ; bnt onr author has 
evidently devoted considerable and especial attention to them, and we 
think he has been successful in most materially facilitating the 
acquisition of sound knowledge in the first stages of chemical study." — 
J^hilosGphical Magainne. 

"We spoke favorably of Mr. Galloway's work on 'Qualitative 
Analysis,' and we are no less pleased with his * First Step.* " — Athe- 
nceum. 

" We have thus glanced at the principal features of Mr. Galloway's 
system of instruction, and although, as the book has now reached a 
third edition, it is pretty extensively known, we have done so because 
we believe that the principles of such a system cannot be too widely 
difiiised, and that, iif universally employed, not only would the 
beginner be spared much ^sappointment, but many more really 
practical chemists would be given to science. We have marked 
several portions of Mr. Galloway's book, the peculiar merits of 
which, did space permit, we should notice at length, but we think 
that our readers will, from the above resume^ get an idea of its 
general plan, and for its details we refer them to the book itself. We 
eannot, howevB*, conclude this notice, without reference to the chapter 
on the atomic theory, and that on isomerism, as examples of that 
clearness of explanation whieh is pre-eminently the characteristic of the 
whole work. Of the manner in which a subject may be treated so as 
to combine interesting reading with sound instruction in confessedly 
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difficult subjects, the sections on light and electricity may be cited as 
illustrations. 

" In conclusion, we confidently recommend this little treatise to all 
who seek an introduction to chemistry, as a book which will, if properly 
studied, leave them in an infinitely better position than years of 
attendance upon lectures on the science, and with a practic^ know- 
ledge of aU its fundamental truths." — JDublin Medical Pre99. 

**We heartily commend this unpretending work to the heads of 
scholastic estabUshments, and to others who are anxious to initiate their 
pupils into the principles of a most fascinating and most useful branch 
of human knowledge." — London Journal of Medicine, 

*' The author of this manual complains, and with some justice, that 
the elementary works on the science of chemistry do not begin at the 
beginning, and, consequently, do not follow up the various stages in 
their natural and proper order. Chemistry should be taught as arith- 
metic This is the plan pursued by Mr. Galloway, and the 

arrangement of the subject is one of the distinctive features of his book. 
But besides this, he lays great stress on instruction by working examples^ 
to lay down ndes simply would utterly fail as a method of teaching 
chemistry, just as much as it would fail in arithmetic. The exercises in 
this book are most abundant, and constitute its second recommendation. 
On the whole, we think it a very excellent work, and we recommend it 
to the notice of our readers." — English Journal of EducaMon. 

" This method of instruction seems likely to meet with considerable 
success in schools and other establishments, where a study of chemistry 
is not a chief branch of education, but must take its place by the side of 
Latin and Greek j and, as such, it gives us pleasure in being able to 
cordially recommend this useful little book." — The Chemical News. 

''We have seldom had an opportunity of witnessing so large an 
amount of valuable information compressed in so small a space ; and to 
the young student in chemistry, as well as the more matured one, we 
have no hesitation in strongly recommending the result of Mr. Gallo- 
way's labours." — Morning Herald* 

"The plan of teaching adopted by Mr. Galloway differs very con- 
siderably from the plans hitherto laid down ; and the feet of a second 
edition of the work having been called for, is a proof that Mr. Galloway's 
system is highly appreciated by the public. .,.,... For 
interest and perspicuity, this is the most complete elementary treatise 
on chemistry which has yet appeared ; and we can confidently recom- 
mend its study to all those who wish to become acquainted with that 
valuable science." — Morning Chronicle, 

*' Enough has been said to show the scope and design of Mr. Gallo- 
way's * First Step in Chemistry.' We recommend it to every beginner 
in the study of that science, as better fitted to smooth his first diffi- 
culties than any other work with which we are acquainted." — Mominff 
Post. 
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A MANUAL OP QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
Third Edition, enlarged and improved. 

This work contains a new and simplified scheme of 
analysis. It is one of the Text-books in the examina- 
tion for certificates as Teachers of Science in the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. 

"A most important feature -of the system pursued consists in con- 
trasting the chief properties of the individual memhers of each group 
of suhstances; hy placing a description of these properties in parallel 
columns ; thus the student, after experimentally demonstrating their 
hehaviour with reagents, is enahled to devise for himself methods for 
the separation and individual detection of the different memhers of the 
group hefore him. We cannot hut greatly admire this plan of teaching 
chemical analysis, which, whilst it calls into exercise the powers of 
observation, at the same time appeals to the judgment and reasoning 
faculties of the experimenter. The adoption of methods of study like 
this, cannot fail still Airther to increase the value of the natural sciences 
as instruments of intellectual discipline. We can confidently recom- 
mend Mr. Gkilloway's work as a valuable text-book, both to the regular 
laboratory student, and to the beginner who has not the advantage of 
professional instruction.'' — The Fhilosophical Magazine, 

** This is really a valuable little book, we have not for a long time 
met with an introductory manual which so completely Ailfils its inten- 
tion The author before us has clearly ascertained all the 

obstacles lying in the way of the progress of the chemical student, and 
has used much judgment in his endeavours to obviate them." — Athe- 

** The author of this little treatise has wisely begun with the alphabet 
of his science ; and his explanation of terms, and his illustrations of 
simple phenomena, are very happily given. We cordially recommend 
this manual to every person desirous of making himself acquainted with 
the powers of chemistry." — lAtera/ry Gazette, 

" We have before had to speak in terms of commendation on the first 

edition of Mr. (Calloway's excellent work On the whole, 

we repeat our conviction that no better guide can be had, for those who 
desire to prepare themselves for the wide and labour-rewarding field of 
chemical research, than Mr. Galloway's comprehensive 'Manual of 
Qualitative Analysis.'" — DubUn Medical Press, 

" We see in these modifications of the usual process of analysis, as 
well as in the little manual in which they are described, much to com- 
mend them to favorable consideration." — Pharmaceutical Journal. 



